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_ significance of the city, factors associated with the rise of cities, physical and ; 
social layout of the city, social life of the city dweller, and planned and unplanned ~ 
changes taking place in cities. Using a new approach of the rural-urban con- 
tinuum as opposed to the old dichotomy theory, it analyzes and measures degrees - 
of urbanism and urbanization and their correlates in social life, and goes further 
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of social change, this new volume sets forth poten principles pertaining to the 
backgrounds, characteristics, and reactions to innovation. The characteristics 
are described in psychological terms; under backgrounds fall analyses of auspi- 
cious social settings and the motivations of innovators; reactions are discussed in 
_ terms of categories of individuals who are predisposed to accept new ideas. 2 


METHODS IN SOCIAL RESEARCH 
By J. Goove, Columbia University and Paut Hatt, North 4 
University. McGraw-Hill Series in and Anthropology. 
_ A one-semester, undergraduate text, designed to introduce the student a modern 
research techniques in the field of sociology, this book combines a descriptive — 
- presentation of research with the elements of research techniques. It presents — 
clearly and understandably the basic logic of scientific. and the apy 
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collection | ef well-s elected cases from semi-popular and technical teerbtere for 
_ use in introductory courses to sociology. This book is well organized and coherent — ; 
sre , with particularly clear and relevant introductory material by the 
author for each selection. It should pee am to clarify in the stud 
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THE U UNIQUE PERSPECTIVE OF TE TELEVISION AND ITS _ me 


HIS paper aims to a public taking Mac Arthur Day in Chicago, a 
event as viewed over television or, to as it was experienced by millions | of specta Br 3 
put it differently, to study i in the con- = tors and video viewers, we have att mpted 
of public life, an "transmitted to study” an event transmitted over video. 
over video. me concern: is not with = ‘basis of this report i is the contrast 
between the actually recorded experience of 
; ‘irrespective of the ‘spread of this effect. “Our participant observers on the scene, on the 
assumption is, on the contrary, the one hand and the picture which a video = 


effect of posure to TV broadcasting of “viewer 1 received by way of the television 


public. events cannot be measured most screen, and the way in which the event 


in isolation. For the influence on and sided 
one person is communicated to others, until sig 
significance attached to the video 
“overshadows the “true” picture of the ‘event, danger. social | can be viewed 
‘namely the i impression 1 obtained by someone — “know n,” forms the starting point for the 
physically present at the scene of the event. assessment of a particular’ effect of televi- Re 


‘The experience of ‘spectators may not be sion in structuring public ev ents. : 
disseminated at all or may be 


the biased 1 version of a specially ‘THE RESEARCH DESIGN 
ested participant. Or, again, the spectator’s gem 


The | present Tesearch was undertaken as 
interpretation of his own experience may an 


= be reinterpreted when he finds the event 


Day in Chicago” inchides _the 


tance. "The fact of having “be een there” and ‘at “Soldiers Field, 
b d- paper reports only aspect of a 
e remembere —not so so much because | the > larger study of MacArthur Day in Chicago. 


event, in itself, has left ar an impression, on, but report of the larger study is nearing completion. — 
Decause the event has been recorded by This writeup is limited to drawing together some 


the implications concerning the role of television 
At the opposite extreme, privately in public events, this particular study being con- 


significant experiences, unless revived i in sub-— D- sidered as a “pilot” study - for the framing of hy- 


as nt ; interpersonal relations, soon recede cde potheses and categories prerequisite for a more 
t ‘the deeper layers memory. af. complete analysis of other such events in general. 
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# design of the communications analysis di tions of ‘ ‘objective” ’ analysis of content ¥ were 
significantly from most studies ies of in fact, legitimate ‘inferences. At the ‘same 
content analysis. The usual "process of time, utilizing the categories of the objective 


"inferring effect from content and th analysis, the devices by which the event was | 
the effect by means of interviews with an “structured could be isolated, and the specific 
in which television reportage differed 


effect” of “national indigoation at “MacAr- 


thur’s abrupt dismissal and impression -one participant took 


ae in ‘the study. T hey were spatially dis- a 


hysteria,’ iven to him, s used to o make 
to allow for the maximum coverage 


inferences on given aspects of the televi- 
‘sion content. The concern was with» ‘the all the _imp ortant phases of of the day’ 


picture disseminated, especially as s it bore activities, n no important vantage point 


on the political atmosphere. To explain how of spectatorship was neglected. Since the 
people could have a false imagery (the im- events were temporally distributed, many 
- plication of participant observational data), "observers took more than one station, so 


it was necessary to show how their perspec- coverage ‘was’ on on 


was greatly could wit- 
ness the arrival at Midway Airport a and — 
4 events was shaped by selection, emphasis, still arrive in the Loop area long before 
‘suggested inferences which fitted into scheduled ‘time for the parade. Reports 


_ the already existing pattern of expectations. received from 43 points of observation. 
The content analysis was therefore | focused olunteers received instruction” sheets” 


on two a aspects—the selections made by ‘the “which drew their. attention to principles of 


vent 


aaa and their structuring of the event %,. observation* and details to be carefully re- 
in terms of foreground and background, and corded. Among these was the directive to 


the explanation and interpretations Rion i take careful note e of any activity indicating 
_vised events given by commentators an possible i ‘influences of 


ve 
"persons s interviewed by them. Moreover, each event upon the behavior of 


s monitor was instructed to give his impres 5 actions: specifically addressed to the camerss, 


of what was happening, on the indications that events were staged with an 
of the picture and information receive y eye towards" transmission over "television, 


d check that at 
rately recorded. . They si served as a 


struct! nferred from the two “opera this check together with our observation 
e structure inferr " = 


‘We structure a of the general impression left by MacArthur Day 
constitutes only a very limited validation is beyond 


indebtedness ‘to Dr. Tamatsu Shibutani (then of - question. Under the conditions of the study—car- 
the Department of Sociology, University of Chi- . ried on without financial support and as an adjunct 7 
cago) for lending his encouragement and giving us_ to other research commitments—it was the best _ 
absolute freedom for a study which, due to the 
: short notice of MacArthur planned arrival in * Analysis of personal data sheets, filled 
a Chicago, had to be prepared and drawn up in x by participants prior to MacArthur Day, revealed — 
three days, and for allowing his classes to be “objectivity” in observation was not 
hr used for soliciting volunteers. No funds of any lated to political opinion held, papers and peri-— 
sort were at our disposal. Dr. Donald “Horton odicals subscribed to, and previous exposure to 
@ - Was kind enough to supply us with television sets radio or TV coverage of MacArthur’s homecoming. 


Bese . The concern is <n the picture of the 


F and tape recorders. In discussions of the general The significant factor in evaluating the reports 
wa. problems involved in the analysis of television e for individual or deviant interpretation was found — 
content, he has indirectly been of invaluable aid. to reside in the degree to which individual ob- 
Finally, we are indebted to the other ' twenty-nine — servers were committed to scientific and objective | 
pens without whose splendid cooperation oft procedures. Our observers were all advanced 7 
data could never have raduate students in the ‘social sciences. 
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THE UNIQUE PERSPECTIVE OF TELEVISION 

or 

The Pattern of mass 
observation concentrated on discerning ‘the 
psy chological structure of unfolding 
event, in terms of present “and subsequent 


anticipations. . ertainly the crowd which 


and the numbers. 
a The Role of Mass Media in the | — 
of Expectations. A more detailed examina- 


turned out for the MacArthur Day celebra- original as 
_ individuals: members intended to be 
witnesses to this “unusual event.” One may or it is that of am 
these ‘intentions specific attitudes, emer- larger world comes to isticated as we 


gent acts, ‘expectations, or pre sdispositions. unsophisticated people. The observers of 
study were ‘no exception to this depend- 


Whatever the label, ‘aterials on these pat- 
ence on what n newspapers, newsreels, and tel- 


terns of “expectations were taken from 
recorded i in the observer reports which could = able than others describe the 
be interpreted as indicative of such ¢ expec- ess ese impressions. Thus Observ fl | 


4 
tations: (coded terms of the inferences his 


- study observers ers | (as is stated i in the Personal a had listened to the accounts of ] MacArthur’ Ss 


uestionnaire),. arrival in San Francisco, heard radio reports 
4 his progress through the United States, and 


‘Thou h strictly com arable—since 
P had heard the Washington speech as well 
the radio accounts of his New York = 


observations on the scene contained 


purely” personal, very short-range fac- [had therefore expected the crowds to be 
‘tually limited expectations—both series of ‘much more vehement, contagious, and identified 
( data provide « confirmation of a basic pattern _ with MacArthur. I had expected to hear much 
of observer expectations. persons political talk, especially anti- 


expectations were completely unful- a 


Was in gery adventure and excitement. 


Leaving | out such urel ersonal- expecta- a 
pe Thad expected ‘roaring, ex excited mobs 


tions as “seeing’ ’ and “greeting,” the second a were quiet, well ordered, dignified people. 


“most frequent preconception emphasizes the ‘The air of curiosity and ‘casualness 


} extraordinary nature of the preparations prised me. Most people seemed to look on the 
1 > and the entertaining : showmanship ¢ connected event as simply something that might be inter- a 


a result of an unfortunate ‘collapsing Gop Ge 


“several questions regarding personal data observers made of a a very 


one, the response did not always focus similar content. 


‘ ~ properly on what the observers “expected __ Conversation in the « crowd pointed to a 


- incomplete description of this aspect was to television, , especially te to comparative 
obtained. Of those answering, 68 per cent merit 0 of “being there” and “seeing it 

crowds. . But it is a safe inference from the bearing on 


the motives for be her 3 
discussion during the briefing session on that cing there in terms of the 


this figure tends to underestimate t the number The procedures of content analysis ‘served jas 
who: held this type of imagery. | ‘The main useful tool, allowing the weighing of all 
'@ incentive to volunteer resided, after all, in -_ evidence directly relevant to this ; question - 
| 4a the opportunity to study et behavior at terms of confirmatory and d contrary evidence. — 
Tos o sum up: most people expected a wild of two. types of indicators: general 
spectacle, in which the large masses es of evaluations and su arie of d 


“Patterns of expectations previously built up. BS 
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incidents of behav ior which Airport, 17.6; district, 0.0. More- 
Ss 


uld ‘support or nullify” our hypothesis. 0 over, of the Six generalizations ‘advanced on 
Insofar as. the observers had been in- a crowd expectations ins the Loop, », five inter- 

to report conc concrete behavior rather preted the prevalent motivation as the hope 

than general interpretations, relatively few of a wild spectacle. 

such are available for tabu- hus, a probe into motivation { gives a 
expectations ‘nee To this body of iis, 

evidence could be tabulated. The generali- there should be added the con stantly over- 

zations fall into two types: s: namely, the heard | expressions— as the time of waiting 

crowds had turned ¢ out to see a great “mil- 4 increased and excitement failed to material- _ 

itary figure and a public hero “in the flesh” ; _ize—of disillusionment with the particular 
-and——its logical supplement—they advantage point. “We should have stayed 

ed out not ‘much “to see him, as home and watched it « on TV,” was the al- 

noticed, but to see the “spectacle, “(Observer universal form that the dissatisfaction 
= Six out of eleven concretely stated | took. In relation to the spectatorship expe- 
propositions were of the second type. of extended boredom and sore feet, = 

An examination of the media content alleviated only by a brief. glimpse of the the 

aa ‘the introduction of a third heading, ~ hero of the day, previous and similar expe-_ q 
which subdivided the interest in MacArthur riences over television had been truly ex- z 


into two distinct inter retations: that people citing ones which romised “even reater 
Pp peop gr 


had come to find vantage points from which “sharing of | excitement” “one were 
to see the man and his family; or, as the present. These expectations were _disap-- 
official (media and “Chicago official’ ’) ver- pointed and favorable allusions to television 
sion held, that they had come to welcome, in this respect were frequent. To present 4 
Pee cheer, | and honor him. Not one single ob- = entire body of evidence bearing on the 


server, in any generalized proposition, inadequate release of tension and the \ widely 
firmed the official generalization, but there e felt frustration would be to go beyond the rs 
was infrequent mention of isolated in- scope of this report, in which the primary 
which 1 would justify s such an ‘concern is the study of the television event. | 
analysis of actual incidents, proof the statements, 
og statements recorded is more revealing. and this—with o 
q gross classification of the -anticipations also t in 
which led people to participate given observers. 
(according to’ categories outlined above in Moreover, | the « 


ant 
= observers that “the video aspects 


of Mac: Arthur Day in “Chicago served to— 
Formo of Motivation Cent pattern: of expectations ‘among the viewers. 
ero worship The main difference that television 


Interest in seeing Mac! 48. mained true to form until the very end, 
interest in spectacle q "interpreting the entire proceedings 


| chp ing to expectations. No hint about the dis- 


gee in the crowd was provided. To 
y one example, taken, 


scene > at 2: :50 p.m m. at State 
“most = 


‘hear 
polic 
mass 
| 
view 
going 
whol 
Steer 
: picte 
sink 
phas 
her 
+@ 
p.m. 
| was 
goin 
gets 
con 
had 
suc 
| 
om 
am 
a. 
@ 
off the occasion primarily as a 
spectacle. There, the percentage of observa-— 
ii tions supporting the “si ectacle_hvpothesis”_ ge. its 
a Was 59.7. The percent 
— 40.0; can feel the tenseness in the air... . You 


leaving the apparently unimportant for 


a “THE UNIQUE PERSPEC TIVE OF TELEVISION: 
yd roar. The crowd was de- 


as out into the curb with the center of attraction from his first appearance 
: police trying to keep it in order, while the — during the parade at 2: 21 p.m. until the | 
camera was still focusing on MacArthur and ~ sudden blackout at 3: :00 p.m. For almost 40 40 . 


his party. The final picture was of a bobbing _ “minutes, not counting his seven ‘minute ap- ap- a 


of heads as the camera took in the entire 
view of State Street northward. To the r monitor, . earlier in the day at the airport 


; this mass of people appeared to be pushing and and his longer appearance at agen ns = 
going nowhere. And then, with the remark, “The _ that evening, the video viewer could fasten 
ee city appears to be marching down ‘State his eyes on the - General and on what could : 
_ Street behind General MacArthur,” ’ holding = be interpreted as the interplay between a 
picture just long enough for the impression to heroic figure the enthusiastic c crowd. 


sink in, the was suddenly blanked out. The cheering of the _crowd seemed ‘not 
die down at all, and even as the telecast _ 


an 

_ phase of the television transmission, re orted 
any impression: reached its crest. Moreover, as the camera 
5 Bis = focused principally on the | parade itself, the 


the last on TV concerning the crowd applause seemed all the more 


concluded, it. only seemed to have 


— “crowd’ ” (cut off as it was, abruptly at 3:00. _ ominous a tribute from the background. — 
- p.m.) gave me the impression that the crowd — s The shots of the waiting crowd, the inter- 
was pressing and straining so hard that it was views with persons W within it, and the com- 


4 oing to be hard to control. My first thought, 
& ‘m glad I’m not in that” and hope nobody mentaries, had "previously prepared ‘the 


crushed.” viewer for this dramatic development. Its 
resolution was left to the inference of the 


& : oul But observers near State and Jackson did individual. But a sufficient number of clues _ 


"not mention the event in an extraordinary had already come over television to leave © 
context. _ For example, Observer 24 explained little doubt about the structure. Out of 
as MacArthur passed: a three-hour daytime telecast, in addition to 


bod steined bt fo cud get the time that MacArthur and party were 
the al focus of attention, ther 
visual focus o attention, ere were ag 


shrug and to their. neighbors visual ‘material and vocal commentary. By 


_ such phrases: “That’s all,” “That was it,” “Gee, E far the largest amount of time was spent — 


he looks just as he does in the movies, a on anticipatory shots of the crowd. MacAr 


“What'll we do now?” Mostly teenagers and thur himself held the picture for the secon 


others with no ‘plans Socket inte  Tongest period; “thus the ratio of time spen pent 
Street after MacArthur, but very soon got t tired 
a following as there was no place to go and a MacArthur to time spent -antici- 


nothing to do. Some cars were caught in the pating his arrival is much greater for the 
crowd, a matter which, to the crowd, seemed TV er than for the on the 


of the TV Presentation. e descriptive accoun Ss e 

‘The television perspective was different from mentators (also reflected in the interviews) 5 


— 
that 0 of any spectator the crowd. Rela- 


tively” unlimited in its mobility, it could” An analysis of televised interviews is omitted 
order events ‘in its own, way by using in this condensation. Interviews obtained for the 


close-t -ups for what was deemed important 


study by observers posing as press representatives 
elicited responses similar to those given over TV. ee 
Without exception, those questioned referred to tah: 
the background. There was almost complete the magnitude, import, and other formal aspects — 

- freedom to aim cameras in accordance with of the event. These stand in contrast to — 


obtained through informal probes and most over- 

“such judgments. The view, moreov er, could © heard” conversation. One informant connected with | 

be shifted to any significant happening, television volunteered th at television announcers 
the technical possibilities of the medium hed to emphasize that 5 


itself ten tended to play up » the dramatic. While 


the ‘spectator, if fortunate, caught a ‘brief ‘the commentary from each position made it sound © 


glimpse | of the General and his fami family, if ‘the of the day’s activity were 
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tine the structure of the TV presenta- % the real feeling underlying the exterior which 7 
tion of the day’s events. The idea of the appeared | on the television screen. Pe te 

magnitude of the event, in line with prepa- It. is against the background of this | per : 

; rations announced in the newspapers, was sonal inspection that the significance of ‘the 

emphasized by. constant reference. The most telecast must be interpreted. The cheering 

frequently employed theme was that “no crowd, the “seething mass of humanity,” 
effort has been spared to make this was ‘fictionally endowed by ‘the commenta- 

memorable” (eight references). . There were tors with the same capacity for a direct 

7 seven direct references to the effect that and personal relationship to MacArthur as — 
the announcer had “never seen the equal one which television momentarily estab- 
e this moment” or that it was the ‘ ‘greatest lished for the TV viewer er through its close- 

—_ this city had ever turned out. : The shots. The net effect of television thus stems — 

unique cooperative ¢ effort of TV received five from a convergence of these two phenomena; — 
mentions and was tied in with the “dra- ‘namely, the seemingly extraordinary s scope 

: matic” | proportions of © the event. It was of t the event together with the apparent en- 

impossible. to categorize and tabulate all thusiasm accompanying it and personalizing — 
references, but they ranged from a descrip- influence: just referred to. In this way the 
tion of crowded transportation | and numer-— public event was interpreted in a very per- 

‘ical estimates of the crowd to the length sonal ‘nexus. The total effect of so 

“ate. city’s lunch hour and the state of ‘people, all shouting, straining, cheering, 
“suspended animation” into which business waving in n personal welcome to the General, 
had fallen. There “univers 
nothing was being allowed to 

with the success of the celebration; — even ——— The selectivity of the camera and 
the ball game had been cancelled.* In addi- the commentary gave the event a “personal 

_ tion to these purely formal aspects of the _ dimension, non- n-existent for the participants _ 
event, two—and only two—aspects ‘of the the crowds, thereby 
’ ‘d spectacle were stressed: (1) the unusual "specific perspective which contrasted with 

nature of the event; (2) the tension which that of direct observation. = 

i was said to pervade the entire scene. e. Even oe Other Indices of the s Discrepancy. In order — 

the Teferences to the friendly and congenial — _ to provide a further objective check on the 
of the waiting crowd portended some- discrepancies" between observer impressions 
thing about the ae: that was expected _ and the event as it was interpreted by those 4 
in view of the selectivity of spot checks on the reported amount of 
the coverage with its emphasis on close-ups,’ participation were undertaken. Transporta-_ 
it was possible for each viewer to see himself _ tion Statistics, counts in offices, and the vol- 
a: personal relationship to the General. ume of sales ‘reported by “vendors pi provided 

As the announcer shouted out: “Look at such 

that chin! Look at those ey eyes!”—each results substantiate the above find- 

viewer, | regardless of what might have \ col ing. The city and suburban lines showed a 

! _ Meant by it, could seek a personal inter- = slight i increase over their normal loads. 

pretation which best expressed, for him, To some extent the paltry 50,000 


in inbound traffic on the street cars 
- about to occur or were occurring right on their 


elevated trains might even have been due 
- ®The day’s activities a at a n nearby race ~—§ to ‘rerouting. The he suburban lines had their — 


were not cancelled. At one point in the motorcade evening rush hour moved d up into ‘the e early 


from the airport to the Loop, a traffic block re- ~ afternoon—before | the parade had begun. of 4 
"sulted in a partially “captive audience.” An irri-— 


tated “captive” remarked, “I hope this 
me late for the races.” During the evening ceremonies, 
In a subsequent interview, a TV producer failure to show fatigue in spite of the strenuous my 
explained his conception of the MacArthur Day experiences: of the day received special notice. A 
coverage as “being the best in the country.” He ~ report from a public viewing of the evening speech — 
* especially recalled bracketing and then closing in indicates the centering of discussion about this 

on the General during the motorcade, the assump- “lack of fatigue” in relation to the General's ad- 
tion being that he was the center of ‘tin. vanced years (Observer | 
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 siasm, called the parade a 


‘the high not the high spot of. ‘the ‘soon down that 
occasion this afternoon. . . . The Parade is _ had gone down to his car, the crowd dis- 
now reaching its climax at this point.’ persed.’ Observer 8 could not quite” see 
_ The announcer, still focusing on MacArthur the ceremony from where he was located on 

and the other participating persons, took the Wacker Drive, slightly east of the bridge. ae 


Condensed descriptions * ‘two witnesses 


which have just witnessed.” sed.” 


U: IQUE | PERSPECTIVE OF TELEVISION 
Checks sumed that he expected participant 
as i on the scene was, in fact, experiencing the _ 
ing. in 1 offices disclosed only occasion in the same way as he. 
‘minor interest in the parade. Hawkers, per- Actually, this is the way what was meant 
haps the most sensitive judges “of enthu- ‘to be solemn occasion was experienced 
“puzzler” and cand by those attending, and “which constitutes 
display ed unsold wares, crowd perspective. The dedication cere 
st The aroused little of sentiment it 
ridge ceremony provides an illustration. of ‘might have | elicited” under other conditions. 


the contrast the essed th perspectives. to Observer “People on our 


opportunity to review the ceremony about to 


take place. . . . The camera followed and the illus trat th whi ded 
announcer described the ceremony in detail... usion whi 


The camera focused directly on the General, "the: actual wreath- laying ceremony (three 


showing a close-up. . . . There were no shots other si similar ‘descriptions 2 are omittes here). 


of the crowd during this period. But the an- . Tt was difficult to see any of them: Mache 
nouncer filled in. “A great cheer goes up at thur moved swiftly up the steps and immedi- 


> ‘i 
yy the ] Bataan | Bridge, where the General has just - ately shook hands with people on the platform _ 


~ placed a a wreath in honor of the American boys | _ waiting to greet him. There was some cheering 
who died at Bataan and Corregidor. You have when he mounted the platform. He walked — i 


_ heard the speech .. . .. the General is is now w walking © north on the platform and did not — 


7 back ... the General now enters his car. -™ until some minutes later. In the meantime the 
s the focal point where all the newsreels... - crowd was so noisy that it v was impossible to 
frankly, in oe years of covering the news, we  ndestend what was being broadcast from the 
have nev er seen as many newsreels gathered at Toud- -speakers. Cheering was spotty inter- 
- one spot. One, two, three, four, five, ‘Six. At mittent, and there was much talk about Mrs. a 
least eight cars with newsreels rigged on top - MacArthur wry Arthur . eres (Observer 2). . 


them, taking a picture that will be cored Those ‘who were not on boxes 
over the entire world, over the Chicagoland They did not Mrs. Mz acArthur, 
_ area by the combined network of these TV sta- a y not see Mrs. Ma 


tions of f Chicago, which have combined for this only her back. MacArthur on the 
great occasion and for the solemn o occasion Platform, as we were informed by ‘those on 

boxes, and soon we heard ‘some sound over the ha 9 

=" loudspeakers. Sev eral cars were standing in ‘the 

During this scene there “were sufficient eet with their motors running. . ... Some 


close- for the viewer to ‘gain a definite shouted | to the cars to shut their motors off, 


a reaction, positive or negative, to the pro- s. but the people in the cars did not care or did 


ceedings. He could see the Genecal’s facial not hear. . . . The people in our area continued 


expressions and what mo- push forward trying to hear. ar. W hen people = 


activities of the Gold Star mothers in Pe sg > Past us to go toward the train, the people in a 
tion to Mac. Arthur and \ define this as he our area shrugged their shoulders. “Well, 


reaved it’s all over. That noise ‘must have been a 


the occasion ‘solemn, it can 
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announcer, the entire scene could be viewed was ‘such a good "spot, complained, “This 
| as rushed. Whether or not, in line with — turned out to be a lousy spot. I should have = 
F . = gone home. I bet my wife saw it much better | 


2 ‘the solemn purpose of the e occasion by indi- 


AMERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL REVIEW 


Regardless of intentions on the part 


It has been claimed for television 
brings the truth | directly into the home: .. 
viduals in_ the crowd, the : solemnity of the “camera does not He. Analysis ¢ of the 
above data shows that this assumed repor- a 
torial accuracy is far from automatic. 


‘camera selects, and thereby leaves the un- A 


y seen part of the subject open to su ggestion © 
dedication for the TV audience ‘and and inference. The “gaps re usually filled 
posterity the Witnesses could not see 


in by a commentator. In addition the process — 
or hear the ceremony, or feel “ ‘solemn” directs action and attention ‘to iteclf. 
Examination of a public by mass- 
observation and by television revealed con- 
siderable discrepancy between these two, 


of planners and despite any | recognition of 


because officials in the p: parade were 
intent upon the time-schedule and camera- 
men : so intent t upon recording the solemn 


occasion was destroyed, if for no other rea- : 


a mood of solemnity. A 
a crowd of confused spectators, cheated in 

‘their hopes of seeing a legendary hero in 


the flesh, was left unsatisfied. The contrast in perspectives 


4 Reciprocal Effects. There is some direct points” to three items: whose relevance in 
evidence r regarding the in ‘structuring a televised event can be inferred 
vision im from” analysis the television content: 
on the event. Tn one case an observer 
the scene could watch both what was te ‘technological bias, i. ie, the necessarily 
n and was being t televised. sequence of telecasting events” 
and their structure in terms of fore- 


It was possible for me to view the scene ground» and _ background, which at the | 
(at Soldiers Field) both naturally and through — SS time contains the Perec the 7 
part of as 
4 ous that the camera presented quite a what is important; the 
picture from the one received otherwise. The structuring of ev ent by 
camera followed the General’s car and caught nouncer, w hose commentary i: is needed 


part of the crowd immediately "opposite to tie together the shifts from. camera 

the and about 15 rows above it. Thus tg from to close-up up, 

caught that part of ‘the crowd that was helping the spectator to 
cheering, giving the impression of a solid mass 4 orientation from one particular: 
the large sections of empty stands, nor did reciprocal “effects, which modify the 
it show that people stopped cheering as Soon i ait ~~ event itself by staging it in a way to 

as the car passed them (Observer 13). make it mo ‘suitable for telecasting 


In ‘much the s same way, the television creating among the actors the 


consciousness of acting for a larger 

viewer received the “impression of wildly audience. 


4 


parade. The camera selected shots of the General attitudes regarding television ar 
noisy ar and waving x audience, but in this « case, - viewing habits must also be taken into ac- 4 
Be the television camera itself created the inci- count. Since the industry is accustomed sil 
dent. . The cheering, waving, and shouting ‘thinking terms of audience 
often largely” a aiming ‘though not the exclusion of all other 

of the camera. The crowd was thrilled to assure 


= might But. even pattern of v viewers’ er’ expectations. The drama 
that, an event important enough to ) warrant | of ‘MacArthur Day, in line» with that pat- 
the most. widespread pooling of television tern, was nonetheless built around unifying 
in Chicago video history, acquired symbols, personalities, and 
its own right some magnitude and sig- (rather th than issues). ‘But a a ‘drama i it had 
nificance. Casual conversation | ‘continually to to be, even. if at the expense of reality. 
showed that being on television was among Unlike: e other television "programs, news 
the ‘thrills of the day. 4 and nd special events features constitute part 
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THE UNIQUE PERSPECTIVE OF TELEVISION 


of that basic” information about ‘ ‘reality” political strategy, picked by « otk 
which we require in order to act in concert media, entered into gossip, and thus = 
anonymous but like-minded persons in to overshadow reality as it ‘might 
the political process. ss. Action — is guided by have been recorded by an observer on the 


possibilities for s SUCCESS, and, ‘as part scene. We have ‘Tabelled this the 


public opinion as a whole constantly dissemination of a particular public 
.. made. Even though the average citizen does, coming cerem ony the im 
in fact, see only a small segment of public ‘gathered tremendous force.® This “landslide 
opinion, few persons refrain from making effect” can, in large m measure, attributed | 


a8 


estimates of the true reading of the public — to television. Vauhosld 
temper. Actions and campaigns are sup- Two characteristics event 
ported by a sense ‘of. support from other enhanced this effect (misevaluation of public 
persons. If not, these others: at least con-— sentiment). (1) The depiction of the cere- - 
stitute action potential “that can be monies in unifying rather than in particu-— 
The | correct evaluation of the | laristic symbols (between n which a balance | 
public temper is is therefore of utmost impor- was maintained ) failed to leave any room 
tance; it enters the total political ‘situation for dissent. Because no lines were drawn 
=: perhaps « one of the See the conventional and ‘the partisan 
Where ‘no overt “expression of public aspects of the reception, ‘traditional 
opinion exists, politicians and citizens find welcome assumed political significance in 
> a it useful to fabricate it. . Against such demon- the eyes of the public. (2) A general char-— 
Strations | as MacArthur Day, poll data acteristic of the television presentation was 
Tack persuasiveness and, of necessity, must that the field of vision of the viewer was 
always i: lag, in their publication, behind the enlarged while » at the same time, the con- 
development popular attitudes. For the text in which these events could be inter- 
is retroactively to preted was less clear. Whereas a participant 
was” able to . about 


j little ‘significance i in this delay. The imagery was in the center of the e entire crowd. “"Y et, 
momentary opinion m may, however, g goad unlike the participant, “he was completely 
fF a him into action which, though justified in at the mercy of the instrument of his per- 
the name of public “opinion, may objectively ceptions. He could not test his i impressions— iy: 
detrimental. It may prevent critics s from could not shove back the shover, inspect 
speaking out when reasoned criticism is de- bystanders’ views, | or attempt in any way 
. sirable, so t that action may be de ferred d until to affect the ongoing activity. To ‘the par-— 
scientific estimates of public opinion can ticipant, on the other hand, the direction — 
catch up with the prior emergence of new of the crowd activ ity as s a whole, regardless a 
or submer ged « opinion of its final goal, still appeared as the inter- 
Bix... Above all, a careful formalation of Play of certain peculiarly personal 4 
the relations am among x public o opinion, n, the mass human forces. Political sentiment, wherever 
media, and the political process, is vital for _ encountered, could thus be evaluated and 


the understanding of many problems in the | discounted. Antagonistic views could b be al 


of what purports to be spontaneous homage d — 
paid” to a political figure assume added o the impersonal dynamics of mass hysteria 
a _ The tele television viewer had little sin 
meaning within this context. The most im- nt 
ere was no 
the scope of ‘the material relevant the independent check—in the form of a validation— 
a study of MacArthur Day wa was the — * the specific effect of TV. However, newspaper — 
of an image of overwhelming the overwhelming enthusiasm, 
nforma! interviews, moreover, even months ater, 
sentiment in favor of the General. This effect Showed ‘that the event was being interpreted 
force as it was incorporated ‘into 
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recognize this personal dimension ‘in nthe This view w of the ‘ “overwhelming” effect q 
crowd. What was mediated over the screen of “public “moods and the impersonal logic 
was, above all, the general trend and the of public events is hypothesized as a char- 
“direction of ‘the eve event, which consequently acteristic of the perspective resulting 
assumed — the proportion ‘of an impersonal t the general structure of the picture and the 
CRITICAL L LETTERS TO THE EDITORS OF THE SOVIET 
PRESS: SOCIAL CHARACTERISTICS AND INTER: 


* 


N an earlier “article! we "discussed the is perhaps to be expected, but it also indi- 
; [ topical area and m mode of complaint — cates that Soviet citizens apparently do not 
_ characterizing the content of 270 critical | feel an overwhelming need for company to 
letters” to the editor appearing in eight share the risk which n may be involved in 
Soviet _ newspapers in 1947. | The present writing critical letters to the editor. There 
article, which completes the report of « our were 46 letters signed by more than one 


findings, will examine the social character-— person, of which 11 bore five or more ‘sig- 


at 


ts 
by 1 the residents of particular | apartment 


and organizations against which the com- 
were lodged. will present 


istics of the letter writers and the natures. These were in most cases letters 


practice of newspapers not to print indicated | ‘on: a larger g group 
_ communications, ar and this is apparently the had participated in in the complaint. 
- with Soviet newspapers as well. Of the Residence. The distribution of the letter a 
_ letters in our sample only six were printed writers by type of residence was explored 
without signatures. Letters signed by to discover whether there were special pro- 
single ‘person: were most common, 81 per pensities to. write critical letters in ‘different. 
cent of the of that type. This types of residence groups. Unfortunately it 


_ was not possible from the information 


tained in the letters to identify the place 

_ im Chicago, September 5, 1951. The authors are residence o of the letter writers. — 
indebted to the Russian Research Center of Har- Of the however, 135, 79 per 
= vard University for providing free time lived in urban ceaters, and “only | 

assistance to or 21 per cont. , lived towns, populated 


Critical letters to the Editors of the ‘Soviet ‘points (poselok, railroad depots, ete. and 


Press: Areas and Modes of These proportions are, of course, 


view, 17 (December, 1952). hl the rb 
i Of these four bore such signatures as “a ‘nine a roughly the reverse of the urban- rural dis. 


of workers” and ‘ ‘residents of house number tribution the Soviet population as 
.” One of the remainder was apparently com- whole, and therefore indicate greater 
piled by a member of the editorial staff from a tendency for city dwellers to write letters — 


group of ‘similar letters, and the other was written | 
the form of a feuilleton although apparently to the “newspapers than rural al residents. 


on a letter, of of complaint. Al reservation in 1 connection on with this find- 
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. concern ¢ communal services which in the Clearly a crucial dimension in the examina- 


= supplement family income than a reflection | itself in order to make the letters appear 


PRESS 


5 lished in large urban centers, are "designed Even if the 4 letters written 1 by people 
to o serve the interests of “more diversified identified as youths, the 11 signed by men 
areas—that is, regions, republics, or the women together, and the 6 unsigned 
Soviet Union as a whole. Examination of letters were. “credited exclusively to the 
the: findings for these papers alone, there- re- women, they would still only account for 
distribution which emerges is very close to ze hardly give strong evidence of a 
that for the sample as a whole, with 76 per high degree’ of participation by women in 
of the identifiable writers being urban the socio- -economic processes in. Soviet so- 
residents, and 24 per cent rural r residents. especially if one keeps in mind 
‘This observed urban- rural difference can that high proportion of the letters: 
be explained in part by the presumption concerned complaints about the consumer 
that rural residents would be most likely goods and communal services with v which 
send their complaints to the more truly = women are most involved 


fore, gives some additional control. The about 13 per cent of the total sample. These 


Jocal newspapers. It “must also_ be kept in their daily 
that a large proportion of our letters Status and of the Writers. 


‘rural areas either do not e: exist or are pr pro- tion of the letter writers’ social character- a 


by ithe Peasant communities them-— istics involves the study of their 
position in Soviet ‘society. ‘It is s rather nota- 


Nevertheless, a major in situa ble that in letters were the critics 


Groups. Soviet propaganda places one to be the “case, 
heavy emphasis on the importance of women Party members ‘supposed be 
as participants in social, political, and eco- the “activist” elements of the popu ulation. 
nomic life, and seeks to contrast the pur- But si since the authors of 96 per cent of the 

ported situation in the U.S.S.R. with that letters give no indication of membership, the 
in the West.3 In fact, although the propor- impression left with the reader is, in 
~ tion “of women in the labor force is very respect, one of participation by the ordinary iy 

large, this appears s to be mo more a product rank and file of the population. This im- 
of the economic necessity for women to pression is doubtless cultivated by the Party a 


of heightened desire for ‘ “equal participa- be a concrete embodiment of mass par- 
= tion” with men in economic life. Certainly ticipation “ from below” in the process of 
in the political sphere the Tole of women -criticism. Weight must also be given to 
not overly impressive, and is definitely fact that Party members generally have 
in propaganda. the picture painted of communication n open to them 


have a distinctive ending. id not. A responsible position ‘was defined 


as an administrative or supervisory post 
b or above t the level of foremen in factories 
The Family the — 


and leaders on on collective farms, 
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“LETT ERS TO T HE EDIT ORS OF THE SOVIE’ 
ing must be entered because of the com- The results wer 
position of our sample since two of the signed letters, 89 
% 
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of the peasants, their relative political Party, and as Communist Youth League 
a apathy and lack of confidence in the Soviet (Komsomol ) members in an additional < 
ay 
ae 
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q | 
&§ 
8 See Rudo 
U.S.S.R., London, , lor a collection of per- 


‘skilled positions those of teacher, file Sov fet. ‘in fact it appears 
laboratory scientist, nd the “like. Here that, participation, at least gauged by 
again it was $ not possible to identify the 7 the evidence of f published critical letters _ 
positions of large number of the letter predominantly activity of in- 


writers, but in 16 cases rating could” telligentsia—the_ educated, professionally 
be made. Of these, 90 of | the letter writers trained, _ responsible persons in the 


held responsible” positions, and 26 non-  society°—rather a genuine 


responsible positions, with only ‘four cases phenomenon. 
in which the letters were signed jointly by Areas of Complaint in Relation to Write 
a persons holding Tesponsibl e positions and ers’ Occupational Status. exploration 


those not. the relation between the “occupational 
similar pattern emerged in regard to status of the letter writers” and the area 
tag strictly occupational groupings. It was pos- of complaint they discuss revealed that 66 
: sible” to ‘identify the occupational group of — per cent of the 76 letters concerned solely | 
the writers for 123 letters involving 129 ) with production problems originated d with 
5 _ persons. Of these, 87 ‘were members of the _ persons who indicated the exact nature of 
. _ Soviet intelligentsia (59 in the general and _ their social or occupational position, whereas 
technical- scientific fields, and 28 in the in only 37 per cent of the 183 
be managerial group), and» fell other area letters® was the e exact nature of the 
- occupational categories; skilled workers, 14; writers’ position identifiable. Since the peo 
unskilled workers, 12: ; non- manual area letters are usually more con-_ 
workers, peasants, 2: ; and miscellaneous novative than the consumer 
: Considering the proportion of the total ‘the writer as identify ee | 
population in the intelligentsia category and 4 role to lend the prestige of his” Special 
proportion the force holding knowledge or competence to the support of 
responsible positions as defined here, these his complaint. In contrast, specification 
“figures: indicate a strikingly -disproportion- the writer’s occupational or social status 
preponderance of People in those. | the case of consumer area _letters is 


gories among appears 


must admittedly be interpreted i in the light be largely a matter of 


i of the large number of persons whose occu- the writer is identified by more than ae 


~ occupational status was identifiable, even in 
the consumer area 54 per cent. were mem- 
= file of the citizenry. With this re Teserva- mak te of the Soviet intelligentsia, and 69 per io 

tion, it appears that as in case e of cent were persons holding 
4 

tion are hardly in accord with that which As for the between ¢ the ‘social 


vat departments, sections; and 
last in 1939 listed only All of the letters analyzed were classified in 
17.5 per cent of the population as “employees,” a one of two major groups according to the area 
category including not only the intelligentsia ig social life with which the complaint dealt. The 
consumer area of complaint included consumer 
to the 1941 Plan, in and con- goods and services, communal facilities, housing, 
_ struction- repair work only 8 per cent of the labor and personal rights. The production area of com- 
force rated as falling in the -engineering- plaint dealt with all phases of the production- 
“technical workers “group (ITR), a designation distribution process in various sectors of 
* roughly equivalent | for the industrial realm to our _ national economy—industry, agriculture, extraction, x 
category of responsible worker. Gosudarstvenny trade and communications, co-operatives and 
ate Razvitiya Narodnogo Khozyaistva SSSR na - etc. For a fuller discussion see the preceding article 
1941 god, Universal Press, 1951. by authors in this Review, op. cit 
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characteristics of the identifiable writers and ity ‘the Porvens Criticized 
e sub-section of the consumer area about pect criticism letters a appearing in 
which they wrote, the data ‘Show a s somewhat s 
"greater tendency for the persons in the in-nesslike tone, and in a particular’ the —_ 
-telligentsia to complain about loss or absence of ideological references. No less a 
ference with personal rights, whereas they important, but also strictly in keeping wi vith 
“made a relatively smaller proportion of the the “official directives governing the pro- 
complaints about housing. Although the cedure to be followed, is the placing of re- 
group differences are not large” enough sponsibility by the writer squarely on ‘the 
give more than a general indication of the heads of the relevant organizations and 
id direction of the complaint pattern, they are BB evn In almost 90 per cent of the letters 
congruent with our knowledge of the dif- in our sample there is an — 
ferential tensions and advantages associated of at least one person, ‘group 
with the upper and lower strata in Soviet of persons, or organization held not to be 
society. a carrying on the job properly, and ir in many 


The predominance of members of the in- - of the letters there were several discrete 
_telligentsia ; and persons in posi- targets criticism. In only 31 letters was 


ing production problems. Of the letter ciated with responsibility. for the 
writers in this group whose occupational noted. In many of “these residual cases, 


4 status be identified, 83 p cent were furthermore, the locus: of 


its was apparent from internal evidence =. Moreover , ten of ‘these 31. ‘letters could — 
the letters that a very large proportion of more accurately be termed letters of “sug- 


not identified were also persons hold- 
ing administrative and technical 


ainly describe and type 


intelligentuia, since the responsi- hi 
bility for ‘maintaining output and for for malfunctions was that is 
ordinating complex industrial processes rests the extent to which it was attached to 
primarily with them. In addition, the individuals rather than occupationa 
- cialized and technical nature of the problems _ groups s or organizations. The interest in this _ 
dealt with in many of the production area dimension of the attribution of responsibility 
‘complaints requires th be wel eS. hasis of offi 
plaints requires t at the writer be well derives from the dual emp asis of officia : 
informed and trained. Yet it might be argued Soviet ideology in area. For on 
_ that many workers and Peasants also have one hand, the re regime seeks to foster a 
substantial knowledge information collectivist t spirit, aad in to ¢ develop 


sented by Soviet propaganda ‘of the “ ban 


participants in the b business of directing example, in the 
country, the economy, and industry.” nT aa Moscow Bolshevik of October 2, 1947, p. 3: “I 


often to use the dial telephone is 


Recipient of Criticism. Responsibil- 


Stalin, , Moscow, 1 Vol. only in rare instances. 
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man rule,’ In agencies are in-— 


3 Soe. doctrine on self-criticism insists that volved with which the letter writer has only” 
the ¢ critics should hame names. occasional he 


writer either identified name or in to de- 

position individuals who were directly flect attention away itself and its 
9 at fault, or if he merely designated those apparatus as such, and in order to make . 
in | charge, the target of criticism was scored critical letters an effective instrument for 
aa under ‘ ‘individuals,” despite the ‘ty controlling the bureaucracy. In a large num- *] 


tion of. the organization with which they ber of the letters the names and positions ¢ of | 
"were associated. If there” were several dif- the responsible individuals who were cited 
ferent ta targets in the same letter, for example appeared enclosed in 
the executive committee of the city Soviet ately following mention of the criticized 
9 the district housing bureau, multiple organization. This strongly suggests that the — 


the 239 letters which attached officials of the ; agencies 
sibility to any source, 42 per cent criticized by the letter-writers. 


a 
one ‘or more and 21 "individual were held 
per cent criticized both individual and organ- the nature of our material made it possible q 
targets. It would appear, therefore, to investigate the indicated reasons for the 


that there i is no clearly marked tendency to occurrence of defects i in their heir work, although 


personalize responsibility, that is, , Soviet many of the allegations as to the specific 
citizens do not predominantly | hold specific shot shortcomings of the criticized persons were — 


individuals, , rather than organizations or on the implicit level and therefore had to 
_ agencies, , accountable for the defects interred by the coder. In this sample 


“ii 


ay 


is strengthened by the fact that in were cited as” s responsible 
3 per cent of the instances in which ering In the great majority of cases, inv olv- - | 
were scored as containing criticism of indi- (114 of the 155 

viduals, the criticism was actually directed there v was no indication of the presumed 
“not against persons identified by name_ or cause of failure beyond the simple assertion 
specific position but against general ‘groups of non- -performance of assigned duty. . The 
of persons. Characteristically these groups remaining 41 cases yielded a total of 60 
were designated as “the leaders of the re- specific allegations of personal shortcomings 5, 


gional organizations, ” the | “collective” of 19 individuals being charged with two 

workers in a factory, or the “directors” 0 of Bees The bulk of charges, 36 in all, involved 

some ‘industry. apathy, neglect, or disinterest. There were, q 
‘The as assignment of responsibility to organ- in addition 9 charges personal 
izations and groups rather than to discrete honesty, and 15 miscellaneous references to 
individuals is perhaps’ explained simply b by other personal inadequacies, ‘such as ineffi-- 


the probable i ignorance of the average ciency, bureaucratic confusion, drunkenness, 

writer to precisely where to “place the and the like. 
“blame for certain conditions, such as his the most Striking result is that 

inability to have leaking water pipes 1 re- ere was no hint of the even 

Management in Russian Industry letters see, for example, Pravda, November 


See Ss. M. Schwarz, For discussion of of 
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= ‘LETTERS: TO THE EDI EDITORS OF THE 
_ the possibility of an unworkable law, an for rr making possible the in- 
- insoluble problem, severe work ‘overloading, clusion of all 439 targets named in ou our 
_or an inherent human incapacity. Moreover, sample of letters. 
there was no reference faulty political major dimensions of the sum- 
4 orientation, no mention of “wrecking” itp marized in Table 1 should be noted. In the we 
i - other counter-1 revolutionary activity, nor in first place, there is a definite concentration © 
_ fact of the working of any “non- proletarian” in the foci of criticism as between func- 
influence. The modal pattern of accusation tional areas. Well over half of all complaints ~ 
took approximately the following form: involved the activities of economic min-— 
he chairman of the d district soviet, Com- _istries and agencies, such trusts, com- 
rade Ivanov, knows about this situation but bines, factories, stores, ar and s shops. This is _ 
does nothing, and so the situation remains in part a reflection of the emphasis on > 
_ the same.” Thus, our analysis of the char- production area complaints in our sample. 
a the « causes of shortcomings It also serves to. emphasize the extreme con- 


on matters of economic functioning , and 
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= oo Per Cent 


wie 


clusively to the deficiencies of persons and ‘the fact Soviet citizens probably find 
organizations in the execution of their this a a _Telatively safe realm in which 
signed tasks, rather ‘than to the nature of express criticism about the « daily operation 
_ the Soviet system as such. In fact, however , of Soviet institutions. The concentration on 
there cai can be no doubt that many Soviet the Soviets and _non- 
citizens do feel that there unworkable ‘mirrors the extensive involvement of Soviet 
q laws, work overloading, and other agencies in the housing, trans- 
e- i, the ‘system as such, which ‘may not be portation, and other daily | life needs of f the 
Functions and Powers of Criticized Agen- — of criticism, indeed, one favored by the 


ales. As As a first ‘step in analyzing the place Party in order to a sense of mass” 
. sg the objects of criticism in the | general participation in the housekeeping activities — 
structure of power and administrative com- of of government. 


within | the criticized a: It is lear that samokritika letters in no 


instances ohare a person that “very few individuals ‘would feel free 
= organization was criticized, the organiza- to write a critical al letter” about a P Party or- 
tion he was e was associated with rather ganization, one the relative 
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cording to their function and position trolling any major part of Communist Party 
— 


to the impression that Party every area of activity and e level 
organizations are not really implicated or power is subject to. public criticism. 
responsible i for the type of shortcoming dealt at the same time there is the clear evidence ~ 
with in the _ letters. In the few cases in that in fact there are safe and unsafe, per- 


missible and proscribed, targets of criticism. _ 
units 
, held jointly accountable with other organi- Within the limits specified, however, letters 
4 zations, and their alleged shortcoming gen- to the editor may be - interpreted as a means 
erally” took the form ‘of failure to insure contrel or or influence over the actions 
appropriate action on the part of others — _ persons throughout the system who are pub- 
more directly responsible for the defect in ilicly charged negligence or other 
question. Finally, the slight attention given‘ ‘bureaucratic” defects, and from the point 
to the trade unions and other ‘ ‘public” of view of the persons criticized « this be- 
groups and associations reflects their Tela- comes a source of actual or potential pres-— 
_ tive atrophy i in contemporary Soviet sc society, sure with which they must reckon. 
involving loss of function and power as well Organizational Relationships 
as lack of interest on ‘the part of both “Critics and Targets of Criticism. We turn 
regime: ne and “people. to an examination of the pattern of 
The second major dimension of interest intra- and inter-organizational complaint 4 
og Table 1 involves the he range of territorial- _ the Soviet occupational system as reflected — 


targets were government agencies, and their critic | identified himself as acting in his 
a administrative level was therefore. directly occupational role, eliminating all cases in 
given. In the case of agencies with partially — _ which the critic wrote as an ordinary citizen — 

discrete hierarchies, such as the “military complaining about goods and services. Of 


forces and “certain economic echelons, we eligible group, only 64 critics wave. ‘their 


units in “order: to locate them o on levels “accounted for 127. relationships. Although 
comparable to ‘those of the main govern- is a modest number—only 29 per cent 
‘mental administrative hierarchy. The bulk of the total of 439 ‘relationships 
of the criticism is. clearly directed to the ‘sample— it has advantage of relative 
local levels, since it is at ‘this level that homogeneity. All of the critics are acting 
in their specifically designated occupational 
precise organiza- 
critic and target. 
direct beg were 12 ‘cases of intra~ -organiza- 
levels in order to deflect attention away - tional relationships, that is, instances where © 
es from the top of the hierarchy. Nevertheless the critics focussed their criticism on the 
there is a surprisingly substantial ‘amount work of their own -organization—factory, 
of criticism directed at the middle and collective farm, office. Two _types of inter- 
echelons, the latter accounting for organizational relationshi were noted. In 


almost a fifth of all criticized organizations. the first type, the critic attacked the work — 


of organizations. at the upp upper ex- functional or hierarchical way, €.g., a mem- 


of criticism in the economic realm. ra 
_ Thus, examination of the functional and ¢ 
territorial competence of the organizations — 


first the impressive range in scope and im- ‘group _ accounted for 70 
portance of the agencies criticized, which cases, the great ‘Majority of the relation-_ 


Serves to foster the impression that almost ship: The remaining 16 relationships were 


administrative levels represented by the c crit- in. samokritika letters. For this purpose, we 4 
_icized organizations. The bulk of criticized considered only those cases in which the 


And in the case of economic agencies, the of units which closely related in 


ceeds those at the middle level, which once ber of a factory criticizing a trust or chief _ 
again reflects the greater relative freedom — administration of his industry, ora member 


criticized ‘serves to. emphasize two of the second type, 
salient features of Soviet self-criticism as which were clearly not connected with their : | 
- manifested in letters to the editor. There is own as part of some unified functional 
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‘LETTERS TO 1 THE EDITORS OF ‘THE SOVIET ‘PRESS SS 
accounted for by special cases which we other recourses,!? the public public 
termed: “cross cutting,” as for example when of -samokritika letters as a means of exert- — 

the secretary of a Party unit in a factory, ing indirect delinquents, thus 
acting as Party man rather than factory ta by going: out 
member, criticized some other agency for 
not ‘discharging its obligations to his factory. In order_ 
These special cases are not further -consid- assess “the ‘status relationships 
in this section, between critics and targets it was felt neces- 
The very si small proportion criticism sary develop” some relatively 
_ within the same organization strongly sug- and precise me measure 0 of the social distance 
ay gests the possibility that writing a critical separating them. As s a first step we e ranked 


_lette r about ‘one’s own organization involves all of the organizations which the 


some personal risk » such as the chance of "criticized persons were associated ona scale 


becoming known to one’s superiors a as “dis- ranging from 1 25. This was essentially 
loyal,” and thereby inviting: ranking according to the estimated — 


retaliation, further study of the and significance of ‘Ore organization in rela- 
tion to the total system, so that the — - 
not this inference, rather wot en at the 
- suggests a pattern which can be interpreted of 25, and a . barber s shop close to the bottom a 
as indicating that critical let tters have dif- of the scale at position 2. Where the target | 
ferential meaning for distinct occupational — was a person, he was placed on the same | 
oy te groups. Indeed, criticism by letter within level as his organization if he held one of —_ 
the same organization seems to issue pre- | the main administrative posts in the or- 
dominantly from the rank and file, whom ganization; e.g., a factory director and his _ 
would expect to. “most need of _ chief engineer were ranked at the same level 
"protection and least’ able to risk exposure. at their factory. Persons in subordinate posi- 


_ Thus, of the 12 cases of intra- -organizational tions were | ranked on the same power scale 
t 7 of the relationships the crit- acco} Ph 
cri icism, in 7 of the relationship according to our estimate . of the | ‘power and 
ical attack is made by a peasant or worker. | responsibility Scnaad in their occupational 
In contrast, ‘rank and file ‘representation roles, and although this involved some prob- 


much less marked in the two types of inter- — s they were minimized by the fact that 


rganizational criticism. In the case of hier- the criticism in ‘the letters: was” “directed 
archically_ or functionally related organiza- 


overwhelmingly 
tions, 23 of 26 instances originated “heads of ‘organizations rather ‘than at 
_members of the intelligentsia, it in the 


_mediary or rank and file personnel. 
70 instances of attacks directed against 


separate and unrelated organizations, 63 ‘same scale was us used to crank the 
originated from the intelligentsia group. ae critics, with the major exception that in 
= In many cases of the inter-organizational 175 cases" where the letter involved 
type of criticism, the critics f from the in- citizen complaining about consumers’ goods ~ 


as a means of to avoid or Such as direct complaint to 


kind, as timely of of ‘Machine "Trecter Stations of the Ministry 

product, from. an organization upon which ASSR. 
re criticism against factories constructi t 


machinery for delivering tractors with defective 
dependent which it cannot directly” or with parts missing, and for failure to 


control. ‘Therefore, organizations whose pro- Provide spare parts, 


_ ductive work i is threatened by other | organi- 


posts were: chairman of the executive committee A 


The frequently criticized occupational 
a local soviet (25) and director (17). 
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as responsible for bottlenecks for arrangement through friendship and professional 

which they are not personally directly at contacts, “blat,” 
r fault. In essence, this pattern involves, Ss type of 
— 
¥ | 
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and 1 services, communal and cultural fa facili- _ jurisdictional “characteristics of 

a ties, personal rights, and such matters, or + criticized persons and organizations noted 

_ one who did not identify his own occupa- - earlier, it is apparent that only the middle 

tional position, no rating was given. Also” and higher organizations and person nel of 

<a _ of course the position of the critics was not the Party, and ail levels of the most ‘power- 
recorded | in the case of the 31 letters in ful organs of control such | as the MVD- 
ane which responsibility was not fixed. Accept- _ MGB, are outside the limits of our critics. 


— ing» this limitation, we note that the range rat The placement of both critics and targets 


int the ‘position of of the 64 critics whose power on the same power scale enables us further 
a could be rated, was from 1 to 16 on the to test the Soviet claim that self- criticism — 
scale, the high point being the position at of mass participation | “from be- 
which deputy of the Supreme ‘Soviet of 


per cent fell ‘in the second quintile; 8 ‘relative to the targets. The organizations 

per cent in the third; and the 1 already and individuals they -criticiz ed were dis-— 

‘mentioned in the fourth. No critic was by quintiles. on the power ‘scale 

important enough to be placed i in the fifth, in almost precisely the s same proportions as 

or highest, quintile of the power scale. A. the total of 439. Thus the general impression — 

total of only 9 ‘persons, or 14 per cent of 4 yielded i is definitely one of f criticism ™ from — 

the critics, fell above the midpoint on our below,” emanating from ordinary citizens 

scale, position 13. In general, the picture and directed at almost all levels" “tthe 

_ which emerges here i is one of a modest range Soviet hierarchy of power and responsibility. 4 
in the positions of critics, with the “statement that the: bulk of 


7 
| scale, where 24 ‘criticized fell, to one- -fourth of the w unidentified 
a position 20, at which 15 were located. ‘It critics wrote their comments with such com- 


| | 5 must be noted that at position 20 we had _mand of the technical or organizational : 


pe: such All-Union Ministries as the ‘Min- tive a tone, that the ordinary reader could” a 
istry of Armaments, the Ministry of the hardly be expected to have the impression 


Airplane Industry, an and the Ministry of ¥ that the writer was an average citizen like 
cluded a significant number very high i in However, a more ‘precise means of in 

Soviet power hierarchy—a_ matter ‘of vestigating ‘the direction of criticism up and 


note. On the lower fifth of the scale, 92, down the power scale can be employed. To "| 


or 21 per cent, of the targets were lo- do this it was necessary to disregard, as 
cated; in the “second quintile, 32 per cent; in the previous section, those. relationships 
in the third, 38 per cent; in the fourth, 6 in which the actual organization and occu- 
= cent, and i in the fifth and highest quintile "pation of the writer was irrelevant or —/ 
via 15, or 3 per cent. Of the total of 439 organi- fy: given at all, and to utilize only the 127 — 
zations and persons” criticized, 64 per cent, Telationships i in which both critic and target 
were below the midpoint on the pc power er scale, were assigned scale | positions on the basis 
2 ou per cent fell at the midpoint, and 25 per of full information. For this group of rela- 
cent were above tionships, a gross rating of the general di- 
ig Z,. In the light of our ‘general: knowledge ‘of rection of the criticism, up o or down, without 
} the limits on free expression in Soviet so- any attempt to measure the distance between — 
‘a ciety, this distribution is indeed quite strik- the positions of critics and targets in scale 
i ing, for it indicates rather extensive diffusion units, showed that of the 127 relationshiy 
criticism throughout all levels and roughly per cent (75/127) involv ed relations 
me in accord with the administrative | hier- which the power status of the writer was | 
7. archical pyramid. When taken in conjunc- scored as definitely lower on the scale than — 
tion with the great v variety in in the functional the power position of the target. Thus 


Placed the Supreme Soviet of the USSR detail of the situation, and in so authorita- q 
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of of "439 relationships versa, bun the tendency in that direction is 
our sample, the criterion of “criticism clearly evident. hether ‘results 
below” generally substantiated. marily from the fact that low status critics 
‘This finding ‘may not be quite so com- are less aware of the problems and processes 
‘galling if it can be shown that the critics in the higher power | echelons 
ho cited those high “up were themselves are more timid about criticizing them 
in high positions. We must, therefore, turn not clear, but it seems not unreasonable that 5 ; 
to a brief discussion of of the relations betw between both factors exert influence. 
4 the: positions ‘of these critics and those of In summary we may certainly conclude ; 
_ the associated targets in terms of the spans that intensiv content analysis of Soviet 
covered to o the starting points of self-criticism letters can yield significant i in- 
i sights into the functioning of the Soviet 
criticized tar- social system, as evidenced by our data on 
in question were divided into two ap- differential letter writing propensities ;among 
proximately equal groups. Sixty-five of social groups and classes, and those on the 
these, whom we will call low status targets, structuring, in ‘power and social distance 
were found in positions 1-10, and 62, ‘whom terms, of the relationships between “critics | 


we will call high status targets, were located — and the persons who ar! are criticized. 
Nevertheless, for many people the central 
2. Rexative Power oF ‘Critic A question ‘will undoubtedly remain a socio-— 
Tarcet IN 127 RELATIONSHIPS FROM political one: What i is the effect of the letters 


-CrivicisM Lerters* =o, Soviet newspaper readers? Although 


——————— =~ rect evidence on this question is becoming 
__Status of Criticized Target available through interviews with former 

High Low Total Soviet citizens, ‘the study the effects of 

Status of Critic High Mass communication with materials such as" 


Low 31 the critical letters is exceedingly complex = 


and difficult, and the nature of the interview _ 
‘Total 
in this case is an added compli- 4 


in positions ‘11-25. We then divided the high though the “overwhelmin ‘Majority deny 


and the | low status targets: into two groups a 


having paid ‘them any serious. attention. 
—— this case, as in so many problems in- 


the same power scale. The results indicated volving the effects of mass ass communication, : 
in Table 2 show that at least in the case _ predisposition to believe or or to be influenced — 

is the crux of the issue. Our analysis of 


of inter- and intra- ra-organizational -occupa- f the 1 1j 
tional type complaints involved in these 127 the content of the indicates 
that those Soviet citizens not disposed 


a larger proportion of those higher in power 
between “some of the criticism and Soviet 

realities can find ample material in 
letters to convince t them that t there is re rela- oye 
tively broad freedom of criticism in Soviet 

2 also low in | power rather than thos om ti gher Society , that this criticism concerns matters a= 
in of importance in everyday personal life and 
particularly in the socio- -economic function- 

of the bye that this 


in power; or to phrase it from. ‘the point 0 


the” critic, critics low in power are more 


“likely to select as objects of attack targets 


‘the case status critics 


An even division was not possible because 
the median fell in the middle of a class which such as the Communist Party and the secret eae - 


could not be further divided. as critical ‘letters serve 
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as an integrating device for acting: as an on mas- 
by permitting the release of ‘System- sive Soviet 


Tos Marvin B. 
ARIOUS writers on the American Fam- . ‘their child’s family and | its effect u upon sien 


have ‘depicted relations between relationships.* ‘ual 


erned by certain norms. _ Chi ren Carel OBTAINING THE DATA 


e typicalls establish | in 
8 ey Data for this study were obtained from 


neolocal residence usually determined by = 
“the s employment.t 1 interviews with parents of 97 families who 


Rectal in the middle classes i it is believed ‘together had 195 married children’ living 
from away from home. These families were middle 
on class 


‘themsely es.? 


ties, , and were “living during 1950 in cle 


is often si as ‘evidence of weakness typed housing areas of New Haven, Con- 


or incompetence on the part of the children, “necticut, and its suburbs. The 195 


S| 
“any further cooperation between them tends relationships comprise our sample. 
To collect the cases, ministers of 


to be limited to eriods of crisis, such as 
P teen Protestant churches were asked 


h of a famil b Chil- 


=, dren’s responsibility. for parents is similarly 
_ reduced after their marriage except Scription. ‘They and several of the respond- 
a — ents suggested 438 possible families during 


elders are too it im overished or old to manage ~siiine 
= P interview period from which 97 were 


for themselves? 
actual randomly selected for interviewing. It had 
been hoped that a random sample of all 


k ts and d children 
yong _ New Haven urban families would be possible 


than these norms would indicate. Our pur q 
7 pose in this paper is to describe the help , so as te as to reduce a sampling bias, but it be- — 


"pattern which exists and came evident soon after the: research began 
"that there were census or other data 


= The wie: wishes to thank Professor Arthur pur available w which could be be used as criteria 
_K. Davis for reading the original manuscript. Par- - Of sample - selection. Therefore, our generali-— 
- acknowledgments are to Professor John _ zations are limited to this somple of middle 
Sirjamaki and Professor Fred L. Strodtbeck for 
Class” families. 

their assistance during the course of this research. 
2Talcott Parsons stresses the economic emanci- During the interviews parents were 
- of the individual from the family of orienta- couraged to talk at length on their rela- 
tion and mobility of the new family in terms of _ tionships with their child’ S family. Thus, 


the child’s independent choice of occupation. “ 
of the Family,” in R. Ansh both | the formal and informal interview 
(editor), The Family: Its Function and Destiny, a 


New York: Harper & Bros. -» 1949, p. 92. Vie _ tions as were used. Interviews began 


New York: Houghton Company, 4The n material hed 
the writer’s Ph.D. dissertation, Family Con- 
A we tinuity: A Study of Factors Which Affect Rela- — 
‘gis Interpretation (Revised Edition), New tionships Between Families at Generational Levels, 
York: The e Dryden Inc. ‘PP. 439-446. Yale 1951. 


white, Protestant, financially well | a 


— 
Tesentment, Dy increasing the sense of assessing the continued effective functioning 
_ mass participation and by simultaneously of the Soviet system. 
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_ THE HELP HELP PATTERN ID 
questioning and the respondent with such expressions | as, “J hope 


_ encouraged to emphasize or elaborate any never have to,” or “I “would rather go 
detail he desired. Leading questions were to the poorhouse first. 
to facilitate this, and to get him to In 154 of the cases in ‘the sample 
concrete illustrations Tegarding ‘tela- parents had established a pattern of giving 
tionships. During this time notes and com- moderate help and service to their ‘married 
plete taken down in abbre- child’s s family. included gifts, such 
form and “recorded immediately furniture, household and kitchen equipment, 
afterwards. the young couple upon marriage; finan- 

Tests for reliability of data were obtained assistance some of their larger ex- 

= by asking rephrased questions later on in penditures, such as in the purchase or 

the: interview; informal questioning on building of a house, loans or gifts of money 
terial previously « covered _ after the schedule to them; such services as gardening, land- 

and notes” quite noticeably had been “put -scaping, house construction, "painting 
"away; and a young couple, who were repairing the house; and "such personal 
-miliar with 12 of the families in the ‘sample, assistance as care of gi grandchildren during 
“rechecked the: data of cases of parent- their parents’ vacation or provision of in- 
child” family relationships after vacations for them or the ‘grand- 
was completed. children. In return for this assistance parents" 


"expected fro from their children continued affec- 


THE HELP tional response, inclusion in some of their 
5 

uddle Our findings show that in P 


lives. in this, ‘Goes except f for. ‘emergency periods. 
ney were still _young and needed ‘Hastings gave her ideas” latter 


“continue to grow and develop with their point: 


children, and that they were not ready 


retirement. 5 Also, they wished to have the _ We have “ “launched” our children. We gave 
privilege of companionship -grand- ‘them cash, furniture, ond helped them in 
children. On the latter point, Mr. W illiams buying their homes and now they will 


have to carry on by themselves. We enjoy 


We enjoy being grandparents. In fact it is can’ t afford ce giving once in a while is 
the first real free ride in life. We receive all right, but not to give them “money ~d ee 
--- more pleasure out of them than we did from “4 ‘the time. We don’t think this would be right > 
our own, . We can enjoy them and yet not besides I don’t our children would 
_ have the responsibility for them. When you accept it (Case 92). ae 


are grandparents you complete the life- ld thei 
child produces a child (Case ome elders were willing to help their 


Children, in ‘turn, wanted the friendly quired that they, in turn, develop a sense 
assistance at and encouragement of parents “of responsibility which goes with the posses- 
at the start of their marital adventure sion of wealth. Mr. Fargo gave each of 


hs the children a hundred in stock 


responsibility. Mrs. ‘Fargo, in 
‘this, emphasized | ‘that she ‘not believe 


Frequently parents substitute work 
years because they have fewer children and ‘these for money gifts, aware of their child’s 


are leaving home earlier than formerly. “The = 
Family Cycle,” American Sociological Review, 12. desire t to feel ‘independent, while 


April, 1947), PP. ‘ Mr. and Mrs. Duncan give both 


mas- — 
one 
in 
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en- flow of financial aid was in one direction, 
ela- from the parents to the children. Parents about ten years old. When they reached 
~~ & f 92 of the 97 families in this sample sta 4 
tan that they did not expect their children it 
ues- support them financially, illustrating 
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AME AMERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL REVIEW 
‘and service. Duncan explained how “this.” Little Bruce was all agog over a 79 cent 
- close they now were to their daughter-in- dump truck. I am giving you these details to 


law because of their weekend visits to help Show you how marriage has changed our rela- 
tionships with» the girls. Now) they openly 


praise us and are _ grateful for what we do. 
‘they for them. I think it is not only” because they 
ure hase: have matured but also that they now have 


- We feel that ‘Marge is just like our own their own families and face the same diffi- 


child. T never realized she was such a hard ~ culties we had with them. They see some use 
worker . and the way she pitches in in to in us older folks 44). 
et the house fixed up! 


way for Mr. Duncan to relax. heavy Often, after grandchildren are par- 


4q 
weekend. We enjoy this sort method of helping the family than paying 
tm 
We try not to as we _know 


feel we ho spital bill. To illustrate, 
that the want to be inde endent Case 36 39 
pe (Cas 9). 


son-in- -law together. He 


recall that night. I was more excited than 
é Stills have a help te when my own child was born. After the doctor 


the Duncans but give more time and money came down and told us it was a boy we both» 
-_ to one son than to. another. This is because ia sighed with relief and sat down to have “a 
the oldest boy, Mark, has a growing family said to Bob, “I 

and is in greater need of their help. Mr. to let ‘me know what the hospital ex. 


*  penses are and I’ ll write you out a check.” 
_> as parents in six other cases are also” "He mumbled a reply which I couldn’t under- 


doing, is keeping a record of his expendi- like, “J 


tures so that after he and Mrs. Still pass what they will be. ” I then thought that be- 
_ away the family property will be evenly dis- cause he was so “excited he wasn’t straight 


tributed between the two sons (Case 34). with his answer and I told him te let me 

my. ‘Mr. Hartigan discovered soon after his know about the bill later on. He never did. 

2. i daughters married that he had to help them : I found out from my daughter that he became 
<3 : indirectly so as not to convey the impres- Bao upset over my gesture to pay the bill. 


~Planne or this baby, down to every con- 
upon their duties as family heads. He -ceivable cost, and here I blundered trying 


fw to take away a father’s privilege and respon- 


We found out early in their marriages that sibility. I learned my lesson. Surprisingly, later 
you can’t do anything for them directly. Their Bers, there oss no objection but rather appre- 
husbands are reluctant to take any “of our ciation when I offered to buy a a carriage for 


offerings: of money or help. We have discov- the 89). tony MO 
ered that once they begin a project and ig il 
additional help they would accept her Tike fr. Noyes _are 


. We have to work through our daugh- 
Beda get the seas information on (Case 84). family, i if { given discreetly, produces the de- 
sired response they seek, namely, increased 


‘Speedy ‘indicated that his four appreciation and affection for 
and child’s 
Sure, we give them things but ‘it is 
‘untary on our part. We don’t have to. We 
enjoy doing it. Last mon or examp we erations by pets launched 
_ visited Louise and brought a few gifts. I'm jobs which differ radically from those of © 
sure they all didn’t amount to over ten dollars. 
- You should have seen her face when we fi al Robert E. L. saline “Interaction of Genera-_ 
eo to her. She ‘made s some remark like, tions and Family Stability,’ ’ American Sociological 
Mother and Dad, you ou didn’t have to do Review, 12 (April, Pp. 
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z= a THE HELP PATTERN IN ‘THE MIDDLE CLASS | 


fathers, are losing t the fund of knowl- cial pelationshige are free of 
edge and heritage their r families have tension and parents recognize this when they 4 
amassed through the old system of appren-_ say, “He is line one of us,” or “He fits in. -~ peasy : 
ticeship i in family trades and professions. av 
Our evidence indicates that 18 of the 90 NURSING | CARE 


— sons in “Parents and ‘their 
1 developed a help pattern’ expressed 
dom to call upon each other for assist- 
ance and planning of famil activities. The 
elsewhere Sing to findings indicate in n 120 ¢ of 154 cases 4 
the tami y enterprise. Mr. styler described where ach 
pattern had been established 
this: parents and children take care of one 


Stuart wo worked ‘three years at . other during illness regardless of ‘the dis 


“a Company before he “joined ‘me and when he tance between their respective households. | 

did, it was his own decision. I needed him — In only eight of 41 cases of no help pattern 
I never used this fact to make him come. care. occur. 
know this sounds trite but he worked he 
every department and got to know every Cam Hew 

ae machine before he was given responsibility. 


He is not merely the boss’s son... but super- 

intendent on his own ability. He knows Nursing Care 


machine i in the place and can operate and 
make repairs on each one. . . (Case 


In like manner other parents in this group 


are giving» increased responsibility to their square=52.42; P less than .01. 
grown sons and gradually withdrawing from 
active operation of the business. Mrs. Parents g gave the greatest amount of 


explained: - nursing care during the confinements of 


| husband told “What their daughters, either by taking the older 


the point of working» all your life building grandchildren to live with them or by per- 
‘into it ey want to go in and are antici 
not “being forced to. fact, | Henry war their daughters more frequently than by 
offered an excellent position the U.S.A- daughters-in-law. . The latter asked help of 

_ ‘Tepresentative of an English firm in New them when their own parents were ill, lived 
‘York. I thought that he should take it as too far away, or were dead. 

would have made more in the two Where no help pattern existed, parents” 

or three years: working for them than he will 
te en working for Ded. He hes had little to do with the sicknesses of their 

down ‘(Case 78). married children . Frequently they rational- 

. Mr. Hastings employs both his son and for nursing help with such expressions as, 

son-in-law in his machine concern and is “They know that I am very busy and don’ 
gradually relinquishing control to them. . Mrs. want to bother me”’ and “ I’ve done enough ag 

Hastings commented: “That is our plan— __ 


‘0 withdraw gradually—now he spends only Rating of ‘the families as to whether they 


ix months a year with the business. Need- had a service exchange pattern was done by the 


ess to say we are a pretty ¢ closely — and one other person who read - 
complete case histories. In rating the families no 


” 
(Case 62). specific criteria were used, each rater using his 
When there exists economic cooperation judgment in this matter. However, each sought 
“between generational families closer tela- to understand the total configuration of 
tionships develop between | them. Parents” relationships as a basis for rating. The results 


and their child’s spouse, by working to- = this reliability test indicate the coefficient of os 
correlation between the two sets of scores was high | * 
a 


‘gether, often develop better understanding significant, r=. 87. Because of this high corre- 
"4 _of each other, and learn to settle their mis- 
understandings amicably. F Furthermore, 
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got my nd to look after. 
only one have left and he comes first.” CULTURAL FACTOR 


Despite a child’s marriage to an individual 
PLANNI from a cultural background which is differ- 

ent from his own, his” parents nevertheless. 
_ Frequently | parents provide an inexpensive continue to | assist him after marriage. This 


vacation for their married children. Our generalization was indicated because of f 
4 findings indicate that in 126 of 154 cases cases 0 of similarity of cultural background 
of help and in 10 of the 41 no-help pattern of marriage mates, a help pattern existed 

this, in 124 and in 31 of 39 cases of of "dissimilar 

to be of mutual benefit to one another. background in marriage? 

Tame 2. ‘outgroup marriages al and others gave no 
=. cuse for them, all expressed a desire to 

Vacation continue cordial relationships with their « own 

‘on — child and to have some role in the upbring- 

__Help Pattern Heaths continued to aid their daugh- 


Present 16 ter and her children although she married” 


square=53.1 ; Pi less than 01. outsider. She said: 


keep ir in close touch h with Mary. In fact, 


assistance may be given in several I send her packages of clothes for the grand. 
_ ways. One practice is for parents to take children, money, and newspaper clippings 
the grandchildren while the young married about the things her friends 4 24 


z pair go off for a vacation by themselves. Sn-in-law is not a good provider. He is a- oe 
Often parents, instead of ‘going « off by them- and does" ‘things differently. Her inter 

J ‘marriage has hurt us, we will help her in any 

 plish this, they usually rent (if they don n’t way we can (Case 100). ‘ignite 


own one) a lar summer cottage i in a 


this. Mrs. Butterworth described the typical _Parents ‘stated that they wai q 
vacation pattern. She said: their children to begin married life at the 


bi 
Ever” ‘since the ion boy married we we: have | same class level as their own and, if pos- | 
be 4 § ible, to achieve a still higher one. They 
_ been coming down here for the summer and = sible, to achieve a still higher one. ey 
had each child visit us for their the difficulty of children ‘upon 
tion. with four of “them married we “marriage to” establish a home 
them come in shifts. In fact we bought 

house last year and winterized it and 

“sold. our home in the city. In this way we , 


have an attractive place for the 


= st pa Provide the vaca- mates differed in any one of these items. 


; tion site during the early years ‘after mar- "5 Judson T. Landis suggests that both sets of 

riage, at a period when the young couple parents maintain a relationship with their 

can ill, afford ‘to provide their own. Fre- involved in an interfaith marriage, being anxious 


af to. see that the grandchild is brought up in the 
quently, ving a child improves his financial proper faith. “Marriages of Mixed and Non-mixed 
status, joint vacations persist but be Religious Faith,” American Sociological Review, 14 
somewhat changed | ‘in in that parents (June, 1949), p. 406.0 


for them all my life, why should ner separate Out | equal 
problems now Mrs. Black, who was a__ nearby cottages: eleven such family patterns they 
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_THE HELP MIDDLE CLASS FAMILY 
¥ equal to the one they had “just lef left. Thus, sum of money on their children’s education — 
they felt that. they should to some extent but ne nevertheless continued to help them 
subsidize them. Most elders had made ‘aw after their marriages. _ Mrs. Butterworth 


money d during their own | lifetimes, and saw explained: 
_Teason n why they shouldn’ t help their (he e was the he last ast of 


children use improve their four to leave home) Mr. Butterworth and 


position. igen were ng about our children one evening 
Parents of 59° families, representing 118 and he said to me, “Margaret, now that we 
ee of the 15 154 cases of parent-child relationships have spent approximately $50,000 on our -chil- 
in the sample where a help pattern existed, dren’s education — let’s see now what “they” = 
revealed that their assistance was needed ¢ can do with ‘it. Let’ s leave them alone; we 
chil n were not to lose their present have our part—now it is to them. 
socio- economic status. Mrs. Queen _illus- 


trated the typical response of parents when — he would continue to help them out. I am — ; 
eatin ill _ that he feels like I do. We have more ian 


she said: | than we can use and they now need our help 
today’s prices and costs of | housing you and furthermore they appreciate every little. 
can’t expect children who have just finished ist thing we do for them n (Case 40). e- 
school be able to build or buy a house or 


ven lis ntly in an apartment without 
help from the family. It might have all 


det in my day to say, “You are 21, you are 7 The e findings suggest | that “despite the re- 
_ on your own.” Today it is different. Our feel- duced emphasis on familism of the middle 
ing is that we have enough money now class ‘| family, parents and their married chil- 
help th dren in this sample have patt ern of giving 
children? ew 35), y not help the and receiving between them. Moreover, this 
pattern is “related to the continuity of 
Hollow and h band had limited intergenerational family relationships. If 


“financial ‘resources when they were e married of help i is 


Consequently, they have are. more likely to develop a 
> intent on helping their children avoid similar — understanding of one another’ s newly cre- = 
ated roles , to learn behavior in relation 
e started and these, and ‘to ‘more 


ss 


a 

4 first world war order to s save some tion of problems of concern to them. 
= money. Our parents “gave us nothing. Also, | parents find in ‘their new activities 
children differently. They are marrying adequate substitutes for. 


a earlier and parents are willing to help them — ing roles now decreased in importance. a 
out. We. were very anxious for ‘them to go” 


a _ Parents” su ported these generalizations 
and get degrees: as we were never PP 


able financialy to finish | our college courses, by saying that they wished to help their 


husband feels that they ought to have lished on their own class level or even a 


| start and not to struggle like we had to. He higher one, and, in turn, wanted affectional | 
said to me e recently, “How would vit for response from them. They believed children 
to be more appreciative of their financial — 

pany to have his children living in the: serv ice help after marriage. This was 

section of town or going around | like w because they. now faced the problems" of 
Baldwin had 4 tos i 

his money when a bank alle time, the efforts their own parents ex- 

during ‘Stock crash of and in | providing for them. | However, 


to provide f for the security their children’s Ss “families permanently, 
‘of his children (Case 31). many learned that help given in ‘moderation 


Mrs. Butterworth spent a large was more prudent unrestrained giving. 
| 
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ii Ww hen given | in moderate ; amounts, it did not that each had some part in the ‘other’s suc- 
create ‘conflict with the new family head. 10 cess. Even in instances” where children did 

Parents also indicated that b mutual aid not observe t the norms: regarding endo 

y th g 
with married children i in nursing care, house _ staat Parents ‘continued to assist 
airing, vacation plannin , and similar them. Fe 

activities, they enriched one ne another’s lives, Apparently the middle “class “family as 
took pride in their achievements, » and felt “rer sresented in ‘our samp le is not as inde- 
pride p p 
pendent or isolated a unit as it is generally 
Mirra Komarovsky has an interesting analysis 4 thought to be. Affectional and economic ties 
of factors making for in-law ‘conflict. “Functional Il link the lf 
Analysis of Sex Roles,” American Sociological still link the -generationa amilies. and | give 


a Review, 15 (August, 1950), pp. 508-516. stability to their relationships. 


Ai paper presents data bearing upon _ tories which were selected for study. The | 
T the hypothesis that the vertical mo- respective size of the management groups is 
bility of American ‘factory workers 34, 121, and 109 persons. The status 
because of basic” changes in levels within each factory were classified as: 
organization." One way in which we work level, (2) foreman, (3) 
an test this hy pothesis of ‘declining m mobility ate ate management, and 7 


produc 

cords usually contain a full account of the tion. “The 306 cases were 

company job history and education of all age, education, length of service at each 
= employed managers. Now rel, and type of work at each level 

personnel records reveal the effects of older Using» these data we wish to test 

personnel Policies as well as of m -modern aspects” of the hypothesis about declining 
ae 7 trends. . Consequently, if personnel policies _ mobility. First, we wish to ascertain whether — 4 
_ have changed with reference to selection of f or not the chances for workers to tise to_ q 
“managers: these records ‘Should reveal such “management positions have declined. Sec- 

a change. The two major criteria available we wish to establish an index of 4 
personnel records are amount 0 of bility to ‘determine w whether differences 
length of service at each job sys systems among g the four plants may 


level. These indices can be used to reveal be explained as a function of differing 
any significant changes that have occurred — 


in mobility p patterns from worker to manager. a 


‘this study reports Because only four factories were included 


of in this is study with a total of only 306 cases, 
d f the ersonnel 
tittle or or nothing can be said about national 


_ trends. However, if a national trend exists, 
resent! lo ed “mana ers in four ,  wends. 1d 
agers i it is plausible t that it should b be reflected 


Paper annual “meeting of the ‘in | the factories chosen for study. On th 
American Sociological Society, September 3-5, 1952. ~ other er hand, w we can effectively test the idea 


ng the validity of the viewpoint that mobility 7 
from worker to manager has declined. See, for — associated - with declining mobility. ‘Each of 


example, J. O. Hertzler, “Some Tendencies Toward _ these four factories Tepresents: a case study, | 


a Closed Class System in the United States,” Social and the ma he com mpared to determine 
4 (March, 1952); and Gideon Sjoberg, “Are y be apared 
- Social Classes in America Becoming More Rigid?”, whether age, size, type of production, and — 


American ‘Sociological Review (December, 1951). community setting of each factory are 


1A controversy exists in the literature concern- that changes factory organization are 
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VERTICAL, MOBILITY ie 


= If ‘there i is a trend of declining mobility 


ed “management will should find, over time, an in se 


ment training programs, an increase in 
rom itive process. If, on ‘te tions calling for higher, technical education, 
other hand, perfect mobility is lacking, one and a tendency to promote college gradu- 

both of the following conditions Will ates to. management ranks “more. quickly 
occur: (1) Managers will be drawn from than non- on-college graduates. 
te some source other than worker levels, | L€. If a college degree is ‘prerequisite for 
a will never have occupied the ‘Status of “management status today, and if only a. 

‘ worker; (2) managers will appear to ‘come high school diploma was a prerequisite for 
worker levels, but in actuality will “management status twenty years ago, 
a group with special characteristics if the vast bulk of production workers. are 
_ differentiating them from “ordinary” ’ work- — still not college graduates, then the mo- 
Such managers will not have competed bilitv of “ordinary” workers” has declined.* 

“ 

on an equal basis with “ordinary” “workers Table 1 shows that there has been an in- 

for management positions, but will have crease in the ratio of college to non-college 
"enjoyed a special advantage. Characteristics trained managers from. the years 1920 to 
may affect competition for management 1950. This increase occurred all within the 


ae positions may be ethnic status, religion, race, -dast six years. Analyzing the data by indi- 
kinship, education, membership in voluntary vidual plants, we find that ‘most of the 

associations, an and the like.* As stated previ- a increase in college graduates can be attrib-- 


_ ously our interest, in this. study, is s centered — uted to Plant No. 2 which started in 1939. 
on the factor of education as it affects mo- If the influence of Plant No. 2 is removed 


; bility, because educational qualifications | the data show no trend toward an increase % 


in the percentage of college trained man ; 
, wa rh agers. The table also shows that Plant No. 1, 

— another factory only eleven years old, has 
_ * Managers were ‘defined in ‘this study as lien: only 27. 3 per cent t college trained managers, 

Persons who are employed full time, whose duties and therefore the two new | plants present 

are defined by those above them as primarily opposite tendencies in the ‘sources 

Supervision, and who carry an “official” title d h 

ss as foreman, etc. Persons doing only part time Bvt they raw ‘managers. t appears t hat — 

supervisory work were not included in this study the c competitive chances of non- -college 

ie managers. “Leadmen” and ‘ ‘working” foremen trained personnel have not decreased > 


mobility a are 


also were not included. ‘Union status and power nificantly in three out of the four plants. — * 
7 to hire and fire were not considered as criteria Another factor which diminishes the com- : 


in determining those included as managers. Due p petitive chances of the “ordinary” worker 
to this definition, chemists, engineers, and other 


staff or professional people included in man- 


agement Gey hed supervisory Cuties. It is levels” seems self-evident until one attempts to 
‘Recognized that the term is a social managers as to their source, and the terms 


and is subject: to ambiguities. Other then become difficult to define. It is assumed i in 


_ definitions might have produced different results the study that “ordinary” workers are 
than those reported in this study. duction workers who are non-college graduates” 


3 Orvis Collins has shown how in a New ‘Eng- and who, with certain exceptions, are hired through 
and factory ethnic - membership controlled job pro- = employment office, rather than through any 


_motion. “Ethnic Behavior in Industry: Sponsor- recruitment program or special training organiza- 


and Rejection’ in a New y England Factory,” tion. The author did not collect data on the ratio 
American Journal of Sociology (January, 1946). ; of college to non-college production workers, hence 
if Melville Dalton has described the relationship be- — cannot state with any certainty how many college i 


religious and associational factors and ‘pro- graduates start to work in factories as “ordinary” 
motion within management for a large midwestern workers. The assumption is made, however, that 
_ factory. “Informal Factors in Career Achievement, P there are fewer college graduates among opal 
American | Journal of Sociol 1951). workers that than there are in ranks. 
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1945- 1950 3 25.0. 82. 4 


or died at ‘unequal rates, then the shown | on the ‘table will contain an 


bias. Case study analysis of each plant indicates that these figures are fairly reliable. — 7 os 
College trained” means one or more of college. 
is the “college training program.” Here dif. spent level for college 
- ferential advantages which may exist on an managers is 1. 5 while the median for non- 
informal level are legitimized and made part college trained is 7.5 difference of | six 
of of official policy. In our ‘sample, Plants Nos. = years. | These data then plausible evi- 

2 and 4 had such programs. In Plant No. 2 ae for a lack of equal competitive chances. - 
over half the management group came from Combining g the four indices we e have used | 

training programs. In Plant No. to test the hypothesis of equal competitive 

only a small number of managers, ‘estimated chances, and hence of declining ‘mobility 

at about five per cent, had such a program. from worker to manager, we find that a | 


r 
In the other two plants, there were no such is not an | overall, powerful trend which is 
training programs giving special s status | to easily discernible from our data. If the trend 
college graduates. = toward decreasing mobility were very strong, 


cline if there is an increase managers Figure 1. Length of Time Spent at the Work 


drawn from technical, ‘professional, and Level Expressed as Per Cent for College and ‘Non- 


Le 
staff positions. . These positions usually ollege Trained Managers* 


quire additional training in the form of 


_ higher education. I It is well known that there 


sional and staff positions within American 
= 
_ increase in the number of managers chosen 
from such specialties. 6-8 12-14 15-17 12-20 21-23 24-26 27-29 
chances arises tl through 1 comparing the le length 
time which co college and non- -college trained 8 
managers spend as workers prior to promo- | | | 
traine managers not promote rom rt 
worker status more quickly than other To the significance of the. 
a ‘groups, _ there is plausible evidence for equal between these two distributions, the time periods — 
‘competition with non- -college workers. The SS collapsed into three categories ; 0-8.9 years, 


9-17.9 years, and 18 plus years for both college 
following graph indicates ‘wide differences and non- ncollege groups. “Chi square for these data 


6-8 9-11 12-14 15-17 18 18-20 21-23 7-29 
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FACTORY ORG: ANIZ: ATION AND VERTICAL MOBILITY 


‘say as strong as trend of in- of the industry, seasonality of production, 


creased levels of education in the popula- and community setting, 

tion, the four indices should reveal decreas- To obtain an index of amount of 

‘mobility more clearly. . The trend for bility, we have classified managers in n terms 
increasing amount of education in the pop- of the sources from which they were -drawn, 


— 


ulation i is reflected clearly in our data, but By this method we hoped to differentiate final | 

no such clear manifestation of ‘teond for. those managers who started ‘as production 
decreased mobility could be found. 5 ‘It workers with relatively equal competitive 

pears: that in the two older factories, there chances, from those managers who clearly : 
been relatively little change in “mobility never production workers, or whose 

patterns. In the two new factories we find service as production workers was a token = a 
tendencies, one to restrict competi-- effort. The three classifications finally 

tive chances “of ordinary workers quite rived at were: (1) managers drawn “rom 
_ sharply, the other ‘to maintain competitive — the work level”; (2) managers drawn ‘ in 


Taste 2. Source OF ‘MANAGERS By PLANTS AND For ToTaL Grovr* 


Number > Number 
Man- Per Man- Man- Per Man- Per 


‘From v work level 


2 from the work level.” The row "was deleted because 
less than five. Chi square for this ta able was 77 With three of freedom, ‘it significant 


beyond | the 01 per cent level. 
FACTORY ORGANIZATION AND DECREASING an an source.® In Table 
MOBILITY we have defined managers as s from a “work 
decreasing mobility | function of level” source if they have had two or more 


social organization of plants, then “differ. Years company experience as “production 
ences between plants in in the amount of mo- _ a 


workers. ‘This excludes college graduates who 
cS bility should be manifested w when plants are promoted to management before two = 
in their technical and organi- _ years service as production workers, and 

1 Our second hypothesis was “that & excludes all workers first job (lor 


modern rationalized production methods re- _* a duration of one year) was clerical or pre- 


sult in decreasing worker mobility. To test _ fessional. College graduates under special 


this hypothesis we need first st to construct. ee 


a J th it f mobiliti is as 6The work history upon which clas fication 
inden amount 0 y can based relates only to an work | 


to organization. The | 


plant “organization which we wish to relate which have. been to overcome. A given 
college graduate may have had many years 
= to amount of mobility are: hy type of pro-— work lev el experience with another company, , and 
duction. process, age, social prestige then be hired as ‘executive by the company 
in the category “not from the work level.” 
large corporation, there are no small companies Inspection of the data indicates such situations 


23 in n the sample, and we can treat size as a —— tend to occur infrequently, and do not account for 
ailiere 
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: ized training programs s would not tend to Taste 3. Tyre or Propuction Process Comparea 
fall into this “from the work level” category Prant Mosnary Rate 


Because they usually spend less than two ee 
years as production workers and are moved oe 
of one to two years. We have de- 
with a “college degree and less than two Plant 


whose first job was clerical | (or pro- 


fessional. Last we have classified as ‘ “ambig- 


uous” those managers with a a “high school — Factory No. 3 was, from a period of about 


perience as production | workers, . The results ~ "Production, and we find that the ‘mobility. 
of this classification are shown in Table rate for ‘this factory has not changed sig- 
the variation between plants in mo- nificantly despite the change from 
bility rates i is statistically significant; on _ Style” to “mixed.” Such a finding leads to 
we can look for factors which may explain the necessity for individual or case analysis 
Why in ‘Plant No. 82. .6 per cent of the of each to determine further quali- 
total management ‘group are drawn from ‘fications testing | the hypothesis that 
the work level, whereas in Plant No. ‘modern. 
only 20. 0.6 per “cent fom the mobility. 
Considering of the actor that may ployees,, produces a ‘standardized product 


hypothesis ‘that "production processes to seasonal. variation _ 


speak here of three types of workers, It is part of “large corporation 


process. The first is “old style,” in which about twenty years old, and this plant itself 
r grow of a eleven years old. The plant. is located in 


skiHed workers iorm the major group th d h 
production workers. Second is a “mixed” e open countryside and has no historic 
relationship to any community. The com-— 


type: of “production i in which skilled and h f lized. 
semi- -skilled are both used in the production ized: junior “management 
ie ‘Third is the modern or cntleesiiens training program. This plant « exhibits a very 
ine. high mobility rate (76.2 per cent). We might 


j 
t 4 ‘Production method which reduces most or ~ expect that Plant No. 1, having been estab- 


all ll of the production age to semi-skilled 2 -lished only ten years ago, and being a ‘mass 
or unskilled work. These three types production factory, might display a pattern 


of low mobility from worker to manager, 
to “categorize the "quality or “character of particularly as the plant was set up asa 
production in the plants studied. While ad completed unit and | did not grow up slowly 
exact, t they serve asa crude guide against within the content of community. 1 
which ‘mobility rates” may be compared. 
ar Table 3 shows the relationship between type — 
a of production and n mobility rate. It can be bility weer 
the “mixed” production type is llity rate may be t that national 
‘eel wil with high mobility rates, and » = em of which this plant is a unit was: 


modern’ > production method is associated 


One possible explanation for this “high 


mobility rates. Thus, the data in — 


Table 3 tend to uphold the hypothesis _— workers {¢ for production, and hence may be 
classed as “old style.” The personnel man- 


the modern factory organi ization results 
4 lowered worker mobility. ager of the local plant studied stated that 


~it 


In the four factories mene can company policy has been to maintain pro- 
be classed as old style in production meth- motion policies which had been first estab-_ 
ods, which» ‘Mmits the — However, lished in the construction ‘industry. -Conse- 


diploma and with less than two years” ex- 1900 to 1920, by “old style” 


This plant has 300° em-— 


ever, the» very reverse is the case. 


founded | and developed in the construction 
* industry, which is based upon use of skilled | 
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is Plant No. ma the four factories. Thirty to 
may be described as “mixed” production ago, this plant apparently had “old 
| methods: and an “old style” mobility system. _ style” production process. With technologi- 
Plant No. 2. This plant presents a per- change, m most of the skilled workers 
‘fect case of modern production methods reduced to semi-skilled status, but the 


Only 20.6— per ‘cent of its managers come 


change. Here is a clear-cut case of change 


being associated with _low y_ mobility rates. system of the plant has shown little 


from the “work level.” It. ‘started in 1939, in production without rape 


“has 260 employees, and produces a stand- system, W hy should 
One possible explanation lies in the 


occur? 


almost exclusively in production. Production Setting | of the plant. A company town sur-— 


consists of chemical processes and com- 
“modern” and “rationalized.” ” This 
company explicitly chooses its its managers by 
a management training program, and in the 
case of the local plant studied, , drew ‘most © 
of its management group from business and 


engineering schools large universities. 


product utilizing semi-skilled labor 


rounds Plant No. 3. Both plant. and town 
are relatively isolated from the large urban 


center thirty miles” away. Plant No. 3 


tains a large” number of authority levels. 
There are at least three classifications of 

foreman, and ‘several classifications in 
“intermediate” level of management. “Such 


Plant No. 2 has more staff and professional a management hierarchy was consistent with ; 


“fie than any of the other plants a large plant based u upon the use of skilled 
studied. Its personnel manager boasts of the workers. Today, this organization of man- 


= approach ¢ of his company | because 
is an Eastern firm; and he contrasts this 
to the “home grown” concepts about organi-_ 


agement may not be the most efficient plan 
in terms of unit costs, but the system has — 


been maintained, thus providing a “whole 


From interviewing the personnel managers _ of management, which function to give small 
Plants Nos. and 2, it would appear recognizable advancement to individuals. 
there is more social distance between relationships between persons within 


workers and managers in Plant No. 2 than plant in the community are very 


| ation | manifested by W estern companies. series of minute gradations within the ranks 


“is the case in Plant No. 1. It may be that, close, in the sense that many people know z a 


storic with | growth, Plant No. 2 will some ‘one another, and in sense there 
com- 
managerial but this can only outside ‘the plant. ‘The stability the com- 


established with the passage | time. Plant town, the long service records of 


might 
stab- 
mass 


No. 2, because it has no historic dl ployees, its telative prosperity during the 
to any community, shad no established cus- 
toms to break down in n setting up a promo o- managers from the ‘work force” all 
tion system which denies mobility to mos most may be factors: operating ton maintain 
of its production workers. present “system of mobility despite the fact 
Plant No. 3. This | plant in 1905 that present production methods are quite 
cand has 1, 880 employees. It produces a ‘ ‘modern.” On a more impressionistic level, — 
_ standardized food product subject to little one is ‘struck by” the fact that both the — 
; ss fluctuation. Its production workers P| plant ar and the ci company town are “old style” _ 


are 4 semi- -skilled workers, but -con- in many ways. ‘The * ‘cake of custom, 


“ 


work, build machines, and carry tem manifested in this plant. 
“on other activities necessary to the factory. _ Plant No. 4. _ This plant consists of eight © 


| The plant personnel manager stated | that the —_ factories here combined into one for 
department carried out activi- purposes purposes. statistical treatment. These 


ties which in many other r plants are relegated 
Combining these eight plants into one, 


outside concerns who have the. appropri-— 
facilitating statistical argument, weakens our 
skilled workers. Plant No. 3 exhibits study analysis. Because each of these factories is 
a monility rate | of 82. 6 per | cent, the the highest located in a different town, it becomes impossible 


depression, and the original s system n of 
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are all similar units ofa food central there was a ceiling 

corporation. The Standardized on mobility within r management ranks, To- 

product is produced by methods requiring . day this company has implemented a college 7 
largely unskilled labor. Production is highly program, and i is attempting to shift 
secon resulting in a peak of 7,000 work-— its managers | back and forth between Pro 
during slack slack period. few few “ “regular” 

employees are retained for the whole 
but the bulk of the work force are id is not ‘certain but it appears: reasonable to 


processes, we that the ability. 

rate of these plants would be very” low, ty bn iualioned with a given type of mobility 
we find that the mobility rate is 42. 2 per system. The conclusion drawn from Table 3 
’ cent which is higher than might be ex sected. that “mixed” production: methods are asso- 

_ The factors of seasonality and social status = with high mobility rates, and “mod-_ 

may explain: this apparently high rate. The ern production methods with low mobility 
migrant workers: rates, needs to be interpreted in the light 


A 

q 
SUMMARY AND CONCLUSION — | 
: “refers not to one but to two groups ‘that have reported on four plants 
7 : are in many ways. socially distinct. Twenty = taining 306 cases of managers. in an attempt 
out of. 109 managers started as seasonal . to determine whether or not there is a trend 
a? workers, hence that group of workers who toward decreased mobility from worker to to at 
fend to be promoted to management ranks Manager, and whether | 


probably y come from local ‘residents who methods are associated with low mobility — 
wish to work full time and who are prob-— ‘rates. For the 306 cases we find that there — 


socially “different? ’ from the vast | bulk» has been an increase in the percentage of 


This. industry has con- =. “college” training. However, 


‘their s sentiments tend to ree represent i in sev eral group with 


bility 1 has ‘and to ‘the extent of 
of manage 
may not extend to the migrant ‘wad seasonal 

office where all staff and profes: within the four plants and comparison with 

sional functions are ( carried out. From inter- an index mobility, reveals that those 
view evidence, it appears that historically factories with "modern production. methods 


there was little movement the man- tend to have low mobility rates and those 
with mixed production methods have high 
in 


| mobility rates. From a case study e examina- 
; ts argue that community factors may affect these tion of each | of the four plants, it. es 
eS promotion systems unless it can be shown > that social factors within the plants” and 


that the eight towns are identical in their effects social forces’ within the fecal community. 

_ upon the factories. As it was not possible to draw ' 
this inference the effect of social settings upon a relationship the of mobility 

eight factories entitled Plant No. 4 must remain conclude, 
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economic factors intervene between produc-— 
tion ‘methods and the mobility system which 
is designed to o organize and reward the indi- 


F NET MIGRAT TION IN THE ‘UNITED STATES 


3s 

that the “data” e ‘recognition of 

‘complex factors and forces at work. 


the small number of cases collected, little 


viduals: within the factory. ae can be said about worker mobility in gen- 


» z We have been able neither to ‘prove no nor 
q the that modern 


DANIEL 


Additional ‘studies are needed if we 
‘modern” 


‘o ESTIMATES OF NET MIGRATION INT 
1870-1940 * 


O. PRICE 


University of North Carolina 


HE two outstanding» studies of his- 

g torical trends of internal migration 

4 in the: United States were both made 

lee some years ago. Galpin and Manny’ made 

their study in 1934 and Thornthwaite’ 
_ study? was also made in that year. Both 


number at the end of the decade 
and he difference is considered to be due | 
‘to net migration. Obviously the accuracy of W 
1 this method is determined by both the ac- 
of enumeration of the population 


and the accuracy of | the survival rates. Since 


of these studies used state-of- -of-birth data data fron from _ enumeration is generally fairly accurate and 
the Census. since there is little we can do about errors 


; __ The present study, for which this paper 


merely a progress report, , is using the sur- 
vival method for estimating net migration. 
~ In this method survival rates are computed 
for each age- -color- nativity ‘group for 


each decade. hese survival rates are ap- 


plied to the number present in a State at 
beginning of a decade, in order to get 
an expected number present in the State 


at the end 1 of th the decade. This expected 


“number is mpared_ with the observed 


“American Sociological Society, vats 3- 5, 1952. 
The paper is a progress “report on part of a 
research project — which is joint between the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania and the Institute for Re- 


search in Social Science of the University of North — 


Carolina and financed by the Rockefeller Founda-— 
tion. The writer is greatly indebted to James Mas- 
lowski, Research Assistant, for valuable aid on all 
aspects of this project, especially in “supervision — 
of the computations. Data to 1950 could not be 
included because needed census materials were not 
yet available when this study was made. _ 


Migration Among the Native White Population 
as Indicated by Differences between State of Birth 
State of Residence, Washington: United 

Department of Agriculture, 1934. 
2C. W. Internal Migration in 


Vania Press, 1934. 


ye 
5. Galpin and T. B. Manny, Inter- state 


nnsyl- 


_ here, our efforts are turned to the computa-— 
tion’ of of survival rates. ‘Life table survival 
rates would seem to be a first choice | though 
investigation indicates that we can do better. 
10n Indice 
Life table survival rates are smoothed to 


: 


‘Mera 


tion 


ing the number of in ‘the U. aged 
20-24 at the end of the decade by the . 
number of ‘people in the U. ‘S. 10-14 
the beginning of the decade. This survival 
is mostly a measure of that Proportion 
“of the group surviving the decade, but it 
_ is also affected by the misstatements of age —s_— 
errors of enumeration which are in 
data. These Census survival rates 
correct: for such errors in the data. The age a 
distribution of net migrants computed from _ 


{Cen survival rates is a much smoother — 
distribution than is the age distribution 2 
‘net migrants computed from lif life table sur- 


The difficulty with Census: ‘survival 
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i in other age groups, this will affect the num 


AMERICAN: SOCIOLOGICAL REVIEW 

t we get only one set of rates for the - Age. groups that have below average death: 

entire > United. States and have | to apply 7 rates” in state A will show increased net 
these to each state. We know that there migration the positive direction. It 

are regional and state differentials in sur- - extremely unlikely that such an effect would 
al rates, so it would 1 be desirable to be compensated above average death 
our + Census su survival rates | for regional and rates in another a age group, and in general | 
state differences. For recent years we result the total net migration 


“to milassicaton 


“survival rates for regional dif 


ever, the effects of these ‘adjustments on 
the estimates of net migration were so slight creased positive net migration | with a com- 
as to make them not worth the effort. Also, -pensating decrease in group j, 
since we do not have r egional life tables _ These errors exist only when the cone 
for earlier periods j it is impossible to carry © of error is different from the national aver- — 
similar adjustments” back to 1870. age. For example, misstatement of age does 
__Using the same set of survival rates for not by itself cause an error, but does _ so 
each state amounts to making several as- _ only when the misstatements of age in a 
‘sumptions. Among these assumptions are particular state are different from the aver- 
the following: = age misstatements of age in the country 
(1) Misstatements of age a are of the asa whole. 
‘same sort and “proportion for each Tt has” been pointed out by Siegel ai and 
but may vary from census to census. (2) Hamilton® that it is possible to get esti- 
age does of net migration by a reverse 
cedure fm the In this 
suses. 3) ‘Death rates within age groups vival ” the sure ival are 
not vary between states for any census asa reciprocal to the population present a at 
period but may vary from one census s period the end of the decade in order to get an 
to the next. (4) Misclassification by nativity _ “expected” number present at the aihens sg 
or color is of the Same sort and the decade. = 


_comparec 


sorts. ‘of e errors. 
rrors to misstatements age. average of of the peer of the forward 

‘fin state A more than the usual proportion reverse procedures. This refinement has been _ 
of people report themselves as being i in age applied experimentally to the estimates” for — 

group when t they are actually i in age group some of the states, and in _terms- of the 
7 4 this will result in an excessive number over-all picture it is not felt that this refine- 
of in- -migrants in age ‘group i and the oppo- © ment adds sufficiently to the goals of this — 

, "site effect in age group j. _ The effects on the ‘project to make it worth the effort. This a 

age groups" will be ‘compensating and i not to question the value of the tech- 

0 the total number of net migrants will not nique developed by Siegel and Hamilton, 


which is important when it is necessary to” 


Errors due to underenumeration. If the best “possible estimate for a par- 
there is disproportionate underenumeration ticular area, but in this. project the major 
in an age group > of State A, this age ‘group s goal is to see the differentials between age-- 
; will tend to show a reduced number of in- + sex-color and nativity groups by decades. i | 


enum S. Siegel nd C. Horace Hamilt 
8Jacob S. Siegel an orace Hami on, 
less compensated by superior i “Some Considerations in the Use of the Residual _ 
Method of Estimating Net Migration,” Journal of 
ber of total net migrants in the State. the American Statistical Association, Vol. 47° (Sep- 
3) Errors due to differential death rates. tember, 1982), pp. 475- $00. 
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ESTIMATES OF NET MIGRATION IN THE UNITED STATES 

fax the project has prepared estimates* sort of data resulting from the project.» 
of native white internal migration “by age Similar data are available for Negroes from 

ag from 1870 to 1940, estimates of 1900 to 1940 and for foreign- born wie, 


Negro internal migration n from to from 1880 to 1940. 


\ 


1940, 


rates of foreign-born 


-_foreign-bor -born whites from 1880 to 1940. This 


1. (OF NATIVE Net MIcRATION By AGE AND Sex, Norra 


‘Males 


Re 


1, 1,208 80h 

4,853 


,266 


3 
24900 
* 


and non-white internal migration It is planned to compare these estimates 
1890 to 1900. By assuming that the ‘survival net migration with state-of- birth data 
whites lag ten years and to check these estimates of net migra- 
behind the survival rates of native whites, tion against estimates made with vital 

estimates net t migration (internal ‘Statistics: for recent years. In making com- 


80  1880- 00 


83370 - 8, 
3,059 


- the fact ‘that the survival method gives esti- aa 


940 


“tis 


3,053 - 


608 

73 2, 6, 

- 5,49 = 7 
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-over 


resulting estimates 
foreign- born whites are very rough. 


resulting estimates 


Table 1 is a sample 


& “of Pennsylvania. 


8 

7 

5 

2. 

231 

an 
370 

2 


of total net 
immigration t to the U. S. S. decade by decade 
are in most cases reasonably close ‘to esti- 

Mates made from immigration and | emigra-_ 


: of these estimates can be purchased © 
from Professor Dorothy Swaine Thomas, Univer- 
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254704, 
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is ; admittedly a crude assumption, and the “mates of net ‘migration only | for people aged . 
of | net n migration of 4 10 and over at 


at the end of the decade. ele in 
Looking ata sample of this material in 


How- : 
tail we can see some of the information that 
can be deriv ed from it. As an illustration of : 


one sort of. study that can be made from the — 
data of this project let us examine Table 1, 


estimates. It i is ‘planned to bring all Estimates of ‘Native White Net by 


similar data for other groups in the state. 
‘The important aspects" can best be seen by 

using graphic methoc 

aspects of the data bat ‘the same 
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it is necessary 


tren 
ern of white male ‘net ‘the ineiwotions of industrial. activity a as we 
as he most striking feature here is would expect it to do if this were the , com. 
consistent net loss of white males from _ plete explanation. Additional work needs to of Ne 
20 to 35 years age each decade since be done in order to find an explanation for q "presse 
1870. We can also see that there has been this” consistent in- of white 
consistent net gain of white males between males in their fifties. 
an and 60 years of age since 1870, though Looking at the pattern of net migration 
_ the gain in this older age group is of much of native white females in North Carolina, a‘ 
smaller magnitude than the loss in the . to 1940, we see that the picture here io 
age group. The net loss in the 20 to 35 age is not as consistent as is the picture for 
an interesting pattern in native white > males. We e do see a consistent 
time , being smallest in 1870 to 1880 net -out- -migration n of native white females 
and increasing “consistently each 25 to 35 years of age. However, the magni- 
decade until the 1900 to 1910 decade. The tude of this out-migration does not show the 
1910, to 1920, decade has almost identical consistent pattern shown by native white 
net losses in this age group as does the i The out- “migration | of this age ‘group 
preceding decade. From this point on the increases in magnitude from 1870 to 1920, 
net losses in this: age group decrease each decreases greatly for the 1920-1930 dec ade, 
decade. It will be interesting to see if the and then increases again for the 1930-1940 
to 1950 decade continues this” trend decade. It is possible that c changing employ-— 
of a ‘decreasing net in this 20 to “ment patterns in the textile industry might _ 
age” group, or if the war war upset the trend. fae for this, but this hypothesis has | 


_ The population of North Carolina has, not been investigated. Like the native white 
of course, been changing since 1870, so in males, the females show a fairly consistent 

studyi ing these net changes it is interesting pattern of net- -outmigration of 
to see not only the absolute amount of 

the net changes” as shown in Table 1, but tions in the net migration pattern of persons 
also to see what ‘the rate of loss has been over 60 in the 1930-1940 decade is probably | 
in any age group. We can compute | a rate ce to excessive misstatements of age as a 
net loss by taking the net loss in an result of the Passage of of the Social Se- 
age group as a percentage of the population curity” 
in that age group at the beginning of the : _Looking at the net migration patterns of 
"decade. If we do this for the age group 20° Negroes in North Carolina from 1900 to- 
to 35 for each decade since 1870 we see 1940, we see a highly consistent age pattern 

of ‘the trend described net migration with relatively little varia-— 
. The net out-migration rates are as 4 tion from decade This 


1910-1920 decade. Also surprising is 
consistent net in- “migration wl males 


| 
1910-1920 


"1930-1940. 


‘ “Negro | in this « older a age | group a 
very minimum between 1930-1940, a period dur- 
ing which there was supposedly more than 


closely the movement of the textile industry 
southward and the development of indus- verage return movement from Northern 7 
trialization i in North Carolina. urban. areas. This could be due to. North 
_ The net in- -migration of white males in -Carolina’s position a Wway- -station on the 


route to” the trad also” 


to make the charts so to land of men let out of industry tion 
4 
| more 
4a 
4 show 
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a point 
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— Ame! 
"This 
possibly the consequence of the return tad 
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HE SOCIAL AREAS OF THE SAN “FRANCISCO. BAY REGION 
of racial attitudes an earlier for 1900, den ‘fo 


Looking at t the pattern of net- -migration the peak of net out- migration occurring 

of Negro females, one is ‘immediately im- ¥ the same age > for both sexes s every decade. 

pressed with the increasing amounts of net Looking at the total picture for the coun- | 


 out- -migration of Negro females from 20 to try by regions we see that for whites and = a 


, a 40 years of age. There was a small but Negroes in nearly every region, the — 7 


fairly consistent net in- n-migration of Negro to 1940 period represents a reversal in trend 
females between the ages of 45 and 60, but | a (though it represents a reversal in ‘direction | a ; 


even this changed to a net o ut-migration for only the Southwest) for each -color- 


in the 1930-1940 decade. _ The’ pattern of group. This raises questions as” to the gen- 
migration of older Negroes ‘gives ‘no _erality of the conclusions derived from the 
indication that: there was the same exces- 1935 to 1940 migration data. It i is quite 
_ sive misstatement of age in the 1930-1940 possible | that the migration between 1935 
decade as indicated by the: ‘Pattern ‘of and 1940» was consistent with past trends, 
. but that it was the migration during the 
aching at. ‘the migration of depths of the depression, 1930 to. 1935, that 


white and Negro males and females we can — _was out of line with previous trends. — i 


see the similarity in patterns of female the project is completed it is expected 


migration regardless. of color, and the simi- a a comparison between m migration 
_ larity in patterns of male migration regard- to 1940 and migration 1935 to 1940 i 
less of color, from 1900 to 1920. That is, effort to get as much information as pos- ; 


in in this period the color differences are less _ sible on migration 1930 to 1935. ete 


_ important than the sex differences. However — bg In conclusion we can say that this project . 
= from 1920 to 1940 the color differences are will pr prov vide a great. deal of basic data on 4 
important than the sex differences. net migration in the United States between 
_ Another relatively consistent pattern that -1870 and 1940, will examine e several meth- 
shows itself is the variation between white odological problems j in the estimation of net 
males and females in the age at which net migration, and it is hoped will | provide a 
is a In this” background against which to project many 


_ THE SOCIAL AREAS OF THE SAN FRANCISCO 
REGION* 


_WENDELL 
Stanford University 


HE purpose of this paper is to ex- ported in The Social Areas s of vo aes 
_amine e further the analytic utility of of After examining relevant sociological theory, — 


an urban ty ypology recently con- empirical studies, and, most importantly, the 


structed by Shevky “and W. illiams and re- long term social trends characteristic of 


* Paper read at the annual meeting of the Chey vky and Williams specify certain ‘social 


“American Sociological Society, September 3-5, 1952. 
‘This pend represents one phase a larger study factors which they consider basic to the 


= stratification on and differentiation « of the — ; 
Research “Training 


writer wishes to acknowledge the ai 
Professors Leonard Broom, Donald R. Cressy, Social Areas of Los and 


and Dr. Eshref Shevky of the University of Cali- Berkeley and Los Angeles: Univ ersity of California any 
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INDEX 
on the three indexes. The Index of ‘The index 
already been done social rank i is based upon measures of 
“a the validity of this typology. For example, occupation, education, and rent.” ‘The defi- 
- the logic by which these basic social factors ; nition of these three variables is: oa oe 
were derived has been empirically verified, Occupation—the number of 
and the indexes used in the typology have | a operatives, and iehenern pat r one thou- 
been shown to be unidimensional measuring sand employed persons. | 
instruments. 2 Also, some aspects the (2) Education—the “number of persons 
analytic ‘utility of the typology have been naa twenty-five years old or over who a ot 
indicated.? However, whether this typology completed grade school or less per one 
represents a framework for "the comparative old 
study of cities, as Shevky and Williams 
suggest, has not yet been determined. It 3) Rent—average re rent per capita. 
is proposed i In this paper to test the applica- Following Shevky and Williams, these 
bility of the Shevky-Williams typology for three measures were computed for each of 
| making in intercity comparisons and to deter- the 243 census tracts in the Bay y Region 
_ mine if such application of the typology and then combined into an index of social 
yields information about cities which will rank. They were combined by equating the 
3 aid in further developing cumulative knowl- "range of each in the Bay Region to a stand- 
edge about urban centers. = sora __ ard range of one hundred, then computing — 


BASIC DATA for every census tract, the tracts 


a order to provide a basis for an inter- _ ordered along a continuum of social rank 


pe city comparison the writer has applied the _ according: to their scores on the index. A 4 a 
| oF Shevky-Williams typology to the 1940 cen- low score on the index indicates that the 14 
ne sus data available for the San Francisco’ _ tract contains ‘many craftsmen, operatives, 4 
Region. All of the Bay Cities tracted laborers, many persons had com- 
_ in 1940 have been used.* The census tract ‘pleted grade school only, and low rent hous- 
is the basic unit of analysis and, of the img. A high score indicates that the tract — 7 
zs 249 census tracts in the Bay Region, 243° contains few craftsmen, « operatives, and la- 
"are ‘included in the analysis.” The tracts borers, few persons who had completed 
excluded either contain a total tract popula- more than school, and high 
tion too small (less than 500 persons) to ousing. 


Wendell Bell, “A Comparative Study in the urbanization is composed of measures of 


Methodology of 1 Urban Analysis,” unpublished fertility, women the labor force, and 
Ph.D. dissertation, University of California, Los ‘single- family dwelling units. ‘These meas- 
1952. are defined as follows: 
ne Differentiation of an Ethnic Group,” American + (1) Fertility—the number of children under > 
_ Ghological Review, 14 (August, 1949), pp. 476-481. ae i five per one thousand women in 1 the 
#These are San Francisco, 119 tracts; | fifteen to forty- four age group. 
tracts; Berkeley, 26 tracts; Albany, 5 tracts; (2) Women in the labor 
Emeryville, 1 tract; Piedmont, 2 tracts; Alameda, we 
tracts; San Leandro, 3 tracts; Richmond, 
tracts; and El Cerrito, 4 tracts. One tract 
Be tracts excluded are F- 1 (Fort Miley), tion and Housing, Statistics for Census Tracts, 
_J-1 (Golden Gate Park), K-5 (Warehouse Area), 1940. Two volumes were used, one for in Fran- 
1 (Ocean Beach, West of Merced and cisco, California, and one for Onkland- Berkeley, d 
Farallon Islands) c 1 (The Presidio), and S- “1 California, and Adjacent area. 
7 Cf. and op. cit., pp. 68-69. 
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thousand women of fourteen isolation of groups 
age and over. the ratio of their average percentages in q 
(3) Single-family dwelling -units—the per- the populations of census tracts where they 
centage of Fj occupied dwelling units nits to their percentages in the total ‘popu- 
Which are single-family detached. Jation of the area. A score of 1 on ‘the 


"These measures also” were standardized index of isolation indicates that a ‘group is 


tA "3 to a Tange 0 of one hundred and combined by randomly distributed throughout the census 


: "means of a simple average. A score on the tracts of the entire area. The index of of isola- 
index of urbanization was computed © for tion reflects the degree of residential ; associa~ — - 


of the 243 tracts. Fertility and single- of persons within the same group. 


family — units are related Table 1 contains the isolation 1 indexes f for or 
groups the Bay and Los 


ie, a ‘score on» wae index of urbaniza- isolation indexes of 1 03, i 
tion indicates that the census tract contains = was randomly ‘distributed in ‘both 
a high ratio of children under five to women | regions. The Negro group was more isolated — 
in the age group fifteen to forty- -four, few in Los Angeles, while the Orientals were 

a i women i in the labor force, and many single- more isolated in the Bay Region. “Also the 

“a ‘es family units. A high score indicates a low Russians were more highly isolated in Los Los 
-Tatio of children under age five to women Angeles. 
fifteen to forty-four, many women in the + Following Shevky Williams, 


labor force, and few single- family dwelling _ groups in the Bay Region having indexes i= 
of isolation larger than 3.00 were taken 
The Index of Segregation. The “measure construct the index of Segregation. The 
used as an index of the factor of segregation index of segregation for each of the 243 
E ‘is the number of people, represented by census tracts were determined by computing — 
ae ers of groups fot es he number of Orientals, Negroes, Mexicans, — 
ae members of groups found to be segregated — t gro s 
in the area where the analysis is to take and Italians, to every one hundred persons 
Place, every one hundred persons in a each of the tracts. This index is a 
census tract.® A high score on the index of ure of census tract segregation and jis the 
Segregation for a census tract "indicates that factor of segregation used to census 
the census tract contains a a relatively large tracts into social areas. 
“number of members of the groups found to BP srg index was determined on the 
be highly isolated in the whole urban area. — basis of the four isolated groups. This index 
A low score on this’ index indicates that is called the group segregation ratio, and it 
_ the census tract contains only a small num- differs from the index of segregation in 
-_ of f these highly isolated groups. me he that it measures the degree to which a 
Thus, before computing the index of seg- given group is” segregated in in the entire re- 
11 
a regation for every census tract, it was neces- gion. The group segregation ratio has the 
to determine what groups ‘were highly structure as the index of isolation, 
isolated throughout the Bay Region. This — “reflects a group’s association not not just with © 
_ was done by computing an | index of i isola- ms other members of the same group, but with — 
tion for selected ethnic and foreign-born the members of all the isolated groups. Table af 
-groups.!° relative 1 also contains the group segregation ratios 
_ for the two regions. In the Bay Region Fae 


11 Formula for the group segregation ratio. 


ge of the population in each A Re. 


each census tract. census tract represented by the four 


N=the number of representatives of the | groups. 


each census tract. = N=the number of a particular group in each 


 T=the total number of representatives of the 


group in the San Francisco Bay Region. T=the total number of representatives of the 
P,=the group’s percentage in the population of particular group” in the San Francisco 


- the San Francisco Bay Region. 
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“the Orientals had, far, the highest group of the range,} 2 indicating low, middle, and 
segregation -Tatio. The Negroes were, by high social rank; and by dividing the index 
this measure, less segregated than the Ori- of urbanization into three intervals with 
entals, but more segregated than the Mexi- the middle or average interval determined 


cans and Italians. s. In the Los Angeles s Re by the space of two standard errors about 


gion the Negroes had the highest group the regression line of urbanization related 
_ Segregation — ratio, exceeding the degree of to social rank. Census tracts in each of the 


group segregation of the Orientals or the resulting nine cells represent populations 


Negroes in the: Bay Region. Also, , in 1 Los which | are relatively homogeneous with 


a Angeles the Mexicans were more highly | seg- gard to social rank and urbanization, irr 


regated, while the Italians were much less Spective of their geographical location. 


segregated than n the se ‘groups Ba gives ‘the: social area 


Taste 1. IsoLaTion am SroRECA the social spa space the division of the s 
RATIOS FOR SELECTED Grours IN THE 
Francisco Bay REGION AND THE Los 


was added to the distinguishing 


Group oupSegre= | those tracts” high indexes of segrega- 
of Isolation gation tion from those tracts with low indexes of 
SFBR LA? ‘segtegation. The four groups found to 
in the Bay Region ‘Tepresent 8.9 
Orientals 50 31 per cent of the total population of the 
Negroes Region. ‘Census tracts containing more than 
this average percentage of of these groups 


designated “segregated” ‘and census tracts 
containing less th than this average percentage 


Ss. F.B.R.—San Francisco Bay LA of these groups are considered ‘ ‘not segre- 
_ Angeles gated.” Figure 1 also shows the distribution 
a2 Los. Angeles figures taken from Eshref Shevky of “the: highly segregated census tracts 
and Marilyn Williams, op. cit, p. 50,0 the social space as defined by sc social rank > 
: ‘mostly Orientals. (In the Bay Region peroneal The Los Angeles Social Space. Two minor 


nantly Chinese, in Los Angeles modifications i in the Shevky-Williams typol- 

Japanese). ogy are necessary to permit i its use ‘in an 
CONSTRUCTION OF THE SOCIAL AREAS must be established to determine the 


scensus tract scores on the indexes of social 
The San Francisco Social Space. Each of 


“the 243° “census tracts of the Bay rank k and vu urbanization. The scores on these 
has been assigned scores for social rank, computed for the Bay Region 
urbanization, and segregation. In order to ot _be compared with scores of the 
group census tracts into social areas, a two tracts in Los Angeles since they have been wi 

4 dimensional attribute space was constructed two 

= with the index of social rank as the base 


= and the index of urbanization as | the vertical 4 Bay Region census tract scores s on the in- 


axis. By plotting the 243. census tracts in _ dexes of social rank and urbanization with | is 


eed this “social space” according to their scores 
on the it index of social rank and t the index of Angeles ‘onda, the Region of 


urbanization, the configuration of the tracts social rank urbanization: were recom- 
in relation puted. composing these in- 
The e social space was then en divided into cuts in in the base were made at le at .916 
nine cells by dividing the base, social rank, standard deviations | “side 
three intervals “approximate thirds cial rank. 
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THE SOCIAL AREAS OF THE SAN FRANCISCO. BAY REGION 


Ficure 1. The Social Areas of the San Francisco Bay — 


High 


Census tracts with high in indexes segregetion.. 


_ The second modific: ation required that the 


cuts or divisions i in the social space be made 1 
at the same | points s along the soca rank 


ey of the Bay Region a as tons ‘Then, and urbanization continua. The cuts or divi- a 


— into indexes of ‘social rank and ‘urbanization are based 1 upon the distributions of the in- 


‘by means of a simple average. As a result, dexes of social rank and urbanization in 


the scores on the variables were recombined sions in the social space of the Bay — 


’ 
ae census tract in the Bay Region can be the Bay Region census tracts. Since these . 


directly compared with tract Los distributions are different in the Los Angeles 
Angeles with respect to social rank Area, the grouping of census tracts i 


=: “iid social areas in n the two areas are ‘not com- 
FIGURE . 2. The Social ‘Areas of the San Francisco Bay Region (Los Angeles Social Space). heed, 7 


URBANIZATION 


40 


SOCIAL RANK 
@ Census tracts with high indexes ces of 


— 
> 
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parable. T his difficulty was” overcome e by used a as the basic reference point throughout 

plotting the Bay Region census tracts in the remainder of this study2® 


their scores based on the Los Angeles ranges OF THE 


the variables, and then grouping tl them BY SOCIAL AREAS 


divi isions. he social area groupings" of the In 1940 the pe of the 


ble to. the social area groupings in the le 
Angeles Area. ‘Figure 2 shows the San in the made bys ‘Shevky and W Willams & 


TABLE 2. PER OF THE ‘SAN FRANCISCO Bay AND THE AREA 


> * 


Low Seg. 0.8 


Grand Total 
Seg. 


1 Los Angeles figures from Shevky and Williams, o?. cit » P. 6s. 


"Francisco Bay y Region | tracts plotted in the was 2,785 458. Th These 
attribute ‘space as defined by | the ferentially distributed the nine “social 


Tange and relation of th , variables in Los areas a as is shown in Table 2. The popula- 


Angeles. tion of the Bay Region was more urban than 
Special consideration was given to the the population of Los Angeles, 465 


its construction depends basically upon the aA limited number of copies of the 243 census _ 
relations within a given region, no tracts used in the their scores on the indexes 


was “made in this index. 
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using the Los Angeles social space are Angeles social space may be obtained on request. 
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per cent of the Bay Region population segregation are found in the low social 
living in the high urbanization social areas rank areas, I, II, and III; and the smallest _ 
Ti, VI, and IX while only 19.3 per cent of median | ‘indexes of segregation on are located 
the Los Angeles population lived i in these in the” three high social rank areas, it 
areas. Only 4.9 per of the Bay VIII, and IX. While the extent of segrega- 
Region population lived in the low urbaniza- tion was ‘greater in Los Angeles, a as is indi- 


social areas (none in social area I), cated by the higher median indexes for 
while 10.6 per cent lived in social areas I, Angeles, the relationship of low social 
Lav, and VII in Los Angeles. rank to high segregation was evident i in both 
When the index of segregation is con- regions. (After the uniqueness and error. 
sidered in order to distinguish between oS were removed , the r between the factor of 


sus tracts of high and low segregation within _ Segregation and the factor of social rank in 
teow same — social area, the tracts with the gry resulting from an oblique © 
= rm 
7 rotation “4 a centroid factor ‘matrix 
_ ble 2 also contains a breakdown of the popu- 
in each social area showing per ‘social rank and segregation, there. is 
cent of the total population in each of the a tendency for the median indexes of seg- 
regions living i in census tracts having indexes  regation and the per cent of the population 
of segregation 8.9 per cent or above. Seg- living in segregated tracts to increase with 
regated populations in both the Bay Region the degree of urbanization, social area 
and the Los Angeles Region were associ- being the m most highly segregated in both | a 
ated with low social rank—the three social om on the basis of either criteria. ‘ 
containe less than 1.0 per cent of AGE CHARACTERISTICS OF 
total population ; as segregated in each case. ‘THE ‘SOCIAL 
the census tracts composing each of the the analytic 
‘social areas and ‘the per cent of the popula- utility of the Shevky-W illiams typology, 
tion of every y social area that is segregated, ratios and median percentage 
given in Table 3, further support this rela- certain for 


q in the construction of the social area typology 
3. MEDIAN oF SEGREGATION AND and therefore they furnish a limited test 


Cent or THE PopuLaTion or Socrat AREA of the discriminating power of the urban’ 
Is in Census Tracts or HicH SEGREGA- es delineated by the t 
‘TION FOR THE San Francisco Bay REGION ypology. After” 


1040 ‘Standardizing the construction of the ‘social 
areas of the two regions, as was done, the 
Median Indexes Cent various census tracts, whether i in the Bay 
le Segregated Region « or Los Angeles, located in the same — 
SFBR. LA? SFBR. "social area should have similar social 
= By comparing the sex ratio of every social Al 
“area made up of Los Angeles census tracts a 
30 the sex ratios of the social areas 
of Bay Region tracts, it may be. observed 
. from Table 4 that “the: characteristic sex 


rank and high urbanization social area” Tt 
= Los Angeles computed from Shevky and had, like social area IIT | in the Bay Region, 


Read: Sixty- one per cent of the population in. the highest ratio. lowest sex ratio 
social area II in S.F.B.R. were living in census ™ is found in in the high social rank, high | urbani- . 
tracts indexes of segregation. zation n social area IX “in both re regions. The 
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largest difference in n the “characteristic sex 
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TABLE 4. BY SOCIAL For 


ratios for the social areas of the two regions ns 0s THE. Saw Francisco Bay REGION AND THE 


i _ is found in the sex ratios of social area IV, 
‘ where for Los Angeles there were more men 
than women, while in the Bay Region there — 
were more women t than men. It must be 
pointed out, however, , that ‘this difference 


may be anveliable since so few Bay Region 


e on. census tracts were located in social area IV, 
and those tracts that were 
Iv in the Bay Region were more 


urbanized than many of the Los Angeles 
tracts located in area IV. The 


gene 


is ‘such that one can safely conclude that 
census tracts whether ‘Los Angeles 
ae the Bay Region, which are grouped into the 
: ~ same social area on the basis of the Skevky- 


and social rank increased (see ‘Table 5). 
median percentage of persons in the 
old age group uniformly increase 
Creasing urbanization and increasing social 
rank in both regions. ‘While the proportion 


of persons in the fifteen to forty-nine year 


category did not change notably i in 1 the vari- or) 


ous social areas, there was a tendency, espe- 
cially in Los Angeles, for variations in the 


group to follow the pattern of | the older 
age group, although the variation was much © 


marked. In be ns social area” IX 


= 


Per Cent 


ge e Groups, SFBR. er 


(rome) 


all 


groups for a certain social area, therefore, not 


& VII 

ral pat- 

tern of the sex ratios of the social areas _ 


- con 

Williams typology, have similar configura- 
tions with respect to this characteristic. | years, and the largest proportion of older of 
a. In the Bay Region, like the Los . Angeles _ persons. 
a .*e, Area, the median percentage of persons | in | age distributions in the social areas o 

youth group decreased as urbanization _two regions reflects the extent to which 

similar patterns of social variation have 


one) 


Per Cent 
50 Over 


(none) 


Los ANGELES . AREA, 1940. 


4 

87 4 


1 Los Angeles fi figures from ‘Shevky a: and id Williams, 


tained the ‘smallest proportion of 


the largest proportion of persons of mature 


distinguished by the Shevky- Williams 


f the 


urban typology regardless of the particular 


urban in which it is 
CONCLUSION 4 
Shevky-Williams u urban typology has 
been examined with a view to determining — 


proportion of persons in this middle Tange — _ its utility in making intercity comparisons. _ 


The analytic utility of the typology 
demonstrated b by applying the instrument to 
the 1940 census data for the San Francisco : 


TABLE 5. Per Cunt tn AGE CATEGORIES By Socrat AREAS FOR THE SAN Bay 


REGION AND THE Los 


Age Groups, L.A. 


2 


Note: The figures in the age group columns represent the median neiinans in that age group for 
PF rget > tracts in that particular social area. The summation of the a in wud three age 


equal 100 per cent. 
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vky- -Williams findings for Los Angeles, a claims and W illiams ‘and indi- 
“comparative framework. Two minor modi- cates that their urban typology is: a useful 
‘fications were made in the typology to per- method for making intercity comparisons. 
mit this intercity comparison. It was noted Applications of the typology ’ to other cities 
that while there was considerable variation © and to the same cities at different times 
in the of the are now feasible. Also, _non- census 


lations even when those tracts were located psychological characteristics of the different 
in 1 different regions. social area populations as well 


WOMEN’ ORGANIZATIONS: A REFLECTION a 
THE ‘SOCIAL STRUCTURE OF ACITY* 


S. 
\HE aint reported here is an empirical clubs, within the city’ s limits, and to those 
S investigation of women’s | Secondary o1 or having an adult | (as years of age and over) 
voluntary associations in New Haven, membership. Various methods were | em- 
Connecticut, a city of some 160,000 popu- ployed to gather material on these associa a ; 
lation. The primary focus of the research tions, including: 
is on the relationship « of these organizations, (1) Basic orientation interview ws with 
considered by racial, religious, ethnic, and ‘thirty-five individuals of different socio- 
social prestige factors, to the social structure re economic levels who were familiar with the 1 
of the city. The latter, including the dif- structure of organizations in the community. ae 
ferentiation of the population according to _ (2) Participant observation and lectures 
race, e, ethnic origin, religion, n, occupation, and at meetings of women’s clubs. 
ecology, is shown to affect or underlie the Compilation and classification of 
differentiation women organizations.” master list of women’s clubs through inter- 
The | limited to formally organized views, correspondence with national women’s 
"study dy was as a dissertation in Hayen Social Register, histories of the city, 


| cy for hilosophy 
for "he doctor x literature from the « organizations, a detailed 


1 Other recent studies of secondary, associational “newspaper clipping file for over year, 
participation have dealt with the population in and conferences with the “ ‘Society” editors 

general rather than women in particular. Reference of the. newspapers. 
3 made particularly to: Herbert Goldhamer, Some (4) A _ questionnaire to _over 400 presi- 


_ Factors Affecting Participation in Voluntary Asso- | 
- ciations, unpublished Ph.D. thesis, Chicago, 1943; % dents of women’s organizations, covering the “4 


Mirra Komarovsky, “The Voluntary Associations — histories of the clubs, purposes, their classi- &§ 
of Urban Dwellers,” American Sociological Review, fication according to type, membership, 
(December, 1946), pp. 686-698; William 4 activities, s services, and the value of 


Mather, “Income and Social Participation, ” Ameri-— 
% can Sociological Review, VI (June, 1941), pp. 380-— organization to the community and to the — 
383; August B. Hollingshead, Elmtown’s Youth, members themselves. 
New York, 1949, Ch. 5; and Floyd Dotson, ——— 
Association of Urban Dwellers, unpublished Ph. D. Studies in the Science of Society, New Haven, 1937, 


dissertation, Yale University, 1950, Ch. VII. 133-162; and the summary presentation of 
Sa social structure of the city is analyzed the above enumerated social factors of © the city — 
the basis of prior research in the community. by Jerome K. Myers, “Assimilation the Eco-— 
Especial reference is made to the ecological study _ logical and Social System of a Community,” Amer- 
New Haven by Maurice R. Davie, “The Pattern ican Review, xv (June, 1950), PP. 
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main racial divisions present a culturally 


corroborate the social “prestige ‘ranking of 


(5) ‘The 1 use of ‘ ‘raters” to initiate’ 


organizations. Protestant | organizations were most ‘amen, = 
a rated by the president of a federation of as Racial background of members” is found 
Protestant church auxiliaries: or- affect organizational formation 
ganizations by two , presidents of Catholic where the services and purposes, or charters, 


clubs; Jewish organizations by the head of of the organizations aim at s similar € educa: 


the Jewish federation of clubs; and Negro tional, occupational, professional, social 
organizations by presidents of Negro clubs. goals. To Alustrate such racial ‘separation 


was possible to identify 379 women’s: 


New Haven, comprising the 


4 the clubs i in the sample that was organizations: 
Business. and Professional Women’s 


Auxiliary to the Elks (white) 


Auxiliary to the Elks (Negro) 


both universe ‘of or- King’s Daughters of the City Mission 
ganizations were analyzed and evaluated, al- (White) 


4 though _the sample was used as the basic King’s Daughters of ‘Loyal Workers Circle. 


source for the statistical analysis. The rela- (Negro) we 


of sample to the larger identified ‘Some racial -intermixture, 8 per ‘cent of 
universe of women ’s organizations may be ‘the sample, occurs structurally, depending 


illustrated by the division with regard to | the type e of organization. This is found 
race, as shown in Table ‘1, The sample in auxiliaries churches or to veterans’ 


similarly representative as to religious and organizations in the lower social prestige 
ethnic distribution. ranks.? Also some functional type of inter-— 


mixture occurs with reference 


‘Taste 1. Ractat CLEAVAGE, AS DETERMINED BY rendered by administrative officers—as is 


ror TOTAL AND SAMPLE the case of the Negro youth-serving Twen- 


UNTARY ORGANIZATIONS FOR 


tieth Century Club of Hannah Gray Home— 
these s¢ services are from white to Negro 


Organizations Within the large racial | divisions, social 


acts as further divisive force 
(Table 2 below). he white organizations 
145 sos 86 in Ranks II and III, the mixed 


Sy 
Number Per Cent — Per C 


in Ranks II and III, and the Negro “organi- 

zations” in Ranks ITI and No Negro 
{ 

_ orga organizations 1 meet neet the criteria of Rank I. 


‘Unspecified bow 


While racial cleavage in women’s organi- 


RACIAL CLEAVAGE tations is the sharpest, religious cleavage 


| study r veveaied that the sharpest line s the most pervasive. In the 


of cleavage is by race. Of the 177 organi- per cent (of organizations in the 
© sample are religiously exclusive. The study 


reveals a basic tripartite division among the | 
Protestants, C Catholics, and Jews—the main 
faiths of the city. Only 24 per cent of the 
varied pattern. Organizations with | an all- in 4 
white ‘membership include all types. There : dais 


zations comprising the sample, at least 90 
‘per cent a are racially exclusive. ‘When the 
_ type: of organization is considered, the two 


js, however, a preponderance of social, investigator developed a hierarchical = 


classification of women 's_ organizations into five 
ice, auxiliary to orders, and college social prestige ranks are described in detail 
alumnae the other later. ‘in this article. 


Negro Business and Professional Women’s 


hand, among the Negro organizations re- 
assoc 
 ganiz 
Cour 
| cap 
4 
the questionnaires, a representative sample | 
= 
= 
| 
= 
‘Se 
il 
| 
= 


of. 79 | cent cent, 
and to veterans’ | or- the Jewish organizations. 
: Ithough, ina few cases, eve even Within the large religious divisions, fur- 
veterans’ “dubs ‘Separate according ther differentiation of clubs occurs according 
in. Religious cleavage is found in The to 0 race, ethnic origin, and social Prestige. 
Council Church Women (Protestant), _ Which of these three divisive factors is the 
|i Council of Catholic Women, The Coun- significant depends upon the particular 
cil of Jewish Women, Ladies’ religious -denominatio de 


aan a TABLE 2. CHARAC CTERISTICS OF WOMEN’S _ ORGANIZATIONS BY SoctaL 


7 
Unspecified 


tig 
nk 


4.5 
Rank IV (29° 2300 


- 


Cont 400. 81. 9 8.4 7.9 1. 


SocraL 


6 2 & 


re Cent 1.1 0.6 10.8 1.1 1.6 0.6 16.4 8 9.6 9.6 
a New Veterans ans of Foreign Wars, the Protestant grouping, race is the most 
; Pe - Sergeant Fishman Auxiliary of Jewish War basic, with social prestige and ethnic back- 
Veterans, among others. playing ‘secondary roles. Racial 


pe Division — according to religion is also cleavage is strong in the Protestant organi- ef 


4 found to take place even when the type of zations even when the type of club and 
association a and the services rendered to the "services rendered are identical. To cite 
community are not of religious nature. > few examples: there are two literary clubs, 
illustrate, among the Protestant organi- 


‘zations | 44, or 60 per cent, are not religious 


one white, one ‘two literary soc 


a “ ag to charter, s services or activities. . This one white, one Negro; and two garden clubs 
of 20, or 74 per cent, Catholic white, one Negro. A clubs 
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Protestant, upper socio- economic organiza- ganizations are structured along ethnically 
tions” within their particular racial division. differentiated lines. We c elected 
Similar Cleavage is found among the _lower examples of such cleavage: Polish Falcons, 
socio-economic Protestant organizations such Svithiod Lodge No. 122 (Scandinavian), 
auxiliaries to churches, each association -Freden Lodge Danish Sisterhood, (Jewish) 
connected with a separate white Center Garden Club, Daughters of Ameri- 
church or a Negro church. It is significant Revolution (Old American Stock), Saint 
| - that all the Rank I organizations in the Mother Cabrini Society (Italian). iii a | 
sample are white and seven of the eight _ The largest group of organizations by 
are “Protestant (Table 2 above) ‘Se ma ethnic affiliation in New Haven is that of 
Among the Catholic organizations, on the the “American” (native born though fre- 
other hand, cleavage affects the formation — quently of recent immigrant origin), ‘second, : 
of clubs first along ethnic lines and second- S. the Old American, while the Italian and - 
arily according to social prestige. Jewish organizations: tied for third place. A 
differentiation is, of course, not important detailed analysis of the types of organiza-— 
— since Negroes “are mainly Protestant. We — tions which characterized the eleven ‘differ- 
ine thus discovered that the 27 Catholic organi- — ent ethnic units in the sample disclosed an | ae 
zations: in the sample are the “most widely interesting and varied pattern. The three 
distributed according ‘to ethnic divisions, ty pes are to be: 
falling into five categories, with the Italian 
¢lubs comprising the largest ethnic unit. 
Among the Jewish organizations, social 
_ prestige proved to be the predominant ele- = Service—characteristic of the Jewish, Greek, 
of cleavage. It plays a very influential Trish, Polish and German 
role whether type of organization or serv- ethnic 
are considered. Within Social—characteristic of the Italian and 
large Jewish religious division a further sub- mixed ethnic units. 


division became apparent in to study revealed further that, within 
auxiliaries to sy magogues—Reform, Con-— 


. the ethnically differentiated units, social 
--servative, and Orthodox. The Reform con- | prestige acts as a separating element and 


gregation represents the group of highest promotes still other subdivisional patterns. 
__- prestige both within the city and in women 5 The Old American, “American, ” and Jewish 
the Conservative is the most ethnic units are distributed in the broadest 


‘powerful numerically and, perhaps, range as to social prestige levels. Further- 
nomically; and Orthodox, with more, in the large ethnic units, ie., 


‘he 


economic power and prestige, the lowest. including | many organizations, social prestige 
ranking. Specifically, Jewish religious cleav- is especially apparent. In short, ethnic fac- 


lets, 
age, with attendant social prestige differen nto tors play a contributory but. significant 1 
Fo tiation, , occurs in Temple Mishkan Israel jn determining sub- patterns within the large 


‘Women’s Organization, Reform, Rank social prestige, in turn, 


_ B'nai Jacob Sisterhood, Conservative, Rank — creates further differentiated grouping within 
TIT; B’nai Israel Synagogue Ladies’ Auxil-— ethnic units. __ 
The structure Jewish women’s organiza-— 

= is the Jewish com- 


Social prestige | is found to bea permeating 


the t three other basic patterns in 
the structure of women’s Ss organizations. 
ory element. 


When this ‘study began there was an attempt — 
- eaves in the structure of women’s or to. relate women’s organizations to the con- 


‘ganizations, beir being, however, neither a as sharp. cept of social class, as this term is generally 4 


as that of race noi as pervasive as that of | understood in the sociological field. Ac care- | 
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ganization,* a hierarchical classification of 


ae upon their organizational wealth, size, and affilia- 


IN WOMEN’S ORGANIZATIONS © 


feasible » because many large clut clubs and broader, more applicable, and less con- 
"numerous auxiliaries to churches were cross- oss- fusing “evaluation ‘of women’s organizations 
class in membership. We discovered further id sociologically meaningful. A brief 

that women’ organizations ‘Tepresent a characterization of each rank follows. 


4 another and that” sharp delimitations are PRESTIGE HIERARCHY OF WOMEN 


dificult to ) make. After analysis 


I. The majority of the members 
criteria of (1) residential area, these organizations live” the suburbs 

ccupation of husband or, if single, of 
‘women members, (3) education, and (4) the city. The husbands are” industrialists, 


= he social presti e or re utation of the or- 
P P executives, professionals, and mem- 


Oo t b tice k bers of the “Yale ‘faculty. About three- 
’s organizations prestige ranks, ‘quarters of t he graduates, 
numbered I through V, was worked | out. he social rank of ‘these organizations 
To be : sure, these ranks tend to ov overlap — = & 


"with the general sociological concept of so ; = highest i in the city. There are eight > 


; ok organizations, or 4.5 per cent of the sample. 
- cial class. Tt is felt, however, that such a 9 These : are roughly com comparable to the uppe 


social prestige stratification makes 

fourth criterion, not “unrelated to the Racially, of “course, there are 
an three, was derived from a particular combi- 


“nation or cluster of club characteristics such as: predominantly of Old ‘American seach: 
type of organization; religion, race, and “ethnic: . ligiously, Protestant. An illustration is “Our 
origin of the members; date of founding; how — 
membership is secured; place of meeting; type, 
space, and frequency of newspaper publicity. These 
characteristics are a function of or Eli Whitneys and Daggetts, influential 
social prestige rank. There is a gradation as to the a nd “old families” of New. Haven, in Our - 


7 significance of | these pet ti factors, some bear- ‘Society. Membership is = to 130, and 
ing directly upon social prestige, others merely 


Society,” the oldest women’s club in New 


Haven. There have been four generations — a 


Indications of social prestige the uni-- few exceptions, by daughter of 


verse of organizations) were also found in: —() ss member. The c club shuns Publicity but the 
Literature sent by the organizations to the investi-_ _ members a are > proud of the ‘ “uniqueness” ’ of 
gator. The lower socio-economic organizations did the club’s place. in the community. Our 


not send literature relating to their constitutions, — Soci hi b fe ed q 
projects, and functions, presumably because they — ociety has been Te err to in newspapers" 


did not have such printed material. The upper ‘the sacrosanct” and “the very 
Socio- economic clubs, however, sent printed book- drawer” women’s organization. ‘Examples of 
<- lets, mimeographed forms, or pamphlets, depending — other clubs i in this rank are: the North _ 
tion. (2) The names of organizations are a further Club, the Junior League of New Haven, 
cue to social prestige rank. For illustration, “Ladies the Badminton Club, and the Club 


Aid Society,” “Tent,” “Corps Number ....,” “Sun- New Haven. 


& _ shine Club,” and “ ‘Sew and Sew Mothers’ Club” 
- are names characteristic of Rank V organizations. 


- Such names as “Nest, Number ....,” “Degree of 
and “Auxiliary of Post Number .. “second highest residential rent-areas. of 


of Rank IV or III organizations. city. The husbands are ‘professionals, large 


_ “Federation of ....,” “Branch of ....,” and “Sec- — 
tion of ....” are often used by Rank II organiza- ua 8 These refer to the ecological areas of New 
tions. Simple names are found in Rank I, such ‘Haven as developed by Maurice R. Davie, op. cit. 
? as “Saturday Morning Club,” and “The Thursday _ An interesting ecological pattern emerges from the 
Club.” (3) Titles of address are a further index analysis of the questionnaire returns as to mem- es 
social prestige ranking. The presidents of upper bership residence, indicating that the upper socio- 
- socio-economic organizations give their husbands’ economic organizations draws members primarily 
_ first names, as Mrs. John Smith; whereas members fom the suburbs; the middle-class clubs have - 
of the lower socio-economic clubs use their own members from the suburbs and the better residen- cou 
first names, as Mrs. Bertha Smith. An exception tial areas within the city; and the lower socio- 
is provided by presidents of professional and busi- | “economic clubs draw solely from within the city ¥ 
a ness clubs who include their first names and often _ limits, especially areas — factories, pn 
continue the use of “Miss” after marriage. railroads. 
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< business proprietors, and white-collar work- are white live predominantly in third and 
ers. About three- -quarters of the members fourth class residential areas. Occupationally, | 
college graduates. organizations husbands of the members are factory 
_ rank second highest in the city social rank. workers, with some white-collar employees, — 
_ There are 41 such organizations, or 23.2 a few skilled workers, and some ‘tradesmen, 
| cent of the sample. These are roughly The. educational level of the women in this 
_ comparable to the upper-middle social class. — rank is predominantly that of high school - 


few specific examples of Rank II graduates; more specifically, y, about —two- 


are: the Auxiliary to the Hospital | of St. thirds graduated from high school, three per 

_ Raphael, “the Soroptimist, the Daughters of cent from college, and the rest from ele- 

Patriots, the Daughters of the American mentary : school. ‘These organizations rank 
a Revolution, the Catholic Charity League, the fourth in social esteem. There are 29 such | 

American Association of University W omen, organizations, 0 or 16.4 per cent of the 
and auxiliaries to the Church of the Re sample. These are roughly comparable 
th United Ch h on the Green, the lower-middl 
deemer, t e Unite urch on the reen, — the ower- -middle social class a 
and Temple Mishkan Israel. There is Yonge of this rank are organizations: 

Negro ub in this rank, a such as: The Polish Falcons, Society Re- 
alumnae type. gional Marchegiana, and auxiliaries to Dis-_ 
Rank of these organi- 2 abled War Veterans, to St. Church 

zati 

ering residential areas that range from gro), and to orders. 
first to the fourth class. The majority of Rank The majority of the members 

the members, however, excepting Negroes, in 1 these organizations — live ‘in the ‘lowest 

live in the second and third best residential socio- economic residential areas, ranging 
areas. -Occupationally, the husbands of the from the fourth through the sixth or lowest 
members” are predominantly white- collar class in the city. The occupations of the 
workers, with a few professionals, and husbands are predominantly those of mill” 
small business proprietors and skilled work- and factory workers and manual laborers. 


« empil 


ers. ‘About three- fifths of the "women > are also some tradesmen and domestic 
high school graduates two- fifths are employees. Like Rank IV, the members. 
_ college graduates. In social rank these or- these organizations also are in educational _ 
ty “ganizations are third highest. There re are 77 attainment two-thirds high school 


organizations in this rank, or 43.5 per cent graduates, , one- third elementary, and none 
of the sample. These are roughly compa-_ college trained. Two organizations, however, 


rable to a large “cross section of the middle claimed three members who attended college 
social class. but did not graduate. Social esteem of these 


; a TTT includes such organizations as organizations is is the ‘fifth, or or lowest, in ‘in the 
city. There are are 22 ‘such organizations, 


“of Catholic Women, the Council of Jewish 5 per cent of the sample. These 


‘Women, the League of Women Voters, the roughly co comparable to the lower. social class. 
Swedish Junior League, and Auxiliaries to 2 investigator r believes that | the lower- 


the American Legion and to the Congrega- lower social class is 
tional and Methodist Churches. -women’ organizations. 7 


Rank IV. On the whole, the members of ms 


these organizations live in scattered resi- 


dential. areas, ranging from the second to ia participation in formal organizations by social — 
fifth highest in the city. This wide spread class—Komarovsky, Goldhamer, Mather, of. cit.—_ 


is again due to the Negro organizations Ss this investigation revealed that women in the lower- __ 


middle and upper-lower social classes do join nor- 
whose members live predominantly in class ganizations. These are usually small, neighborhood, 


o _ five areas. The majority of of “the members who — — social clubs or small auxiliaries to churches. The 
researcher feels that some of the small italian, 
Rosh. I through III were further subdivided other foreign-born, and Negro clubs were not dis-_ 
in the study, since characteristics of the clubs vary _ covered because they are not publicized, thus ex- - ‘ 
to type, or as to and ethnic intermix- some organizations in the lower economic = 
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YWCA, the Salvation Army Home League, differentiation and diversity of 
the J. R. and Joliffee Union, and the Ladies’ interests but are born and exist in a complex wae 

_ Aid of the African Zion Church. The largest pattern of interlocking strands of cleavage. tam 


| percentage _—— is found in this To illustrate with a single : summary y example 
gank. this complexity of organizational cleavage, 
vst overlapping factors of race, religion, 

| The present study I has revealed the re- cite the existence of no less than seven 

| a lationship between the ; ‘structure women ’s Junior Leagues in Ne Haven—Junior 

_ secondary associations, according to racial, League of New Haven (Protestant), Cath- 

religious, ethnic, and social prestige factors, olic Junior | League, Junior “Community — 


4g and the social structure of the city. ‘The League (Negro), B ‘Nai Brith Junior — 


a city—as s seen occupationally, Junior League, and Polish Junior League. 
racially, religiously, and -ethnically—is general, our "findings indicate that, 
flected in or may be regarded as a | cause within the basic pattern of racial cleavage, — ‘ 


the differentiation of women’s organiza- religion may become ‘divisive element; 


_ tions. Race appears to be the sharpest form — that, within the religiously separated organi- — ; 


of cleavage; religion the pervasive; ational groupings, ethnic differences become 


differences contributory; / and social significant; ; and that, , within racial, religious, 
a dominant or permeable element. 


in other studies of course needs is further still further subdivisions. ‘Thus, the 
empirical” research. However, in line with these of population groups in the the complex 


other studies, the ‘Present research indicates social structure of | a a city is reproduced i * 


a 
STUDIES IN CHILD I—PREMARITAL PREGNANCY 
AS MEASURED BY THE SPACING OF THE FIRST 


CHRISTENSEN 


on is pos- all premarital sexual intercourse, for we 
FEE to determine which conceptions have no “Measure of such behavior unless al 


ay 
| likely occurred before the wedding, it results in n conception, whether | failure to 
= in this way, to gain an estimate of qo so be due to chance factors, to involun- 


the frequency of f premarital pregnancy. = tary sterility, or to birth contol. Neither 
should be noted, however, that our been able reach all premarital 
method ist pregnancy cases in the population studied, 
x This is oii first in a series of three articles for some were lost to us ‘via abortion and v 
Child Spacing. The second article deals with illegitimacy. "Specifically, this sis a “report 


the time-interval between the marriage of parents 69) 
and the birth of their first child, and is to concerning "premarital pregnancies which 
a were followed by the birth ‘of a live child a 


rating all children in completed families. Data ‘There have been only a “few earlier 
sample 


the first two articles are from the same ae 
Bowden. studies that are relevant. F four Czecho- 
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curring «within the first “seven calendar tervals between marriage and birth of 

months from marriage (indicating pre- the first child were then calculated.* Interval 

‘marital conception) : 35. 2, 33.9, 17.4, 12.0. distributions for children born within 
He concluded that the spacing of the first first year of marriage are ‘shown | in Table 1. 
from Marriage depends 1 mainly on the a 


prevalence of premarital TaBLe 1. FREQUENCY OF THE 


in turn , depends upon the ‘customs. In  InrervAL BETWEEN MARRIAGE OF PARENTS 


percentages of all first births the dates of each event, “and ine 


“marriage and birth data for Fin- or First Cum; ror 
reported the following percentages of first -SampleVears 
births occurring within six and eight cal- Intervals 


Days) 1919 21 1929-31 | 
-endar months from marriage, _Tespectively: 


for Finland in 1942, 21.1 and 32.5; marr! 
Denmark in 1948, 30.3 and 38.8. “Though — 
data for Sweden and Norway were not as 
satisfactory, the former country was shown a 56-69 2 


2 


Denmark, while comparable Norwegian fig- 


84-97 


have a pattern | similar to Finland and 70-83 + 


ures seemed to be significantly lower. Ex- 128 
planations for these differences were cultural * 
in nature; ; that Norway| was believed 140-153 11 

differ ‘from ‘the rest of Scandinavia 167 

garding premarital and marital customs. —-168- 181 

182-195 

From the available data, we would — 


that premarital p pregnancy rates in United "Total 

‘The present author, in an earlier study of 224 10 
Utah County, Utah, found 10.9 per cent of 238- 
his 1 ,670 couples v with their first child born — 
than seven lunar months from the date Total under 
:-marriage.* As will be shown presently, __ 266 days 105 100 142,347 


294— 307 
studies "are of populations vastly different 321 
from the European cultures reported 322-335 


2s 


q ‘States are significantly lower than those a 


Indiana. ‘Official marriage and birth ‘born before the 


Without there being any indication of illegitimacy = 


Louis Henry, “Etude Statistique de l’espace- 
ment des naissances,” Population, 6 (July-Septem- : 
ber, 1951), pp. 423-444. will be noted that the distributio 
 scandinavia an injan American ournat O 
57, No. 4 (January, 1952), pp. 358- -365. of 203 and 287 days (using midpoints). 
Possible explanations for tl this his phenomenon 


Parents | and the Birth of Their First ‘Child, Based — Bas Birth records were searched for five years 
- on 1670 Couples in Utah County, Utah, 1905 to following the date of each marriage. A more de- rf § 


1935,” unpublished thesis, ‘Brigham Young Uni- tailed discussion of our method and its 
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will be explored he next section the tracted from the 347 with intervals under 


paper. 266 days on the assumption that they 

will also be observed that 178 couples resented marital conceptions with premature 
had their r first « child born to them within | births. This left 339 cases, or 22.1 per cent he 
196 days (seven lunar months) from mar- of the total sample, to be classified as Pre- 

riage, at and 347 couples within (266 days—_ ‘maritally pregnant. 

the normal period of uterogestation. ‘These Since our search of the ‘records 
‘figures represent 11.6 per cent and 22. 7 ‘per = stopped at five years following the date of 

| Tespectfully of the 531 cases in the each marriage, , it seemed d important that a 


~ correction for still another factor be made; , 


tain that the “true percentage of cases in- namely, the number of cases missed by this 


volving g premarital “conception lies some- procedure; that i is, those cases with intervals. 


where between these two, since: (1) pre- of five years or ‘longer. By a method of 
maturity) would shorten the time between extrapolation, whereby the > average rate of 


i _ marriage and first birth, making | some of the change between successive "year intervals 
| _ early ae conceptions appear to be pre- was projected into the future, ‘it was esti- . 


marital; (2) when pregnancy is termi- mated that 51 cases were lost by our failure 
‘short of at least seven lunar months to. search the records” longer. Adding this: 
the fetus i is almost invariably ‘stillborn. ai... 1,531 gives us a total hypothetical sample _ 


i ‘Thus, : all of the 178 cases with extremely of 1,582. ‘In relation to this larger — 
— time-interv als would fall in the pre- which we assume to represent all persons — 
marital pregnancy category and most of in the county during» the years of 


remainder with intervals under 266 days, our study and ev ch giving birth to 
correct for prematurity, we have as- same County, our 


“sumed a rate of five per cent applied to ‘estimated percentage ‘of premature bi births | 


‘the 169 cases with intervals between 196 (339) becomes 21. AS 
and 266 days. 7 Thus, 8 
6 Only live births were considered in this undy. 2, 960 were premature. This is 9.4 per cent, — 
«Tt This is probably a rather liberal allowance it includes 522 stillbirths and 618 neonatal deaths. 
prematurity, but we would rather err in that When these are subtracted , the percentage be- 
direction than the other. Indiana birth records for comes 
recent years contain information on “months of Finally, by applying our estimation 
pregnancy.” ” To arrive at an estimation of pre- _ ‘maturity uniformly over the groups with intervals — 
/ maturity, we have classified the tiie wade from 196 to 266 days we have overstated a 
from the marriages of 1939-41 (years assumed to mando that should be subtracted from the pre- Z : 
be the most reliable for this purpose) into “term,” marital pregnancy classification. There are tw oO 
“premature,” and “unanswered.” Term births were reasons: (1) The nearer the pregnancy is to full-— 
those with pregnancy lasting for months or term, , the greater is the probability of the 
— (there were only 9 cases recorded as exactly being ‘premature (see Ralph M. Tyson, ibid., p 
a 8% months and 7 of these accompanied intervals ol and (2) we have assumed that all of the 
Pina 266 days or longer). Of the 692 cases in this | premature births thus estimated represent marital 
ie _ period, 25 were premature and 33 were unanswered. conceptions, whereas undoubtedly some, though © : 
—- means at only 3.8 per cent of the answered 1 showing longer intervals than before, would still Ce 
be in the premarital pregnancy classification—an 


2 per cent of the « cases s with intervals less than & months pregnancy, for example, would take ae 


196 days were classified as premature—suggesting — 


250 day case out but leave a 200 day case in. ; 
cooperation” on the part of physicians, and rale- _ All in all, it would seem that corrections for 'S 


‘ing questions on the reliability of the records. — prematurity cannot affect our percentages very 
When time-interval data for the period 1939-41 1 greatly. 
Were ‘adjusted by birth record data on “months = &No account has been taken here of those 
of pregnancy,” only two cases were shifted in compen who were married in Tippecanoe County — 
dlassification from less to more than 266 day but later moved and gave birth to their first child 
24 tervals. This is less than 1 per cent, but we cannot in some other county. It is believed, however, that 
i 7 be sure that the records are accurate. = —_ this would have no substantial effect upon our 
- In the Utah County study, mentioned ss If anything, the effect of including such 
, prematurity was estimated — at 40 per cent. See cases, were it to be done, might be to increase 
Christensen, op. cit., pp. 12, 85. proportion of premarital pregnancies above 
3 For another estimate on prematurity see Ralph that shown in this article, for one can hypothesize — 
Mt Tyson, “A Fifteen-Year Study of Prematurity, ol > that disproportionately greater numbers of > 
Journal of Pediatrics, 28, No. 6 (June, 1946), pp. short interval cases _ would move, in order to. 
648-64. Of the 33,¢ in the ‘Lying- in the public gaze. 
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‘g _ Though our interest here is in time of conception, a 
by the solid line is identical their families within a few weeks or months 
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ae on side, we shall maturity, as estimated on the basis. cof 


ee our sample that, in round numbers, the record data for the period 1939-41, are re also 
proportion of fi first births within ‘marriage shown. 
which were conceived before m marriage The bimodality of our distribution ale 


about one-fifth, or 20 per cent. ready noted in connection with Table 1, 


appears again h here. Most conceptions in 
OF MARRIAGE sample ‘seemingly took place either a little 


considering all pregnancies as normal before or a little after the wedding. The 


in length days), and then counting g highest peak was at about one month fol- 


PREMARITAL C CONCEPTIONS 


4 


UNCORRECTED DA CORRECTED FOR PREMATURITY 


 Ficure a: Pregnancy Inception as Related to to Time of Mesriegs, for Cases in Which ‘a Child Was 


Born during the First Nineteen Lunar Months of Marriage. _ Statistical assumptions: (1) each birth 
took place at the midpoint of the month within which it fell; (2) except for prematurity, conception 
preceded birth by 266 days; (3) prematurity in the total sample followed the same pattern as for the | 


i -1941 period. (Birth record data for 1939-1941 were adjusted according to information on “Months __ 


Pregnancy” | and changes weighted to represent the entire sample 

back from the dates of birth, it is possible lowing marriage; but a a iia peak, higher — 


to determine the approximate date of =. even than at the time of marriage, was at 4 


Figure lis d designed to show about two months prior to the ceremony. 

"conception in relation to marriage as deter- These observations became even more pro- 
mined in this manner.® Corrections for pre-— nounced when our data are corrected for 
prematurity (broken line of graph) 


ee This is only for births which occurred during = We can eneralize: (1) that. the re- 
first nineteen lunar months of marriage. ( ) 


so on across. 


ponderant tendency was for couples to start 
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IN CHILD SPACING 


ANALYSIS OF ASSOCIATED FACTORS 


‘marriage was "undoubted! 
in the of the yong From 1 ‘Table 2 “the re reader can ‘see how 
with the second, this relationship may well certain factors were found to be associated 
have been ‘reversed; that is, the discovery with ‘the phenomencn of premarital preg- 
of an unplanned pregnancy may have caused — nancy. Our analysis here has been confined 
these couples to marry, or to marry sooner cases with intervals under seven lunar 
than they otherwise would would. From the data ~ months (196 | days), since with ‘these one 
Taste 2. Factors ASSOCIATED WITH PREMARITAL PREGNANCY 


Total under 196 D 
Cent 


of Factors ty. in Sample Number Ratios 


1919-2 487 11.9 1919-21 with 1929-31 ai pi: 
wal = ‘8 1929-31 with 1939-41 


692 9 1919-21 with 193941 


older 188 8 Same age with h W. 
Professional = 377 4 5.3 Sessional with farmer 
Farmer 231 10.4, ‘Farmer with laborer ot 


= at at one per cent level of con dence. on: 
q 
at hand, it would seem that most couples’® can be almost certain that ‘conception oc- 
who | become premaritally pregnant, ,and later curred prior to the wedding. 
. oa marry, do so (that is, marry) just as soon > AS to time-analysis, it will be noted that 
as they can after the condition of a | the 1929-31 period showed the largest per- 
centage of cases involving 
ception. Fror. peak to the 
We in ome 1939-41, there was a significant drop. Ex- 
that both the man and the woman are involved 
_ psychologically and sociologically, recognizing, of ce ception. Incidentally, it would ‘be interesting to 
Course, that the becomes biologically see if the spacing of conception “from marriage is 


in any way related to the success of marriage. 
dg This is — after the missing of the second — i Unfortunately, our data do not lend themselves to — 


“Menstrual period, or about two from con- a testing of this 
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REVIEW 
that the 
shown. for 1929-31 seem 1 to lie in “pattern is a major 
that these were depression years." in determining g group differentials 
Premarital pregnancy "appeared more fre- garding spacing of the first birth fr f 


quently among. those who were relatively marriage. 
young when they married. This was true 


for both husbands and wives, differ- “AND INTERPRETATIONS 


ences, when tested, were e found to be highly % 
"significant in the Regarding From data at hand, it has been conserva- 
age similarity between mates, , it was found | tively estimated that about one-fifth of all 
that premarital pregnancy rates were great- _ first births + within marriage were | 
when the wife was older, “next greatest before marriage. Premarital Pregnancy, as 
when the husband was older, and least when 3 measured in this way, was shown to be 
the mates were of the same age. However, higher during the depression years of 


et, differences i in this regard were not signifi- 1929-31 than for either 1919-21 or 1939-41. 
SS cant. Neither was there significant 
difference in rates between rural and urban 


It was also shown to be higher than aver- 
age for parents who married young, 


residents. a civil or secular ceremony, and were class 


highly significant fied occupationally as laborers. The majority 


again found for two other factors: type of of our couples | who became pregnant and 


wed 
ceremony and occupation of husband. Re- later married did so (that is, married) 


garding the first, premarital pregnancy rates two or three months after the ‘time 


were shown to be substantially higher fc for of conception, which, in most "instances, 


those who were ere married by. a civil cere- would be soon after the pregnancy condition 


mony. Regarding the second, it the _ had become definitely known to them. 
laboring group which showed the highest see. Whether or not these data and generali- 
rate, followed by farmers, , and then ‘pro- _ zations fe for Tippecanoe County, Indiana, are 

fessional people. a at all applicable to the rest of United States 

It will be demonstrated later, this ‘is not known. Undoubtedly one would find 

same sample, that the time interval between variations from one one section of the country 

x: the marriage of parents and the birth of to another, just as culture varies, and for 

their first child “was significantly shorter the ‘same reason that we found lower rates’ 


than average for those who married young, here than for certain European countries — 

for those who were married by a civil offi- differing i in background from our own. How- rai 

“cial, for those who were either laborers q 

or farmers by occupation. These are the - judge premarital pregnancy to be a rather 


same groups which | we “have now found common phenomenon in most societies. = 


Cultural variability is also the likely ex- 
be high ‘Te ardin remarital regnancy.™ y y is y 
— planation for the ‘factor differentials discov- 


a 
as While this is somewhat | speculative, it seems ered in this analysis. Specifically: dispropor- , - 


reasonable. We know that marriage rates tionately high incidences of premarital 


& go down and illegitimacy rates up during pregnancy might be expected during depres- 


ever, from all available research, one might 


depression. Premarital pregnancy, whether fol 
lowed by illegitimacy or a wedding, seems to be sion years for that 1 marriage is 
then ‘more difficult to economic condi- 


our second article it will be ng those young in age because 


of sophistication regarding 
; among those choosing a non- 


7 


parenthood once marriage has” 
depression tends to retard both mar- of sexual to seek to avoid the scorn 
riage and marital parenthood, but to of religious officials; and among the labor- 


premarital contacts. ing cl class because of its. greater permissive- 


18 With the exception of farmers, who are 
slightly below the average | of the total sample. 


ness regarding sexual i inter- 
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he oe Iti is ‘undoubtedly true that only ne that they both affect. the rates 
| P ation in premarital sexual intercourse e and — which have been the concern of this paper. 


Premarital pregnancy, therefore, can be ex- 

ied 14 Cf. Alfred ¢ Cc. Kinsey, Sexual Behavior in pected to vary according to the mores, the | 
the Human Male, Philadelphia: Saunders, 1948, conditions, and the practices of the groups 


PUBLIC ATTITUDES TOWARD 
(10 UNEMM 


HIS study of the 
lation of unemployment ¢ compensation of criminal on ‘constitutes crime. 
laws grew out of earlier research on This viewpoint implies that the behavior 
unemploy ed ‘veterans! and their use of, and under discussion is regarded by the law® as 
attitudes to ward, the Readjustment Allow- ‘socially harmful and that penalties’ for such 
{ "ance. Research in this area throws light on behavior are provided. 
unemployed worker and is, in addition, Although applying for or taking unem- 


| ae present paper also has implications cm nor is it white collar crime.® In man many 
“fo r the criminologist and other investigators ways, however, it is similar to white collar 


of social norms, since it is concerned with - crime. Among the more important similari- ue 
= 


attitudes toward a a type of criminal behavior —_ — 


‘more or less ss ignored until Sutherland? 2 7 Not all agree with this criterion. 


‘Clinard,? Hartung,‘ and others began. their some of the arguments, see Paul Tappan, “Who 
s the Criminal?” American Sociological 


studies of white collar” crime. Acceptance (February, 1947), pp. 96-102, “and E. 

a of, or application for, ‘unemployment « com- ‘Hartung “Discussion” of Hartung’ s article ‘and 

to which is not entitled cit., pp. 32-34. 

6 Indiana Employment Security Act (Effective 

Apel 1, 1947), Article XXXV, Section 3602. This 
 * Revision of a paper read at “the annual meet- _ Act also provides for the compensation. In general, 
sings of the Ohio Valley Sociological Society, April the provisions pertinent to an understanding of 

is due to Karl F. the the must be able, 

a Albert K. Cohen for their numerous suggestions — - willing and available for work; he must be out 

to Auster for her help of work through no fault of his own (is dis- 

ae 1Henry J. “Mey er and Erwin O. ‘hen _ if he has quit or been discharged for misconduct) ; ; 
Seeking and the Readjustment Allowance for Vet- a must apply for suitable work > and accept euch 

” American Journal of Sociology, LVI, (Jan- suitable work when found for and offered to Me 
wary, 1951), pp. 341-347. (or be ineligible for benefits for six “weeks) by 
2 Edwin H. Sutherland, White Collar Crime, the Indiana State Employment Service with which 

3 Marshall B. Clinard, The Black Market, New 7 Sutherland, of. cit., p. 

York: Rinehart and Company, For a discussion of criminal typing see A. R. 

Frank E. Hartung, “White Collar Offenses in _Lindesmith and H. W. Dunham, “Some Principles 

the Wholesale Meat Industry in Detroit,” American of Criminal Typology,” Social Forces, 19 (October- Cen i 
Journal of Sociology, LVI (Ju y, 1950), pp. 25-32. May, 1940-41), pp. 14, 
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ties are: e: (a) ‘the participant is not profes- and interpret some of the ‘verbalized atti. 

sional—crime is. not the way regularly tudes of non- -transient?® residents of Bloom- 
his living; (b) the the individual does Indiana, toward _“chiseling’ 
not conceive himself as a a “criminal”; (c) from government; "(b) examine varia- 

furthermore, he is not usually regarded by these attitudes as related to. the 
the public as a “criminal”; (d) the criminal variety of situations presented and to the 
intent of the actor is sometimes in doubt backgrounds « of the respondents. Three 
and often difficult to determine; (e) the Major circumstances, often interrelated, ap- 

4 is. not prosecuted as frequently pear to affect attitudinal ‘Tesponses | “with 


‘to sage of the UC laws: 


rather than n judicial toward the "illegal & 


agencies wey or acceptance of UC from those who are 
a BS _ The major factors which differentiate the | b¢ not familiar with these provisions. (2) Social — 
type of crime discussed above from white horms; i.e., individuals who subscribe to 
collar crime are: (a) instances of this kind differing social norms react, , Partially at 
of violation can be found in in social least, on the basis of these norms. 
class—not just the upper classes as in 1 white Socio- economic factors; i.e., individuals in- 
collar crime; (b) the sum involved for a cluded in a particular social ‘stratum. tend to on 
crime is generally smaller than in have somewhat different attitudes from per- 
white collar crime; and (c) the violation sons in other social strata. This p Paper will 
does not necessarily or usually grow directly revolve around these three | 
_ out of the individual’s occupation as it does: .. systematic random sample of 218 ‘oe 
in white collar crime. It should be noted — _ transient adults was obtained from | the | popu- 
that type of crime discussed here is” ation Ii list of the Bloomington City 
similar to ‘ ‘conventional’ ” crime in the same All except six members of the 
three factors which ‘iferentiate it from ‘sample refused to participate 
study were interviewed ine their homes. 
Many newspapers ond ae magaines aon to standard background questions 


have shown interest violations of the some specific determine the 


unemployment ‘compensation laws and have d degree of information “concerning purpose 
called this behavior ‘ ‘chiseling.” The source of funds for the 


can tentatively be used for this subtype of — 
‘the € more inclusive area of crime described “asked. The questions included a variety of 

above, if chiseling is defined as implying an the most usual circumstances involvin 

effort to get “something for nothing," \ which “chiseling”. the government of UC, 


eight hypothetical situational questions yt | 


ag is recognized as generally being “against the ‘lated from information provided by mem 
_ Taw,” but to which the ordinary connota- of bi the local Employment Security, 
a. > tions and stigma of “criminal” do not attach. n. Division. The respondent was _ given the | 
It emphasizes the idea of shrewdly turnin _ choice’ of expressing five differing degrees 
s a situation to one’s own advantage. org of f approval toward each situation. All mem 
Pi -sag study presents some information or on | bers of the sample st submitted to a face-to 
public attitudes toward the violation of un- 
employment compensation® laws and per- —_1° Any adult who has lived in the city for at — 


haps has significance for the understanding least seven months was considered non-transient, 


Polk’s Bloomington (Monroe County, 
yp rime 
of relatively unexplored type of diana), City Directory 1950, R. D. Polk and Com- 


of which “chiseling” UC from the state is pany, Publishers, St. Louis, Missouri, 
only o one sub-c -category. More specifically, 12The interviewee had the following choices 7 


the attempt is made here to: (a) describe Likert Scale fashion: 1. Strongly approve, 2. Ap- ‘ 
prove, 3. Indifferent, 4. Disapprove, 5. Strongly 
_--« ®'The terms unemployment compensation and disapprove. The number to the left of each answer — 
ay __tmemployment insurance will be used interchange- is the weight assigned to it and the sum wie 
they will be abbreviated to read _ these responses constitutes the UC scores which © 


appear | in the tables. 4 
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‘PUBLIC ATTITUDES TOWARD “CHI 
fan designed by rewriting the situations which A 
made up the first set. These paired questions ) 


addition, thirty-one individuals, ran- ran- covered the | same illegalities but “were 
4 domly selected from the 218 were inter- % presented in a somewhat different context. 
5 viewed in | detail. These “respondents were — The second set of situations was given to 


sample answered, and were then asked to he situations all involve 


requested to answer all the items the a the same respondent after he was told that: — 


q 


was made to get a at attitudes and shades concerned are justified, 
which | might not have been in breaking it.” 
obtainable through the shorter schedule. To test the suvaence these. three 
» significant finding of this study is that 4 paired s situ: 
despite differential knowledge of the law, up the paired situations were given 
despite differences in social background, the — Z to a group of 116. Indiana University s stu- 
| “majority. of the sample disapproved’? dents. Two forms of these same six ques- 
“chiseling” the state of UC in all the tions “were distributed alternately among 
ferent situations presented to them. Never- the students; one form stated that the be-— 
theless, differences in attitudes do exist, havior described ins all six situations was 
variations will now be examined illegal, the ‘other form said nothing about 
7 INFLUENCE OF “KNOWLEDGE ents had an opportunity of answering the 
is de . questions from a choice of five answers a 
ne hypot esis designed to help explain janging from strongly disapprove to strongly — 
the differentials in attitudes was that igno- — approve. The arithmetic means of the re- a | 
of | of the ae, to paired situation were almost 
aw, ignorance of the purpose of the law, identical for both forms, as were those to. 
and ignorance of who pays . for the benefits — paired situation 2: the means of responses 
| provided by the law affected the attitudes to paired situation 3 were ng example, z 
the respondents to violations of that law. the arithm etic means “the situations 
To collect some evidence on the effect “oe illegality was not ‘specifically stated 
_ ignorance of the eligibility requirements, on were 3.9 for situation 1 and its equivalent 
attitudes, two sets of situational questions — slicstion la, 3.3 for situation 2 and ts 
e = devised. - Both dealt with illegal | behav- "equivalent situation 2 a, but 4. 5 for situa- 
— toward those portions of the Indiana Em- ten 3 and 34 its paired 3 
y "ployment Security Act which are concerned similar relationship existe for the six 
eligibility for UC. One set, composed of circumstances where illegality was ‘known. 
| ifferent type of illegal circumstance, was making up paired situation and those 
| = given the interviewee without telling him composing. paired situation ate 
2 that they involved transgressions of the law. ‘equivalent, “while. th ose ‘comprising paired 


Most of the 212 persons in. the Bloom- 
Qver the years there have been shifts in ington sample disapproved of the behavior 


attitudes toward unemployment compensation reg- ~ 
‘ulations. Ralph Altman found that: “During low- described the situations | before 
level employment “periods public opinion stands told that the action was illegal. Some of 


behind the ‘easy’ rule on availability is: this disapproval might have been expected, 
_ offended by stringent policies of inquiry into the since even before + being informed that a ‘situ- is 


availability for work of the unemployed. . As . 
improves and unemployment recedes, the ation is illegal, many pre- 


availability changes. Claimants are ‘choosier’ and © imed to know that it is illega a aegis 
compensation authorities are Table 1 indicates” that for paired situa- 
careful. 114 some slight tendency toward greater _ 
a more and more applicants for benefits. . . = 
And public opinion applauds this.” Availability for 
ss Work, Cambridge, Massachusetts: Harvard Uni- 4 The exact wording for one ‘situation from 
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AMERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL REVIEW 
disapproval existed after the respondents en: T his alee k of { knowledge may 
‘te were informed of the illegality of the situa- help account for differences in change to 
_ tions. However, when the interviewees were between paired situation 1 
: told of the illegality in the second portion — 2, when knowledge of illegality was added. — 
of paired situation 2, there was a sa statistically ‘Paired situation however, , leaned in the 
significant shift in ‘the direction of disap- opposite “direction. There seemed to be a 
these situations involving ‘sick- number of reasons for this. Collusion was * 
respondents ; had less previous obvious; therefore the interviewees 
=, knowledge that a violation had occurred more previous knowledge than in the other 
than in the first situations involving self- = situations that the described behavior —Ssisy, 


was illegal. In addition, the independent _ 


"Smith had worked for three years in a large plant; le 
tiring of his job, he quit. Six weeks later, when © test of the equiva = of the paired situa~ 


on 
eligible, he applied for unemployment insurance. — tions revealed that the conditions of ‘paired 


However, while receiving unemployment insurance, situation 3 were not equivalent. _This lack 


he earned some money doing odd jobs which he 


(2) Dan Smith left his job because of ill | my 
2 health. After six weeks when able to go to the explain why the r results for paired situation 
ran counter to those found in the 


ployment insurance; ; saying he well enough paired situations. 
_ to work, when actually he wasn’t quite ready For paired situations and 2, 2, where shits 


(3) Jack Green decided i “quit ot th job and 
a rest he felt he needed. The bees was tudinal categories (ie, , changes from 


friend of his and gave him a slip saying he had to indifference or 

laid off. Jack took the slip and applied 
unemployment insurance which was given him. 

a _ Interested readers may obtain from the author — 
the four other situations which were used in this 

investigation but which do not oper verbatim» 


in this paper. 


proval), there v was, : as a 

7 bly greater percentage shift toward disap- 

_ proving the illegal action than toward ap- 


Taste 1. ATTITUDES oF RESPONDENTS TOWARD INFRACTIONS OF UC Laws BEFORE AND AFTER 


Paired Situation? Number Per Cent 


received sitions) iy Indifferent 15. =m 16.0 
—_ 


100. 
Chi 2 P less than 


Chi square—8. 1, P between .01 and .02. 


Each is made of two: situations designed to be equivalent, though paired 
uation 3 proved not to be. | 
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to is due to the knowl- purpose of the compensation and a lenient 
edge of the illegality involved in the situa- attitude toward illegal acceptance of UI. = 
tion. For some, at least, the law seems to statistical correlation was found. tony. 
act as a guide. As one school teacher pointed aa However, statements made by the Te- 
“Th The plan | can only work if*everything s spondents, such as, ‘ “If he’s sick he should 
adhered to—if the intention of the law insurance—especially since he “pays 
‘bler put it, “ 
was thought that ‘ignorance of who tion: 8 per cent of. those who knew 
, pays s for the insurance was related to ‘ “chisel-_ ~ source Me money for UC also knew the pu pur-— 


ing” | UC from While pose; 55 cent of | those who not know 


figure is that 69 per c cent nation of these two factors and 
worker paid or partially paid for his own toward infringements of UC laws, an ‘index 
benefit. These people not only did not know made up of five degrees of knowledge of 
who paid for UI but ‘ “knew” incorrectly. source and purpose was designed, and the 
Most of these individuals confused UC with answers ranked. The 
Age and Survivors Insurance to which were th hen cross-tabulated with 


= employee does. contribute." Ten per the responses to the situations before 


ed interviewees were informed of. the illegality 
of. illegal application for or receipt of of the situation. The results” suggest that 

“also thought the worker paid all or part those respondents who strongly disapproved 

of his benefit. The point of view of these may have been influenced by their accurate — 
3 people is that the employee buys at least a chee of source: and Purpose; however, 
et of his own insurance and he should 

be allowed to withdraw the money or lack of it seem to have no effect. 


_ spondent said that the illegal behavior. ‘in-- law has not been strong, the non- —— 
volving» collusion was, “All right; after all evidence strongly points out that a 
both h (employer and employee) put of the law play a part in — 
attitudes! 16 toward violations of that: law. 
‘out if they agree?” Another individual was individuals who approved of the ille- 
_ indifferent toward the ‘illegal action described = behavior did s so piconint they w were igno-— 
what he’ is his own ‘money.” 
those who thought the worker 


net 
or partially paid for his own _compensation OF SOCIAL “NORMS 


and “who approved of the i illegal | behavior perenne: 
‘aaa because “He’s some There are re strong. indications that ‘ae 
ee norms or values also have an effect on 


of what h a 
= vhat he tudes toward “chiseling.” The 


Means f for each situation, as shown in Table 
15 A similar was found among th 


-gesidents of Elmira, New York. John W. McCon-_ hy the differences in attitudes toward 


nell and Robert Risley, Economic Security, Ithaca, — 
_ New York: New York State School of Industrial — omasson, 

and Labor Cornell 1951, in 1 Visualizing Norms,” Social 
Bulletin 18, p. 19. Forces, 3 (March, 1952), pp. 328-333. 
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proving it when the individual was informed When given an opportunity to pick 
me of the situation’s illegality. main purpose of UC from five possible an- ‘a 
While the statistics are not ‘conclusive, _swers, 52 per cent of the respondents chose 
aa evidence is available from the detailed in- correctly. It had been hypothesized that a 
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“chiseling’ lower the mean the g greater and where the illegality is ‘more apparent 
the approval of the illegal behavior; ‘of met with the least. This attitude is reflected 4 founc 


> 


higher the mean the less the approval of in the detailed interviews, especially for the — 

the behavior. zZ incidents involving collusion. Many respond- 

_ The lowest means involved situations — ents strongly disapproved of this behavior, | comp 
which dealt with the acceptance of UC when One said, “It’s going around the law—pull.” - gett 
the worker was sick. The scores suggest Another suggested, “Might have been a lot .y i. one : 
that this behavior is 1 more acceptable than of people who felt the same Way but couldn’ not ¢ 
“chiseling” in other situations because, as get by with it.” And a third remarked, oq andy 

— interviews reveal, many of the respond- _ “Not right —boss was helping him out be- _ Or, a 

e ents feel that the sick should be helped. cause he knew him.” When the social norms | -yante 

For example, when asked whether | or _and the laws agree, as they do in the s situa- looke 

sick people who were ‘unemployed should tions involving collusion, the illegal behavior 

covered. by the Indiana Employment is often sharply disapproved. = 

Act, the majority, 60 per cent, Table 2 offers some additional evidence 
approved Coverage. . They “expressed on this ‘point. Where the norms are 


their favorable attitudes in fashion: strong conflict (care of the s sick versus | 


a greater ¢ convergence in attitudes; when 
ale they are in conflict, there seems to 
"greater divergence ‘in attitudes. 
Complicating matters rs somewhat is the 
‘Standard —fact that norms generally thought to be in 
uations Mean? conflict are often found to be compatible. 
on ‘This i is especially | so for the social norms 
4.15 89 Gordon was laid off. He applied for gery 
unemp oyment compensa sation to which he was 
Table 1 for principles of situations. entitled. About a week later he went 
Possible sc to the state employment service, they sent him > 


to a job similar to the one he had just left. 
‘A man it in ill hea health should get | it. chad decided look for a better job. 
needs: it more anyone else.” And, However, to ‘stay eligible for unemployment — 
“Someone has to take care of. the sick insurance he had to apply the job | | 
; + ak him. When interviewed for the job he acte 
such a that he was _ hired. “He 
continued to receive insurance. 


Tllegality 


around the 


an The ‘norms considered in conflict in 
the conflicting. norms centering ‘around break- situation are those which advocate 


ents shifted their attitude toward disapproval three per - cent of the sample disapproved — 
when informed that acceptance of UC when 


= of the behavior ‘described i in the situation 


sick was illegal, more also reacted favorably above after being informed of ‘its illegality. 


did the others. For those Technically, the the behavior de- 


‘scribed in this situation is open to question. This | 
involving aid to the sick outweigh should have little effect on the verbalized attitudes 


the legality. the respondents, for: (1) a technical interpreta- 


tion of the law is involved; — (2), the intent to 


the most approval, situations where viewees were informed that t the behavior was 
conflict between norms is ‘not so great 


in Table ‘for even though 1 ‘more -respond- “honesty i is the best frag: ‘Seventy- 
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PUBLIC ATTITUDES TOWARD “CHISELING” 


“What proportion of those who disapproved  demn a a man for trying to better himself. an 
these values in “conflict and _ What The type of information reported here 
«gests the need research on | the 


= 

one storekeeper sai t’s dishonest, he INFLUENCE OF SOCIO- “ECONOMIC FACTORS 
not. complying with the spirit of the law; 
what’s more he should work and look.” Occupation, education, socio-economic 
Or, as a housewife remarked, “He took ad- tus (SES), and other socio-economic fac-— 


-vantage—he should have taken the job and tors are correlated w ith attitudes 
looked afterwards.” A violations of the ‘UC laws . While these are 


should look on his own | Bot: entirely “separate from the preceding 


Arrirupes TOWARD INFRACTIONS. OF uc Laws 


“Indifferent Disapprove to 


Occupation Scale? Per Cent Number Per Cent Number Per Cent Number Per Cent 


and skilled 13 @ 


In applying the chi square test to Table 3, adjacent cell frequencies were combined as to 


insure that each frequency would meet minimum cell requirements. Also, respondents whose ee 


For some 0 elements” which make for di! 

proved or w were “indifferent the ille- tudes, they ar are important and 

gal behavior described in the situation, — with what is known about a person’s place 

"getting ahead seems more important than, in a ‘community and his is forms of of behavior. — 4 


“self ” Another 


= = 
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ity. | ernment, whereas those who are more 
cated, have good jobs and high : 
strongly disapprove the illegal 
This | For some who were indifferent, the norms Attitudes toward “chiseling UC from the = 
udes d: “Legally not state are clearly affected by the person 
orally right—a guy has to look occupational level. Persons | ower in the occu- a 
a little bit.” Another person pational scale are more inclined to approve &§ 
was said, “I hate to con- of “chiseling.” These findings for attitudes 
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* 
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TABLE 4. BETWEEN AND ATTITUDES TOWARD OF 


Indifferent eto 


‘to Disapprove Strongly 
Number Per Number Per Cent Number Per Cent Number Per Cent 


_ 1In applying the chi square test to Table 4, adjacent cell frequencies were combined as needed — : 
to insure that frequency would meet ‘minimum cell requirements. This 1 modification resulted in 

bs toward of the uC agree disapproving, those with an an of the 
with Centers’ conclusions regarding the cor- most approving, 


relation between occupation and attitudes: While Table 4 show | that th the 


ia _ The lowest occupational ranks, i.e., the semi- the SES the less the approval of breaches. | 
a? skilled and unskilled workers, represent the “of the UC law, this probably does not indi- 4 = _ 


frontier of one direction in attitude and be- cate” a greater morality on the part of. the 
“havior, the top business group represents the upper classes. Sutherland found that when — 


extreme in another. Unanimity of opinion — opportunity was negligible the lower classes. : 


was 
within either admittedly the had a lower rate of some types of violation 


occupa ion was economic class in the frequency of violations 


7 4 
found for education of particular laws may be similarly affected 
see Tables 4 and 5. For example, t ose by their economic po position. —Unskilled laborers 


__ individuals with an SES of A were the most: do ‘not violate the anti-trust laws =< commit | 


fraud in advertising, because they are not 
18 Richard Centers, The Psychology of Social 
pm Princeton, New Jersey: Princeton Univer- a position appropriate for such crimes. Negroes 
‘a sity 1 ‘Prem, 1949, p. 1 a ore: have a a very low rate of embezzlement because 


‘Approve Indifferent Disapprovet to 
to Disapprove Strongly Disapprove = Total 


_1Adaptation of index designed | by the 
Socio- Economic Status, New York, 1946, p. 159. ee oe 
2In applying the chi ‘square test to. Table 5, adjacent cell were as needed to 
a insure that each frequency would meet minimum cell requirements. Also, respondents whose SES wa 
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Score 


Indifferent to Disapprove Strongly ‘Disappr 


higher 


reaches 


Position more approving; those 


these experiences were more disapproving. 


100 


‘The evidence tends to bear out the follow- 


; to apply here for 
attitudes, but in reverse. In this study, indi- 
viduals in the lower groupings were to the situation, the greater the tendency 

5 closer to the situation, while respondents in 
_ the upper social strata were not only further 


the opportunity but were, for r busi- 
-nessmen at least, , on the « other side of the “prove of ‘chiseling” the government of un- 


illegal behavior with 21 


employment compensation, some variation a 


fence. . The Indiana Employment Security 

2” provides for an ‘increase decrease attitude does exist. These differences, 

ot the tax employers | pay toward the bene- “a 
‘fit varying with the amounts their employees: 

q draw. It is s logical that employers should be -. 
among the most disapproving. Related to ce 


or to the actual situ. 


though this is not always: 
cally, by three major interrelated ‘factors: 
ignorance of the law, norms, 


which probably due 
of variables are more 


Bs 21A fourth factor which helps determine atti- 


with receiving economic aid from the ; govern- 7 tudinal responses, while not specifically discussed _ 


ment, and with applying: for UC. That is, here, “involves the effect of distinct personal expe- 


“those who have had these experiences were and offers an exception to the hypothesis. 
An example of this type of experience may be ob- 


served in the remarks of a woman who said of 


In general, while most respondents disap- 


19 op. cit., p. 263. the behavior described in one situation: “I don’t 
a 20 Op. cit why he should get | the insurance; my 


iticle XI, Section 1103. 


; 


hypothesis: the nearer the individual 
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VERY attempt a at comparative s statisti- 


analysis through space and often spatial comparisons are not immune at- 


E. 


_4 through time, is likely to be plagued tack from the same honorable source. a 


at least two problems: availability 


«dt is possible to to imagine, e, and in part to 


and me comparability of data . The con- — achieve, solutions to the problem of admin- — 


force” other rubric de- 


and “inactive” sectors of a population is 


generality. 


‘signed ‘distinguish economically ‘ “active” remains. This remaining “difficulty i is 


likely to be overcome by improve ments in 


“morals of census administrators, or 


ce a particular example of this teutiiueme the techniques of enumerators, i in the minds 
a 


. tl aspects of eco economic development has | given 


Official and scholarly interest in various the: skills. “of social analysts. Social be 
havior and ‘the organization of life 


emphasis to the relationship between genuinely and importantly different in vari- 
demographic and economic trends. - Unlike ous areas of the world. In these ci circum- — 
= _ older treatments of the population prob- 


d Tem, contemporary discussion stresses the coding can only obscure and delude. It is 


producers as "well as con- the thesis of this paper that precisely 


tal as well as caloric demand. force and many associated _classificatory 
‘These | if problems arise in | acute degree devices relating to economic activity. Some 


precisely with reference to the happy notes will be soun nded later, 
areas of the world. In er. stati areas” 


‘ECONOMICALLY ‘ “ACTIVE” 


“TNACTIVE” 
‘made in many areas, with various degrees 


of local heroism and outside technical In the historical development of statisti- 
sistance. The results of these attempts still -, cal data on the populations of western coun- | 
leave large areas of ignorance of even the tries, a variety of concepts and classifica- 
"most elementary social quantities. tions have been adopted. Those of present. 
a he problem of comparability of data on interest center 
4 population and social structure derives in the sector of the population that is in some 
part from differing ‘statistical standards and ‘gee or productive, in the economy, — 
_ from categories of enumeration peculiarly and the sector that is for various reasons 
discussions of the problem of Within that of the population that 
” attention been cen- 


y 


‘no means and ‘the per perver- or unemployment at the 

sity of all things is such that temporal com- of the enumeration, = = 
parisons every ‘improve- older | concepts relating to to this portion 


the. population as a whole were “generally 


roe | * Paper read at the annual meeting of the Amer- «“ ” 5 
“active” or “gainfully occupied.’ 

Sociological Society, September 3-5, 1952. This 8 y 


a 
"paper was prepared under the auspices of the . a The labor force concept has many of its re 
Population Research, Princeton University. "own n difficulties, even in advanced market 


+ 


stances standard classification and uniform 


‘sumers, and attempts to assess labor poten- situation applies to the concept of the labor BN 


about the distinction i 
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economies. 1 The part- the different ‘economy. Given careful -observa- 
paid family worker, and the producer of and coding, might be possible 
possibly marketed goods and services that do assess the ‘ “productivity” of labor for the 
not actually go through market arrange . = class of products, but it is not likely — 
| ments, all prov ide problems of inclusion | _ that the “economic” value of other functions — 
pe “exclusion. For comparisons through time, tiene by the same person at the same 
however, | a labor force time can n adequately be assessed. 


and the s state of “the labor market, of in 
of the ratio between workers and de- any form of human activity that t 
4 -pendents. For "similarly constituted affects other persons “may be a ‘service’ 
~ omies, international comparisons of the same = remunerated as a 2 commodity in a 
highly developed market economy, although 
‘The real difficulty is the impossibility of even in such economies not all activities of 2 
defining “labor” in any way that will refer given _types actually reach the market. 
to the same class of human activities in all. _. Indeed, it is not even necessary to insist on 
soci Let us assume a situation that is = ie effects on other persons, as services ae 
formed for oneself may be the 


societies generally. We are i 


tially concerned with scrting out ‘ “economic” 

be by “confining ¢ our to area is part of the general 
physical production: the gathering, growing, problem of defining the “economic.” In 
or fabricating of food, clothing, shelter, society an an 2conomic activity: or structure 

gad any any other valued physical objects. But | only “ “predominantly” so, as such activities 4 


bow are these produced? Let us further as- or organizations cannot be concretely sepa- x 
sume that there is a division of labor at from other functions.’ 


iat {= by age and sex, and that such exchange .: In modern western economies there te, is, 


however, a kind of operational test of what 


is economically | valuable 


the ‘completely some part ket test. This test does not meet all 


in these activities, but also engages in some ceptual difficulties, but does make possible 


portion of the total range of activities that distinction between labor and other 


as takes place is strictly determined 


comprises social existence. The very activ- ties, or between workers 2 and non-workers, 


ity that involves ‘ ‘production ” is likely These distinctions will serve many practical 
8 and analytical purposes. 5 The inapplicability 
entails kinship elements by definition, of this test for major ‘proportions of 


entail the allocation of power cand world’s population provides an intrinsic bar- 


and not the person, it is difficult in 
RATIONALE “AND HAZARDS at 
distinguish w work from non- 


k. An nd the distinction has n no 
for comparison with a markedly _ A oes “one ‘one want to u 
“economically | active” Proportions of ‘popu- 


See Wibert E. Moore, “Persistent Problems of lations ‘The. 
1951), pp. 78-91. The discussion in subsequent para- Moore , Op. cit., 


graphs of application of the “labor force” Levy, op. cit., » @s ciall 330-332, a 


to undeveloped areas is also based in “Part on 
‘earlier paper,  8In addition to Moore, op. ‘cit, see A. J. Jaf 
Marion Jr., The Structure of and Charles D. _ Stewart, "Manpower Resources and 
Society, Princeton: i Princeton University Press, New York: John Wiley & Sons, 1951, 
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= 
se number of ‘active and potential of comparison a are needed and not totally 


producers ; as an index of productive poten- lacking 
tial. For example, the ratio of producers to 
dependents is variable from one ‘time COMPARISONS FOR LIMITED PURPOSES 


as a consequence of trends in birth ascertaining the mumber of workers, 
death rates, have repercussions for the ‘pro- 1 


ductive potential of an economy. divisors of dependents. or total 


The number of workers, even assuming tion, is an impossible aspi ation, w 
“4 they can be identified, is scarcely significant. proaches to comparative analysis can we 
zz number of workers must b be ‘related 
‘dependents, capital and resources, or some Two general bases for comparison can 
ae basis of comparison. Even’ for military Ms be adopted, the utility of their specific vari F co 
= power, it As a 1 commonplace that e each ants | being ‘dependent upon | the limited pur- 
man does not automatically count as. one. pose at hand. The one basis is essentially 
Numbers or proportions of workers demographic and “rests upon circum- 


oly constitute data of comparative value stance that age and sex are universal at- 
direct ‘measure with ‘the similarity of tributes of mankind. The other ; aims at 
other relevant conditions. ‘Hours of labor, form of. quantitative description of 
skill, the organization of ‘production, and the “economically relevant” features of 
the supply of other factors of production population or some sector of it, under vari- 
foamy in capital) affect the “Tabor supply” ous present or possible conditions of socio- 
for any inference concerning ‘production. economic. structure. 
comparison of labor supply ‘should a Age and sex always have some 
take it into account the product s structure the pattern of social activities, if only 
an economy Physical goods called by the on on ultimately biological grounds. It follows 
same name are difficult enough to compare that the age-sex ‘composition of popula- = 
with regard to style ; and quality. ‘The diffi- - tion, and the way this structure is affected Fs 


= 


“4 
renc ganization, the | 


"extreme of the u industrial societies to 
the extremes of tribal | or village’ of are di difficult or to 


productive organization, evaluate economically i ina highly dev eloped 
some purposes ‘the range of tion market economy, the problem: ‘is magnified 


economi som in an agrarian economy. Data on labor 

into two sectors, and “labor force” and re orce participation rates of women (by age, 
5 “tated measures may then be applied within marital status, and size of family) are not 

rigs me labor force itself has" 


4 
— 


the group of ‘countries that is considered 


hazards” indicated, although in lesser degree, 

experience in yore oped country 

if it were to move toward modern economic 
“organization. Indeed, there is no particular — 

scientific harm in attempts to appraise the 


| tas areas. For. these purposes some other bases _ unused labor potential of females who are 


John D. Durand, “Manpower nomically small scale of household opera- 


in Under-Developed Countries,” paper presented 
¢ the annual meeting of the American Sociological tions. No sociologist, however, would allow 


Society, , September 3-5, 1952. eae ‘such an economic analysis to stand as any- 
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THE EXP ORTABILITY OF THE “LABOR FORCE” ‘CONCEPT 
thing more than an n inconsequential exercise. is essentially simplified variant of “pri- 
Age also is a limiting but not determining mary, secondary, and tertiary production,” — | 
element in role assignment. The a age com- as used by Colin Clarke.® This classifica- 
ts position of a population and its observe ved tion ; also presents” difficulties, such as the — 
hypothetical changes yield valid bases union of agriculture and mineral extraction 
for a number of inferences about -produc- as‘ primary,” ’ although | mining is generally — 
d skill tive potential when coupled | with observed 
opula- 7 or hypothetical characteristics of the social possibly us useful distinction within "the 
at ap- structure. Given test of economic icultural” sector” between manufacturing 
activity, labor force participation rates services. ‘Highly industrialized societies 
age > and variations in dependency ratios characterized by an number — 
be calculated, and inferences drawn of _services, parti 
concerning g possible trends. In the absence services. This trend ‘derives in part from: 


the “market test,” assigned process | of moving services into the mar- 
age limits | may be adopted (for a noted earlier, in part from new services 


15 and 65) as a more abstract and hypothet- required ina 


“ical index of ‘ ‘productive potential.” grated productive system. The point 
Once one. foots the reasonably reliable present concern is simply the possible he 
concepts age and sex, , the hazards of the threefold classification as an 
comparison multiply. Several forms of par- 
quantitative description of socio- 
economic characteristics of a population may The other ‘alternative indicated 
be attempted. Here a further pair of is” to settle for less than an entire popula- 
may | be posed—crude measures tion. for comparative purposes. No area of 
a Tietving to the entire population, or more the world is now wholly untouched by the 
measures applying to that greater or market system. Thus some persons every- 


ites for many “undeveloped c ‘countries if 
boy one is not too particular about | 
data, “however, it would be inter- 
sroach is to distinguish ‘ “agricultural” esting to calculate the proportions of various 
-agricultural’ af of of an econ- the market system. 
by use approximate “measures of Though census data r may yield essentially 
“population dependent on” or “males en- fictitious occupational data, some compari- 
2 gaged in” agriculture. However crude of occupational structure with various" 
distinction may be, does yield an ap- indexes of economic development may be 
proximate ordering of areas in the ‘degree made . The reliability of any such compari- : 
is likely to be enhanced by the elimina- 
et-based, and pra as the of “agriculture” and “domestic service” 
cultural” sector of the tends to altogether, although and manu- 


ons, and by token provides an 

proximate index for 

structural “features of societies in various tion. use of some system | of weights 
industrialization. differences in skills is dificult, but at 
The use of ‘agriculturalism” as index hen 


This approach | is s used by Davis. See Kingsley Progress, London: Macmillan and Co., (1940; 
‘Davis, “Population and the Further Spread of Australia, Queensland Bureau of Industry, 


wire 8See Colin Clarke, Conditions of Economic 


Industrial Society,” Proceedings of the American Distribution of Labour between Industries IV 
Philosophical” iy 1951), Review of Economic Progress, 2 (April, May, 
i and July, 1950), PP. 14, 14, 1-4, and 1- 1- 8. 
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England and Wales, 1931 
Netherlands, 
1947, 


United States, 1940 
bg Switzerland, 1941 
Czechoslovakia, 

Zealand, 

Belgium, 

Norway, 1930 

France, 1936 


‘Japan, 1930 55. 


Portugal, 
“Italy, 1936 
hal Mexico, 1940 52.5 
Eire, 1936 52. 
Colombia, 1938 
Jamaica, 1943 
Malaya, British, 1947 
Peru, 1940 
Latvia, 1935 Plt 
Poland, 1931 
Philippines, 1939 
Yugoslavia, 1931 


Roumania, 1930 20. 


Proportion 
«(Per Cent) 


ar _ The use of wage and salary earners as a 
__ basis of comparison is illustrated by Table — 


1, which shows the number of male wage 


and salary earners in various countries as a 

a proportion of the total male population — 

aged 15-64. It is possible to pick up 

table not only the markedly wide range a 
Of proportions employed, but also” some in- 


_ 


1 teresting comparisons within the range. | 

France as the country of northwestern 

_ Europe “most characterized small-sc -scale 
enterprise, whether rural or urban, 


pone countries, 2 are shown 
have economies. 


to estimates of capacity availa- 
of labor for a changed mode of gen- 
eral economic organization. To the degree 
‘that the attempt is successful, more. 


US.S.R., 1926 more of the world’s populations will come 
on official national and international within the ct characteristic social system of 
industrial societies. Meanwhile, the adminis- 
trative policy of data gathering | should take 


‘the "assumption each account the kinds of information that 
worker counts for one in production. 


can and cannot be meanin obtained, 


an index of the development of of the countries as they a are listed, in view 
‘market. This ‘number leaves out of ac account = of the wide differences in effective date. Were con- 


proprietors, the self- employed in temporary data available for the Soviet Union, for 
general, and unpaid family workers. How- example, it would probably appear about midway 
Z the category itself is subject to fairly on the list, not at the bottom. Similarly, if 


definiti St b Australian data for 1933 were used, its position 
rigorous definition. Such gure may | (53.4) would approximate that of Japan and Italy 
taken as an indicator not only of the i impor- for that period. 


| Proportion or Att Mates AGED 15-64 IN a 
— 
66 
65 
ech 
vent 
| 
| fact! 
(b) 
ta 
hey 
loped b das the at- | 
veloped areas may be expressed as the at- 
tempt to create a “labor force” in the 
technical sense. The data useful for imple- 
menting policy would appear to include such 
descriptions of the population essentially _ 
of 
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an 

_ paper technique we refer to this as the Summated 


has been developed for the ences” Technique. . Although primary 
q "measurement of race prejudice. . This purpose is to describe the procedure 
; ‘technique differs from most prejudice in- whereby the instrument was developed, we 
that ‘it avoids | the following present, as evidence of the effec- 
e 
is- findings derived through ‘its employment. 4 
(b) that, to the extent that the “the ‘construction of four scales? 
can accurately assess his degree of a ntipathy, designed to measure social distance in four 
he will report honestly the findings of such kinds of social relationship. _ These are: Ti he 4 


th Residential Scale, which measures the degree 


tea 


Most sociologists would perhaps “agree of residential proximity the will = 
that race attitudes rarely reside on a com- permit the attitude-object; The Position 

— articulate level. Even where the in- Scale, which measures the extent to which Ba | 
dividual holds to intellectual or ideological the respondent is willing to “have the att oi 


convictions which would seem to leave no tude-c object occupy positions of prestige i 
room for out-group antipathies, such do power in the community; The Interpersonal- 


persevere. Thus, we may expect the number | Physical Scale , designed to measure tl the “_ a 
of Americans who honestly think themselves to. which respondents are ai averse to 


“unprejudiced” be considerably larger physical association with the attitude-object; 
effective research would reveal. More- and The e Interpersonal-: “Social Scale, 
cover, the ‘number who present themselves "Measures the degree 
as _unprejudiced probably exceeds consider- mitted the attitude-object in 
the number who o honestly, though often interaction, | 
inaccurately, see themselves in this light. scales were designed to 1 measure 
Most indirect wed the measure- 


_ in the usual sense of. the ‘word; ; it does not study are presented in the author’s article, “Negro- _ 
‘seek responses to items apparentiy unrelated | White Status Differentials and Social Distance,” Ba a 
o the a attitudes investigated. We do, how- Tien Sociological Review, 17 (October, 1952), 


seek to meas J Four separate scales dealing with different 


Tess ino than is true of the usual prejudice type of interaction are used rather than one gen- 7 a 
ale. In our r instrument we to measure “eral scale because _ we assume to be a 


e.g., willingness to marry with willing- 
Mess to admit to citizenship. Other aspects of this _ 
is derived the summation research not reported here indicate that greater 


5 of the differences in distance responses to scale sensitivity and validity result from the use — 
of multiple scales rather than a single general 


‘total prejudice scores mean inasmuch as we can 
* The e author is indebted to Dr. Karl F. ‘Schues- now assess the relative contribution of. scores — 

particular interaction areas to the total 
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\ number of items judged was 161. fina 


than the. average on ‘for all items “wer 
were: Doctor, Big Business Execu- discarded. An item had to survive this 
tive Banker, Owner-Manager of a small for both panels to be eligible 


store, Bookkeeper, Machine Operator, and inclusion in the final scale. 


Ditch Digger. (2) Toward whites in ‘eight Scale value differences (diference be. 
different occupations. The occupations are median 
and median placement “by” _undergradu- 


the same as in 1 above. (3) Toward “ates) were c computed for “each of the 
Average Negro Man. Toward ‘The remaining items. “Those items with scale 
Average White Man.” value differences of greater than 1.00 
essentially according to the ‘method 3. Of remaining items, the final 
Pom, by Thurston rtain r were selected on the basis of the fol- 


Size of scale value ifferences be- 


tween panels. 


‘procedure. “developed by @) Placement of the item ‘on the 


~tinuum. An attempt was made to 
rather closely adhered to, we did not use lee the items spaced with relative 


the judgments to get differential item- evenness. 

weightings as is usually the case where the @) Size of value of the item for 
Thurstone method i is used. Rather, a five both | panels the two 


panels). 


_Tesponses being — from 0 to 4. There The Thurstone method was particularly 
being six items in each scale, the “total 


suited to the present task inasmuch a 
possible range for any one st ‘scale is 0 to 24. P * it 


necessar for us to substitute Tace and 
unlike the Thurstone s scales, each ry 


occupation combinations into items which 
Was judged to indicate great intimacy Negro The judges are called upon to 


great distance. The judgments" _used judge the items relative to one another 
simply eliminate ambiguous items and 


and are not asked to indicate how they 
get the original 1 universe of items ranked the item. In other 
that ‘the final scale items could be se- 


"techniques, such as internal consistency 


ii) 
lected which would be somewhat evenly” 
thod devel k 


r panels ¢ of judges 1 rela- the items are evaluated on basis « of the re- 
« to one another, according to the degree _ 
of distance i implied b the items. One panel, 
te as ‘expert” panel, selected or on basis of judgments of the items, 

up of f 36 advanced graduate students and rather than on the basis of direct ag 2 
faculty members in sociology and [psychology -Tesponses to the items, permits substitution 

at Ohio State University. of. ‘these of different occupations and races into the 


: people had prior familiarity with the Thur- _ items» with a minimum of ae of = 


stone technique. The second panel 


3 
- classes at Ohio State. Eleven categories of Perhaps it occurs to the reader that the items = 
could have been selected from an original universe 
 favorableness ‘Were of items in which the occupations and races were 
already included; i.e., that post factum ‘substitution 


and th items for each were 


4 udged and anal zed “se aratel ‘The ‘total | of objects into the items may not have been 


 spondent’s Tesponse to the items. | The fact 


acteristics been included in the original ‘items, 
this would have resulted in ‘Several orig- 


selection be summarized a 


items University undergraduate students, The time inter- 


Ron ndquist) and in Guttman’s scale analysis 


‘that the items in the Thurstone “scales are & 13 
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Nee four scales of six items each 
’ bstitutin h two races in com - 
| the tems of himself as “unprejudiced” (or who 
_ the final schedule included the following , would like to present I himself as such) can-— s 
ns: readily compare and “equate responses, 
g., to “Negro Ditch Digger” with his 
sponses “W Ditch Digger.” Moree 


“The. Average Man” the pad system itself is designed to 


“The Average White Man”: frustrate such comparisons, in earlier 
Negroes in eight occupations : 2* responses tend to get lost, so to speak, in 


Total “Scale Items: tend, of course, to” invalic ate 
prejudice s scores, which are a function: 


of items in scale (6) by the number 
of scales (4) by the number of substitutions. = mi persons in similar occupations. apie 


‘ case of the occupational substitutions, the It is readily apparent t that the ‘response- 


items is that ‘the | person who 


aa 


number is 8. Hence, the total number of items s} system and the “repetitious ‘nature 
ae equal to 6x4x8. > 192. Interested readers * the items might make for a structuring of 7 


ere” it ight operate ar to cancel out 
Instead» of reprinting the scales for ea “its effect on findings, a | rather elaborat 


race-occupation combination and, hence, schedule-< assembly design was devised. 
presenting: 72 scales, each ‘scale was repeated samples already studied (174 cases), 96 
twice. . This is made possible through different: ‘random pad- assemblies were 
use of “response pads” attached to each in the ‘construction of 12 different -schedule- 
- scale. Each slip. in each of the e eight pads assembly types. Randomization of the occu- _ 


printed” on it.. the five’ 


a different race-occupation combination and racial orders (within each 


‘the items are’ ‘within ‘two ‘also ra randomized through the 
one-half pages. numbers. The vy. various. 
each scale is printed twice in the sched- types were then “equally ‘distributed 
le, eight scales appear. Each has a pad ‘of the sam samples between which w: we were attempt tos 
“nine slips opposite inasmuch as a total ing demonstrate prejudice- differences. 
of 72 combinations of race and occupation Ae In order to demonstrate the ‘om 
substituted into the items. Scale number of the -Summated Differences Technique q 
one has its ‘complement (or repetition) in some findings derived through the study of 
number six, number two in number five, three samples, ‘each of a different socio- 
three in number eight, and number economic status, of the Indianapolis, Indi- 


No ap- ana, ‘population® are presented here. Table 1 
Pears wice in the same pad. If egro. — 


5 The findings, however, regarding the 
hite Doctor” ‘comes up more than ship between status differentials and social distance 
items | later opposite the same set of indicate considerable variation in 1 
items in Scale 6, the complement of Scale 1. one slip race-occupation 


‘The ‘reliability ¢ coefficients for each scale ‘at universes from which these were 
sum of scores on all scales defined to include 
follows: following characteristics: white, male adults (over 

who are heads of households and who reside 
within ‘the city limits of Indianapolis in “blocks 
rithout Negro population. A’ commercial market 
analysis agency rated the biscks according to living 
Interpersonal: standards. A sample of blocks was drawn from 
Combined Scores: of the living standard levels” through 
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Taste 1. PREJUDICE Scores! INTERACTION AREAS FOR THREE SOCIOECONOMIC STATUS 

a. rea I. Area II, Interpersonal- 

Physical Total 


in 


indicates that a systematic relationship: pre- is indicated by ‘the ‘magnitude 
vails between socioeconomic status and of the critical ratios in Tables 3 and 4, 


prejudice as measured by the Summated Almost all of these meet acceptable stand- 
Differences technique; the higher the socio- ards of statistical significance. 


economic status, the less the prejudice. The fact that these differences are si 
“ Table 2 indicates that ‘the relationship be- ‘nificant augurs well, we would hold, for the = 
tween occupational status and prejudice is effectiveness of “the Summated Differences 
a also inverse, as to be expected if the findings — Technique, inasmuch as numerous previous aa 
of Table 1 are not due to chance. ‘That: these ; studies have failed to e establish Sas) 
are not likely to be chance relationships between socioeconomic status 


(251. 


and prejudice. Moreover, our critical ratios 


PS samples were drawn in propor 


relationships 
ment random ‘numbers. The final household are larger, in n general, than those yielded 
ot 


tion to the number — by comparisons of the samples with 


of households in the block, again through the ° Re 1 di 1 
_ ; Pe _ employment of random numbers. The N’s for the to average social distance scores.’ 
Upper, Middle and Lower samples were, respec- Especially significant is the fact that sev- ; 
tively, 58, 56, and 60, yielding a combined — 

TERACTION paws BY OCCUPATIONAL Rank OF RESPONDENTS 


2. Preyuvice Scores By INT 
= 


bie 


— 
Physical ial 


290 


al 
1 Chiliiiiaiea’ included in rE of high status, e. g., doctor, lawyer, owner of a large business, 
business executive. Categories 3 and 4 include, among others, those occupations associated with — 


‘big 
drivers, janitors, and other low status occupations. 


: 


label, “white collar,” while categories 6 and 7 include semi-skilled and unskilled | | Workers, truck 4 


The difference is computed first and sixth categories than between the first 
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TECHNIQUE FOR THE MEASUREMENT OF RACE ATTITUDES 


Ts Mar ScorEs sy INTERACTION AREAS AND BY THREEFOLD or 


I 
sc Group Low SC Group? 


3. 


to 2.8; N, 58) Oto h.2; N, 57) keh to 6.25 N, 59 


The respondent’s status characteristics is his mean | rating: on five” point scales 
z with vespect to the following characteristics: occupation, source of income, house type, dwelling area, 
4 and education. The scales used are from W. L. Warner, M. Meeker, and K. Eells, Social Class in & 
_ America, Chicago: Social Research Associates, Inc, 1949, Chapter 8, passim. 
Status characteristics composite scores: from 14 to 28 include high business and prof fes- 


EAN Sabian SCORES BY INTERACTION AREAS AND BY Tworo.p 


Oc 
Hi 


Residential 

om. Position 


Soe 


| 


For a of occupational ¢ ries, see footnote 1 to Table 

persons who could be expec ed to ences scores definitely indicating 
Bs: persons | of will, among them ministers — Sar the fact that in iitial claims were made 


e contrar 


LES 
60 100.7 2.92 
75. 
de = 
ig- ha. 
he 
eS 
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ALL 


W believe that this technique, or vari- expect their members to “be "opposed ‘to 


ations of of be useful for getting at prejudice and discrimination® 


RPC 
— technique is now being tested on aie 


those ‘persons who belong to groups 

= 

Rosin M. WwW ILLIAMS, Jr 


7 N ‘this paper, the hese ese who may apply the findings of his 


is the use of scientific research for so- (2) the communication from ite 


cially important ends. It is assumed that researcher to the ‘potential u users; the 


a _ our primary aim as scientists is to maximize translation of research findings into implica- 


_ mary question with reference to application of further 
_ is that of the degree of f generalization com- of action. 
patible with application of research con- Whatever the 
crete social problems. Whether the intention © be—diagnostic | or analytical, aimed at gen- 


i of the research is ‘ ‘applied” or “pure” is, eralization or at immediate, specific appli- = 


- the power of generalization, and that a pri- tions for strategy om tactics; (4) the utili 


4 


Roe from this point of view, irrelevant. Much cation—the fact that research is carried out 3 1 


research undertaken without reference provides no assurance that it will be utilized 
application turns out be highly useful; in “practice. Nor does it necessarily follow 

and much of it has no _ immediate action _ that it should be applied. The barriers and = 

“Much | action-oriented research may ‘not be utilized because it is in fact not 

highly perishable results not as an inevitable ‘ie to the problem at hand | for the 4 

of its practical intent, , but simply be- practitioner. Merton has pointed the 

cause e the research answers are dated and > _ ethnocentric assumption on the part of some ee 
gg 7 localized or are derived by faulty techniques - social scientists that their research is entirely — 
-_ ry and | design ; ; and the same is true of ee. adequate, and that the problem of applica- 

not directly or oriented to social action. tion is solely that of persuading the practi- 


RETARDING ACTORS an administrator as to how to integrate 
PLICATION OF RESEARCH _ Negroes and whites in a factory or a public — - 
of the housing project may represent a combina- 
tion of factors ‘such that available research 


or may involve, impedi-— is of little real assistance. In short, a first 


and barriers at the following crucial factor i in facilitating or retarding the appli-- 
n of race relations Tesearch is the ade 


points nts: (1) the awareness: of the research 

the” and needs of 

Paper at annual ‘meeting of the 


American Sociological Society, September 3-5, 1952. 
= many helpful suggestions and criticisms, the 1 Robert K. ‘Merton, ‘ “The 
3 


writer is indebted to Lois Dean, John Dean, cial Science in the Formation of Policy: A Mem- 
Robert B. Johnson, “Moller, Alex Rosen, orandum,” Philosophy of Science, 16, 3 July, 
and Edward A. Suchman. 1949), p. 164. 
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usefulness whatever. _-Tesistances are not all on one side. Research 


 tioner t to utilize the ie results. But the problem | 
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API PLICA’ TION O OF RESEARCH PRA -RACTIC CE 
have little predictive value for their fully, w hen the practitioner has 
work; that research on the personality cor- meaningfully | involved in the research proc- NG 
relates” of prejudice has not generated early in the e development of a a study.” 
cific action in implications; that social | changes Involvement and commitment through | par- a 
are occurring so rapidly that | practice is out- __ ticipation i is a cardinal advantage of so- called wil 
running research in its grasp of the relevant * -surV eys and related types of action 
ausal network ; 
‘static, and esoteric and does not generate course always an n unmixed 
any useful implications for action. Not all and there are occasions when it is detri- 
of these criticisms are without warrant. T The mental to the scientific value of a study; 


writer has thought for s 
conspicuously little” direct application | ‘to it can be. “We must recognize that. the 

meaningful practice. For example, as W il- role. of “expert in race relations” carries a me. 

liam Bradbury has pointed out in a recent = ‘strongly : ambivalent evaluation, and that the ‘oa 
address, there has been an insidious tend- social scientist who is cast in the exclusive - 


ency to treat race relations as if they were role of question-answerer characteristically 4 


isolated the environing: social appears t to place the practitioner in a sub- 
political context, and to “study “psycho- | ordinate | position. This is s often a source of 
r logical” v variables to the ; neglect of the a | intense resentment, leading to an impasse oy 
F structure, organizational commitments and in which a baffled researcher complains of 
_interests, and other authentically sociological — non-rational resistance, and the practitioner 
factors. heaps: scorn upon what appears to him to 
\ when we cz we can accept the research be the pretentious impracticality o of a snob 
as potentially adequate, there remains the -bish academic ingroup. The resultant 
wa of communication between the re- stereotyping, overdetermined sentiments, and 
search worker and the practitioner an and the x distortions of communication will “surely 
wider ‘public. The difficulties here come as no ‘Surprise t to students of inter- 
“notorious, but not insurmountable. Messages gro group relations. 
‘cannot be understood unless ‘The. experience of the practitioner— —social 
couched in terms intelligible to audi- worker, ‘personnel manager, government ad-— a 
ence, intelligibility be greatly ministrator, lawyer, educator, group worker, 
heightened if the researcher, or his trans- h 2 police chief, mayor, union official or military be 
* lator, merely does ‘so much as to “acquire official—is that research on an operating © 
familiarity with the needs, problems, ‘program is frequently, if not universally, 
idiom of his intended audience. For ex- productive of administrative anxiety.* Above 
ample, there is a specific military language; ———_ Bia 
anyone who carries on policy- oriented re- 2Morton Deutsch and M. E. Collins, Interracial 
search on the role of minorities the Housing: A Psychological Evaluation of a Social 
armed forces will find that he can  communi- Minneapolis: University of 
2 Press, 1951, p. xii. “To be used, social research ~ 
_ cate effectively with the policy-makers only | must’ seem ‘relevant to important social decisions — 
if he understands this special language. In j in-the- making. For this to happen, it is probable 
illustrative case it is a language ‘of that the decision-makers must be directly or 
“military -capabil-— rectly involved in the study in order to enlist 


ei ts ” df t > their interest and to forestall resistance (this i is the 
ty,” “requirements “comman ions” rationale for action-research), and the study must 


2 —not of folkways, _ mores ores, va values, social — appear in a context which the decision makers 
Re structure, and the like. If this be « “obvious, r: can readily see is directly related to their as yet — 


= remains true that the application of the unmade decisions.” 


principle is widely “social Valuable insights as to the dynamics of this 


pattern have been. derived from discussions with 
Scientists. Alex Rosen, who has made a careful study of the 


Simplicity and realism. as sesintanttia are problem in a current project supported by the 
indispensable, but are not enough for effec- Russell Sage Foundation. = 


tive ‘ive communication 1. The evidence would Robin M. Williams, Jr., “Some Observa- 
— on Sociological Research in Government in 


be hat research 
em to be that research is most World War II,” American 


utilized, and to be utilized (October, 1946), p. 577. 
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all, program is likely to per- and awareness ‘the of of the 
ceived in advance as implicit criticism and situations with which he deals. The | greater 
hence as a threat to the status and interests his anxiety, the greater will be the sensed 

- the individual and the ¢ organization « or threat of research reports which point to 


tes 


“boomerang effects” and the like. We may 


a large ‘organization | has ‘made e major ¢ commit- Perhaps | gain some some appreciation c of his i inner 


which research demonstrates to be of doubt- - analogous research advice as to ‘teaching: 
ful effectiveness. Outright rejection of tech- methods, if we are teachers, or as to child- 


4 


_ nically excellent research can occur, and has __rearing practices, if we are parents. . 


occurred, under these conditions. The mani- 


fest aims of groups and agencies oriented — THE CONTRIBUTIONS OF ACTION-EXPERIENCE 
to the improvement of intergroup relations RESEARCH 
donot not guarantee receptivity to research. 


One sometimes encounters strong ideological ‘The reciprocal relation between empirical 


. : commitments and - established systems of = and theory- -building is now widely 
2 "practice which dictate non-receptivity to recognized, and we find increasing agree- 
suggested revisions of policy, no matter how ment that scientific progress is best furthered — 
impeccable the research basis for ‘such by a continuous interplay between sys- 


ommended changes. tematic theoretical analysis and the find- 
The social scientist is confronted with the _ ings—including the unanticipated and some- — 
further fact that the practitioners tend to times embarrassing findings—of empirical 4 


be heavily y committed to “action rather than studies There is a close analogy in the 
“getting things done,” either because of social action. It is not only that the attempts 
4 intense value- -commitments and ideological - to apply the results of sociological research 
a. convictions, or because of pressures (from - often force revisions of our hypotheses and 


talk.” There is a pragmatic emphasis upon ‘ potential relationship between research and 


relevant publics, ‘sponsors, administrative frames of reference; it is also true that 
superiors, and so forth) to “show results.” experience of practitioners, even when 

» " ae is not likely to be conducive not utilizing research, can contribute very 
easy acceptance of the slowness of the directly and importantly our research 

_ research process, the qualified nature of its Pepe For many years a goodly num- 


or the frequent warning ber of sociologists the -effective- 


0 

_ responsible and devoted to his task he individuals and. groups “took the 
aps will react negatively to a complexity that _ belief that “the mores’ ’ were not so inflexible — 
seems to be immobilizing for action. The and so int integrated as to to override all legal 


his insecurity, the greater his fear of changes under all circumstances. The social 


xcessive” reflection, -self-consciousness, scientist who carefully observes the 


esses of law-making and law- enforcement in 
won the work of the Fahy this field is likely to find himself asking a 


notes: “But the large number of questions which open 
factor that made the Committee a success—that new research problems and suggest possible 


4 


aa 


distinguished it from other fact- finding bodies and = alterations of, and additions to, theory. For 


made it a constructive force in putting into opera- * 
le: how m of social co 
the President’s declared policy of equality of nuch of contro 
and opportunity—was the willingness of society: actually fits ‘the | 


2 Committee to sit with members of the armed model of diffuse mutual regulation within 
services in order to discuss and persuade, rather — person-to-person relationships? Does not the 
than criticize and attack.” The Integration of the 


cation obscure the educative effects 0 law 


q 


conventional formulation of law versus edu- 
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OF RESEARCH TO PRACTICE 


and range scientist, on the other hand, a certain respect 
public attitudinal positions within which data derived without the sociologist’s 
“unpopular” legislation will be accepted? research techniques still has its use- 


of differential vested interests? that is significant a as scientific. 


The contribution of action. exper ien ce i is 

ot confined to suggesting new questions SOME: FUNCTIONS AND MODES | OF APPLICA- 
and reformulations of old theoretical prob- ‘TION OF RESEARCH 
attempts to induce or retard social change The ways in which research has b been A 
can direct research attention to factors that — applied to intergroup problems are large in = 
crucial, from the standpoint of social number and diverse in “consequences. Al 
jmportance, but not seen in that Perspective though no complete listing will be attempted. 


so long as a purely detached research orien- here, few col concrete examples ma be 


tation Prevails. It is he readily granted informative. 
First, ‘Fesearch may: be utilized it 


that may be An obvious has the effect. for 


Bx. but highly significant case in point is that 5, indefinite period. Instances are known in 


A of the relative importance of ‘Personality: which surveys have been deliberately | used — | 
predispositions to outgroup prejudice to forestall integration « of Negro and white 
over against the conformity-inducing con- workers in certain industrial firms. Contrary of 
‘sequences of administrative and legal ‘regu: | to some impressions, _Tesearch does not 
lation. If we discover instances in which — always challenge the status quo. So ae 
a highly prejudiced populations, containing a second type of utilization consists of 
high proportion of “authoritarian” person-— the” use of facts derived from research | - 
alities, nevertheless acquiesce in the elimina- sheer inventory of the situation within 
Xs tion of racial segregation in the armed which action is to be taken. Some may wish - 7 
forces, we have learned something of great call this fact- gathering rather than re- 
about the empirical weighting of search, for no explicit hypotheses are tested 
these two sets of factors. If and no generalizations are stated. Neverthe- 
tems, this census- ;-type facts: 


of the com- om tie 
parative effectiveness of different lines of of Negroes as to occupations, income, “health, — 


action. Findings such as those just hypothe- — education, housing conditions, and the like. a + 


sized immediately suggest | important prac- "Similarly, the work of the Detroit Mayor’s 


b tical rules to the practitioner. For the social Committee in assembling health data was 

 8For reason our long familiarity hospital practices in that city. ors 

Durkheim’s notions as to the social meaning A major contribution of sociological and 

violation and does not seem to psychological research has been that of 


on “racial” 


q 
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ching | 
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hered time that existing theories frequently do change. This pattern includes the 

Sys — not in fact provide the requisite emphasis. Which lack of action is explained on t =e 
find. Above all, observation of social action aimed basis of the need 
at alteration or stabilization of intergroup Posals fer action are 
irical q g relations can increase our sensitivity to the — facts are yet available”; “our research s al Pied 3 - 
| the = x degree and kind of accessibility to manipu- is making a careful study of the problem”; — a 
and characterizing the major causal factors “the public may be assured that a full in- 
mpts the cituation. and can provide pre- vestigation will be made.” Regardless o 
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AMERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL REVIE 

other gr group characteristics. The most salient | Mary Ellen Geodman, and atone — 
example is is provided by the numerous inves- at least a beginning in the development of 

tigations of “racial intelligence,” especially relevant data in this area. 
cross- -cultaral studies. Over a considerable Another major function of research 
period ; of time, these studies gradually threw rives from the fact that proposals for social 

“doubt upon popular conceptions of innate change t typically confront, in our ‘culture, 
racial differences. As ~prev ious doctrines" the skeptical question, “will it work?” ” Sup- 

= ly ceased to be -Tespectable among social = pose that the effective policy- makers in a 

scientists, the new verdict of “not proven” ’ large governmental agency have become 
died through the educational | system and sensitive to increasingly compelling consid- 


tiones 


laten 
worked an appreciable change in the beliefs erations pointing toward racial integration 
the literate public. It is entirely possible, within the organization. There is a  disposi- 
furthermore, that insofar’ as scientific tion te to accept policy of integration, but |. 
search commands popular prestige, studies serious ; doubts remain as to the consequences 
of this nature may have had the more to anticipated . Under these _circum- 
subtle consequence of making the study of “stances, research can play major role” | 
minority problems seem respectable. “It has insofar a as it can clearly document the effects 
been suggested, for instance, that the im- a integration, either under similar condi- | 
way y_ to invest “th light 


he: American “import in situations of ‘unstable equilibrium. 
Ber third mode of research application is Although no precise proof is available, # | 7 
the use of research findings to provide a seems likely that the movement of the 
rationale for decisions already reached or United States Army toward integration has 
actions already taken prior to the ‘study. been appreciably influenced by a series of a 
“justification function” is ‘frequently studies, beginning with the ‘survey of Negro 
pened nenr in the program-testing type of platoons in white infantry « companies in the 
activity. and | particularly \ when | the research European theatre at the close of World 
staff is a p part of the organization which ~ War II and extending through the work of ee 
carries” on the activities that are studied the Fahy Committee. Another specific case 
competing or conflicting pars begin in point is the demonstration: by Deutsch | 
_ ; and Collins of the workability of integrated | 
_ sented with the dangerous si situation i in which housing projects in the ! New York area. | 
two groups of “experts” can present dia- - Closely allied to the demonstration func- 
is metrically opposite conclusions, each claim- tion is the case in which research serves to 
ing the sanctity of science. Tt would be support or reinforce commitment to action. 
“invidious to cite examples; but we e recognize We have no measure of the extent to which 
in such cases the primary importance of a_ well-intentioned but wavering. people have 
clear distinction b between value- -assumptions ‘relied upon the ‘findings of research to sup- 
research. port their o own motivation. Field 
_ An interesting recent development is the ~~ however, have suggested to the writer i 
of research findings as evidence in legal that a _ knowledge of contemporary 
the courts. For example, the science research has discernible effects in 
tempt is being made to demonstrate that supporting the confidence and resolution of 
has effects s upon tk the many workers local” communities. One 
that it is important 
Lawyers representing minority-group to many people that “science is on our side. 
4 gations are increasingly eager to find social _ Intergroup “relations in our society con- 
«ee Bee research which will give clear demon- a stitute a “social problem”. —which is a way 
‘stration of the economic, sc social, and psycho- Saying that there exists 2 a tension arising 
logical consequences of \ various types of from value-conflict. In this’ type of situa- 
segregation, and complain | of the paucity of research can sometimes instigate 
mn 
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“APPLICAT ION OF RESEARCH TO PRACTICE 
gation can occur even though the research activities. 
workers do not seek it and even consciously 
attempt to minimize the impact of the re NEEDS AND 


search activity itself. In a sufficiently sensi- The: Phe foregoing discussion has outlined 
| tive community, we have fe seen that the e mere. few of the substantive divergencies and some _ 
presence of a research project known to be the bases for agreement and cooperation 
dealing with intergroup relations has func- the research worker and 
tioned the diffuse  titioner. In conclusion, one main co 
latent concern” of certain members _of the remains to be. added: 
nately we know very little as yet about the js, after all, in large part an intellectual — ae 
empirical importance of the direct effects of a “methodological problem. 
research upon the objects of study and upon Practice often becomes superficial 
the specific social system within which re- activism that is busy with concrete symp- me 
search is conducted. It would seem that re- while neglecting basic causes, 
search on the effects of research would not activ rity, like other forms of magic, may 
be inappropriate in ‘the field of intergroup alleviate anxiety, but there are lines of ac- 
a relations. Adequate studies should ‘throw tion more satisfying than the: attempt 
- Tight upon a number of analytically impor- 5 sweep back the sea with a 1 broom. . Research ee 
tant hypotheses. For example, it would a on its side, often works i in a realm of relied a 


a rather substantial generalization, if demon- abstractions and trite generalizations which — 


with the dynamic 


nother actual intergroup relations. It is not mere 
a mass survey which faces the e respondent compromise to suggest | that there is a legiti- 
= frontal inquiries about a major pros- mate and mutually advantageous middle 
pective and realistically possible change, the ground. The scientist “cannot, 
immediate reaction will be an should not, give up his special interests and 
increased sense of threat and ‘increased r re- aptitudes nor his efforts to establish precise a 
sistance to change. On the e other hand, | it~ _ rigorous abstract generalizations. The prac- 4 
is possible to find instances in which the  titioner must, and should, deal with the end- 
Te esearch process has been such as simul-— lessly end amorphous problems that 


4 aneously to elicit valid data, to respect the are always his daily concern. But there is 
integrity of the “respondents, and | to have middle range of resear 


__ strated, ‘that when members of a given group nw some day establish a tenuous linkage 


some of the integrative effects of controlled = retain “contact with the complexity — 


catharsis. It is isa plausible guess that social an dynamism of practice, but do not de- 
scientists themselves a great deal generate into public relations brochures or 
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NOTES $ ON RESEARCH 


pe tie 
A 7 ; lends itself peculiarly to — 
research in contrast to child development 


Roserr 0 0. Broop, ject of interest to to -_psychoanalytically- oriented | 


University Michi an ‘Tesearchers, the parents emerge as equally im- 

wversity of Michigon portant to situationally- oriented “observer, 
— theoretical assumptions generally used Indeed, because the adult members of the fam- 
studying child-re -rearing practices have been ily have been overlooked as members ‘of an 

psychoanalytic. From this frame of reference interactive system, the sociologist may well 

research on permissiveness has derived its concentrate his attention on the parents in was ~ 


| 


acteristic emphases. Attention has been focused order to fill this gap in our knowledge. , tion al 
a the period of infancy, with the timing and psychological research the child is regarded as — ag 
— of weaning and toilet training selected ; the recipient of action originating in the parents = | 
as key variables. Considerable research has But from a situational viewpoint family inter- 
_ been devoted to the “self- -demand” philosophy — action is reciprocal, so that the parents feel in 

4 child-rearing, especially in relation to feeding return the interactive effects of 
Practices. From the psychoanalytic point of rearing practices. 

view, parental permissiveness or rigidity in a> 


handling the oral and anal functions of the A SITUATIONAL bisiieiiine OF PERMISSIVENESS 


young child affects markedly the child S per- VARIABLES 


In 
has on the child’ personality 
velopment has been the primary concern of such tional frame of reference dictated the pref 


research. of most of the: variables studied. The 


To evaluate permissiveness in terms fact that this is. a selective process deserves 


ree on the child is legitimate and important, to be emphasized. In a letter Robert J. Havig- : 
but it is not the only possible perspective. hurst has suggested that the ‘selection of vari 
The purpose of this paper is to show how pre- ables involves sampling from a universe of 
__- viously neglected aspects of this research area potential variables. This sampling is not, how- (| 
are brought into focus when a different frame ever, , a random process, for the choice of | 
of reference is used. variables is properly governed the theoretical 
The frame of herein applied to _ framework employed. 
the study of permissiveness is “ “situational” The basic prob'em was study permissive- 


is ; characteristically sociological ‘rather | than psy- 
chological. By combining elements from Bossard living in its. physical setting, ‘the 
and Carr, a situation may be defined as “ Ma a dence. _“Permissiveness” ‘May apply to dozens — 
focalized pattern of stimuli regarded child-rearing practices. From these practices = | 
source of actual or potential experience. "2 This that might be studied, two parental policies 
concept, when n applied to child-rearing methods, governing the children’ Ss use of the home as _ ; 
. holds in focus the entire family plus relevant — Play area were chosen as situational variables a 
aspects of the family’s social and physical en- The amount of time children were | allowed to. = 
_ *Paper read at the annual meeting of the of the home by other members of the family, 
American Sociological Society, September 3-5, 1952. namely, the parents. Competing demands for 


1For a recent study casting doubt on this aspect f lly k t 
of psychoanalytic theory, see William H. Sewell, ne especial y OCCU 


Training ane the Personality of the Child, 


p. $8, and Lowell Situational uational of North ‘Caro-— 
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N OTES ON RESEARCH AND iD TEACHING G 


aamt to which the parents allow their children 
convert the living-room into a 
provides an indication of their permissiveness. 
a Two space-utilization policies were studied: and wives were 
“Pick-up policy” denotes the extent to rately in order to insure t the independence . 
which the children’ s toys are allowed to clutter ; 
; the living- room. The four alternatives in the present while the respondent filled in the ques- 
em item ranged from | try to tionnaire and so was able to record verbatim 
keep playthings from being brought into the the oral comments it stimulated. The inter- — ne 
ie room in the first place” to “Things can viewer used this occasion also to fill out 
accumulate a bit for occasional general pick- observational schedules dealing with the 
Ups during the day.” (2) The number of types nishings of the apartment. Subsequent inter-— eae: 
of play activities permitted indoors view questions were “chiefly up 
was for each ‘room, la- ~All of the 25 two- bedroom two- child families 


SITUATIONAL MET final analyses based on a smaller — 
_ Family interaction is increased when the total be 


floor space is limited in relation to the number 
of family members. Situational theory _there- housing arrangements. 
| suggests that family dynamics will be During analysis of the two-bedroom | 
more easily observable in families with — ° it was discovered that when mean scores were pe Rs 
ed ‘maximum number of children living in a mini- used for husband- wife pairs the correlations 
mum number of rooms.* Furthermore, if both were appreciably larger than those based on 
family size and housing facilities are held con- the scores of individual respondents. Pattern 


be thrown into sharper relief. on many associated variables tnd 
_A Private housing development near Chapel ii wives failed to vary consistently on the expected 
‘Hill, North Carolina, named “Glen Lennox” side of their means. These contrasting tenden- 


a a the interplay of other variables should analysis of these marital pairs revealed ‘that a 


provided a controlled situation. Twenty- cies ; apparently reflected differences in in- 
‘five two-child families living in identical two- terpretation of questionnaire items due t £ 
bedroom apartments 1 met the specifications for husband -wife differences in family ideology. As 
_ maximum interaction. Subsequent comparative a result, the mean scores probably represented — e 
interviews wae similar families living in more accurately the actual family processes 
-bedroom apartments revealed marked with which we were situationally ‘concerned, 
Variation in the children’s use of the living- whereas individual scores" reflected differences 
depending on the use to which the addi- in individual psychology. These mean or “fam- 
_ tional room was put. The final statistical — _ ily” scores were therefore used in the | zero a 
analyses limited ther therefore to von and multiple “correlations in 
the desirability of utilizing all family From what we know about family life 
8 sources of information. Preferably this would seems probable that permissiveness varies with 
a be done by observation of the entire family family size, with space, and with social class. 
in interaction, , thus yielding comprehensive | and The first ‘two of these independent “variables 
> objective data. However, observational methods were strictly controlled in delimiting the popu- 


wate Copies of the questionnaire may be obtained 

£See James Ss. d, “A. Sp ial | Tndex from the author. Critical suggestions for the im- 
Family Interaction,” American Sociological Re- provement of questionnaire items = 


) 1 243-246. throughout the: 
XVI 1951), pp. ug! 


| 


their answers. The interviewer always 
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pa an essentially constant factor. Only one husband dae from .71 to .75 show that these ideological nee 
:.! : = a skilled laborer and even he was paid an and situational variables account for roughly — 


-4 
sf 


relation 21 ‘between living- room vulnera- 
bility to damage the number (of play fronting the parents. 4 Permissive parents re- 


situational variables help to account for the 


with a dev elopmental ideology were more per-— 


lation to be s The 25 Glen Lennox two- space. utilization policies of these 50 parents 


constant. Multiple correlation coefficients rang- 


bedroom families turned out to be overwhelm- when still other situational factors: are held” 


ingly middle-class, so that social class was also 


annual salary. Six husbands were white collar Me half the variation in- permissiveness scores 
workers in various businesses, and 18 were the ¢ Glen 
either students or faculty members at the 


wiht 
versity of North Carolina. “CONSEQUENCES OF 


Despite the fact that these three important PERMISSIVENESS 
ents continued to differ in permissiveness. One _ The repercussions of permissive child- matt 
phase of the analysis was devoted to seeking on the parents and on the home have usually — as 

iv the situational origins of this variation. rae been overlooked in ‘previous research. . The fa 
pa One ingredient of the situation was the par- ent study co concentrated on the new consequence — 

ents’ own philosophy. A scale for — suggested by a situational frame of = 

family constructed from the | re- Teference. By- passing the usual interest in what 
to the child, we examined what 


traditional” ‘roles. for “children (for po to be it does new 


r “Keeps clean and neat”). Dev elopmental _ missiveness for the child ar and his parents. 
scores on this T-D Scale correlated from 46 Most distinctively situational, perhaps, was 
to .67 with the parents’ “several space-utiliza- “our inquiry i the incidence of Gamage to the — 
tion practices. The Positive direction of the living-room furniture. Among_ the families 


correlations means that Glen Lennox parents studied a positive correlation of .38 was found 
a _ between the number of play activities permitted 


and the number of types of damage which had 


missive with their children than parents holding occurred. Thus more permissive parents had 


conceptions of what 


“ 
. situationally dictated was the study of © 


other factors, especially by the age 


hy dren are given greater freedom in the use of 


their children. Permissiveness was found to 


crowded space, the: activities of their pa 


have negative correlations ‘ranging from . 56 


a to 66 with the mean age of the children. This 
means that older children were handled sub 


_ stantially less permissively than young ones. 
= 


are. ‘correspondingly restricted. _ Permissive e 


“activities were disturbed by noise and that such 


Another situational variable was the ‘ “vul- 


_nerability to damage” of the living- room envi- i the total number of parental activities disturbed — 


= This wes measured by a rough index jn either manner) correlated .45 with the number 
of the fragility, soilability, a and monetary value ws 


f play activities permitted in the apartment. 
of the _ furnishings. While not statistically 


correlation of the same magnitude was 
found with still a third situational consequence, 
the number of “behavior fF problem | areas” con- 


activities permitted there suggestive for ported more difficulty in curbing the play. activi- 


ents reported that ‘significantly more of their 


4 


q 


“Enjoys growing up,” and “Is eager to learn,” ground. Subsequent family research might well 
with “Obeys and respects adults,’ _ study simultaneously the consequences of pee 


ties of their children than did restrictive parents. 


the ‘most permissive ‘Parents w ere Although these permissive parents | 


_ those who ‘not o only held a a developmental definition | more lenient as to where they drew 
ideology about children but also” found them- _ lines, _ they more often experienced 
selves in a situation | characterized by young 
children and invulnerable furniture. Thus two = chose to impose. aes 


Th lly signifi la- 
e minimum statistica y signi cant corre a- 
at the 05 level” for 25 families is 40. The 


M. Duvall, “Conceptions of Parent- importance of these correlations lies not in their 


hood,” American Journal of ‘Sociology, LI (No- is _ magnitude but in the consistency of their direction 


facets 
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tional 
new fr: 


Parents 


_ interference with the parents’ lives. When chil- i |= 


, Privacy they preferred was less attainable. 4 


The combined “interference score” (indi icating 
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NOTES RESEARCH 
“4 are to good personal 


homes, and obedient were sacri- ‘mention of po 
ghly “ficed by permissive | parents in pursuing their as related to personal adjustment in old . 
‘ores methods of child rearing, and, conversely, were F two others were made in an attempt to investi = 
gained by restrictive parents by strict control gate the relationship specifically. Oles studied 
ais af their children. ieee ae cael Orthodox Jews over the age of 65 by the use 
Because of the small and ure of interviews and a =. 


ring | 
rally of p groups” only 35 per cent intensely or 
fairly religious.* In the spring of 1950 Moberg 
studied residents of two homes for the aged® 

-and found by the use of experimental designs 
a Blood, Jr., “Consequences of Permissiveness for oh d L tt 1 adjust t th th h ee 
of Young Children,” Marriage and ee: wae 

church” members but that matching 


did not hold orthodox Christian beliefs on those _ 


Coleg, ‘St. Paul, This paper summarizes the chief findings 


present the study made in the spring and summer of 
. ence of various aspects of religious experience 1951 to explore objectively the relationship a Pi: 
| 3 to personal adjustment in old < age. Various tween personal adjustment in old age and ae 
i studies have previously indicated that teligious: aspects of the Christian religion.® The subjects. 
affiliation is ere to good personal adjust- Of this is study are 219 persons aged 6 65 or over 
in old some that various Teligious: at the nearest birthday who were residents of 
‘ment in old age,? and some t a 
| gaze Paper read at the annual meeting of the good personal adjustment in old age by Joseph ae 
American Sociological Society, September 3-5, 1952. it.; Jean O. Britton, op. cit.; 
Joseph H. Britton, “A Study of ‘the Adjust- John F. Schmidt, op. cit.; and Ethel ‘Shanas, 
| ment of Retired School Teachers,” as reported by cit. Listening to radio church services was found i. 
Schmidt, infra; Ruth S. Cavan et al., Personal associated with good personal adjustment in old — 
1% Adjustment in Old Age, Chicago: Science Research age by John F. Schmidt, Op. _cit., and Ethel 
Associates, Inc., 1949, p. 190; and John F. Schmidt, op. cit. or 
“Patterns of Poor Adjustment in Old Age, ” Amer- Belief _after- 
ton, op. ‘cit.; ohn chmidt, op. cit.; and Ethel 
was found related -posi- Shanas, Oop. ‘cit. See also George “Happi- 
tively to personal adjustment in old age by Jean’ ness in Old Age,’ Mental Hygiene, 27 (Anil, 
yy ecretaries,” as reporte y Schmidt, op a va es, Religion and Old Age, A Study ; 
p. 33; Judson T. Landis, “Hobbies and ‘Happi- the Possible Influence of Religious 
ness in Old Age,” Recreation, 35 (January, 1942), Adjustment, Bucknell University, Department id 
~p. 642; Ju-Shu Pan, “Factors in the Personal — of Psychology Thesis, as reviewed by W. D. Blake, 
4 Adjustment of Old People in Protestant Homes for © Journal of Gerontology, 5 (April, 1950), p. —, 
the Aged, American Sociological Review, 16 5 David O. Moberg, “The Influences of Religion 
= 1951), p. 381; S. L. Pressey and E. Sieacen, “Cass on Personal Adjustment in Old Age,” unpublished — 
Old People,” Journal of Gerontology, (April, 6 David O. Moberg, Religion and Personal 


1950), pp. 168-175 ; ; John F. Schmidt, op. cit.; justment in Old Age: A Study of Some Aspects — 
and Ethel Shanas, The Personal Adjustment of of the Christian Religion in Relation to Personal 
Recipients of Old Age Assistance, Chicago: Univer- Adjustment of Aged in 
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in the questionnaire was the "Attitudes ‘non- -church had a mean score of 23.3, 
Inventory of | ‘Your Activities and indicating better personal adjustment 
by Burgess, Cavan, and Havighurst,? which the church members. The superior ‘personal 
was used to measure personal adjustment. This adjustment scores of the church members over & 
rg Inventory consists of eight sections, non- church members were also oor when 4 
, health, friends, work, economic security, 
feeling of usefulness, happiness, and age, nativity, | present place of 
family. ‘Respondents are are asked to agree or dis- education (number of school years completed), a 
= with such items as, “I feel just: misera- church preference, marital status, family 
_ ble most of the time,” “I have so few friends * status, self-rating of health, participation in 
that I am lonely much of time,’ ” “I am social organizations, ar and verbal ‘self-rating of 
at as happy as when I was younger,’ ’ and happiness.® This superficially appears to cor- _ 
ty “family is always trying to boss me.” Toborate the hypothesis that church member- _ 
Each of these eight sections consists of seven ship is related to good personal adjustment in i} 
items, and together the scores of the eight sec- old 
tions | s comprise the personal adjustment score. In setting up an experimental design seven 


the attempt to test the basic working controls were first used the matching of 


hypothesis of the study that people with a_ individual church members with non-members. 


religious background are better adjusted in old . Matching reduced the number of persons in 
ee than people who do not have a religious the design to 53 in each group, and it resulted 
background, five subsidiary _ hypotheses were in a decrease of the mean personal adjustment — 
tested: (1) Elderly people who are church score of the church members from 28.4 
members have higher personal adjustment scores _ 26.8, while the mean personal adjustment score | 
than those who are not church members. (2) of the non- church members was increased — a 
Os persons who engage in many religious the s selective p process s of matching from 23.3 to. ea 
activities in the present and who also have _ 24.9. The addition of two more control factors — a . 
done: so in the past have higher personal adjust- further reduced the number of persons in the | 
ment scores than those who engage in few design to 9 in each group and reversed the 
activities. (3) Church relationship of the mean personal adjustment 


have held positions of "leadership in the church _ scores, the experimental group of church mem- 
« in church organizations are better adjusted 4 bers, had a score of 24.1 and the control group — 
bad age than church members who have not — of non-church members a score of 24.2. Thus 
held such positions of leadership. (4) Church — an initial relationship that appeared to be sig- 
- eliminated by the use of fairly 
or ‘offices within the “church: in 1 old a age are rigid controls in comparing the two gr groups. aan 
better adjusted than ‘those who do not hold Since many persons are church ‘members: 
such positions at present but have held them during most of their adult wae and then drop 


a= than those who do not hold such adjustment in old age and church affiliation, 
beliefs. = === persons as have been under the influence 
Each of the subsidiary hypotheses: was tested | of the church may | have the same type of per- . 
by of one or more experi- sonal adjustment as those who continue ‘to be 
_ mental designs comparing two groups of per- 
7 


.dox Christian ian beliefs in o old age are better that, if there is a relationship between personal — 


eZ 8 Two were Christian Scientists, 33 Catholics _ 
“spect to as many control variables as (including Russian and Greek Orthodox), and 
: ee but different with respect to the aspect of reli- Protestants, most of whom were Baptist, Episcopal, ee 
gion which was the subject of the design. Lutheran, or Methodist. 


the past. (5) Persons who adhere to ortho- their memberships in old age,!° it is possible wit 


Control variables used in the experimental dee °The only exceptions occurred when or only. one ‘s | = 


signs included sex, education, marital status, Person fell in certain of the categories. 

ta t club membershi and artici For empirical evidence see C. Stanley Clifton, 
s, P Pé Study of the Leisure Time Interests and Activi- 

ties of Old Age Assistance Recipients in Commercial 

at ™For a copy “of the Attitudes Inventory see 3 Rest Homes in Minnesota, Minneapolis: University j 


S. Cavan et op. cit., Pp. 158-159. “of Minnesota, Ph.D. Thesis, 1951, 133.0 
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Area, five of wh  churct 
— ia provided for others in addition to the aged. -. Of the 219 respondents used in this gs Fe used i 
s | a Lengthy questionnaires were filled out by inter- 132 were church members at the time of | — fulnes: 
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NOTES RESEARCH AND TEACHING | 
church _members. rs. Preliminary analysis of a the cally significar nt at the 1 per cent level of con- 
personal adjustment scores of the 219 persons fidence, so the hypothesis that personal adjust- 
used in this study indicated the possible fruit- ment is related to the religious activities of 
A fulness of further exploring this hypothesis. the aged individual was verified for these 19 Lae 
ay ‘The mean personal adjustment score of the . matched pairs of persons. Does this mean that 
church members was 28.4, while that of those who are well-adjusted engage in many 
; - the 64 former church members was 24.0 com- religious activities, or that engaging in many S 
pared to (21, .5 for the 23 persons who did not religious activities contributes to good 
indicate ever been 1 members. The match- adjustment i in old age? 
- dt is commonly assumed that | a loss of — 


4 still were “church members resulted lems of personal “such is the 
% matched pairs. The mean personal ie case, one would expect this to be reflected in 
score the experimental group of church lowered ‘personal adjustment scores in old age 
a members was 25.5 while that of the control among those who have formerly been church : a 
group of non-members was 21.5, a difference leaders. Not having sufficient data indicating 
that was not statistically "significant at the 5 the trend of personal adjustment over a period a 
4 per cent level of confidence. 5 [ <i the subjects of this study, we were ig 
Be These experimental designs have indicated unable to test this hypothesis directly. Instead ae 
the likelihood that church membership is not 22 former church leaders were compared with a 
related to good personal adjustment in old age 22 persons who did not indicate ever having 
because of some factor inherent church been church leaders by the matching of ‘indi- 
affiliation itself. The possibility suggests itself viduals, using 10 controls including Protestant 
that some other factors associated with church church affiliation. . This equating of th the two 
~ membership are also associated with good per- _ groups resulted in differences in personal ad- on. 
atjutment | in old justment in old age fever of the former 
designs 
possibility. at. the 1 per cent level of “confidence. 
A religious activities score was comand However, the superior personal adjustment of = 
each of the 219 subjects of this study on the the former leaders may appear in spite of the a i 


ties, including c church membership, frequency ing decrease in personal adjustment if the 


: basis of present and past overt religious activi- 7 loss of positions of leadership and accompany-— i. 


of church attendance, positions and offices held leaders were highly superior to non-leaders in 

in the ‘church, frequency of reading from ‘the personal adjustment during their active careers. 

- Bible and other religious books, frequency _ On the other hand , they may still ‘enjoy p pres- 
listening to religious radio programs, frequency — tige and informal leadership within the church, _ 
a private prayer, frequency of saying grace and in other respects they may still be reaping 

at meals during most of the adult life, we the fruits of former leadership if leadership 

"frequency of family prayers or some other does contribute to good personal adjustment. 

form of family v worship during most of ‘the Only five of the 219 subjects of this study 

- adult life. Possible’ scores could vary from 0 still held positions of leadership in the church 

no activity in any of these areas” to or in church organizations at the time of inter- 

| the maximum amount of ‘religious activity viewing. Individual matching of these leaders 
_ with respect to all of the included items. This with former church leaders resulted in slightly 4 a 


score for the 219 of the that the testing of the hy- 
test the hypothesis that a high religious pothesis suggested by E. W. Burgess and hi is 
activities score is related to good personal associates, that downward vertical social 
ar a —_—a in old age more precisely, seven con- — bility in old age is correlated with problems of 
trols were used to match individuals with high personal adjustment i in the later decades,4* may 
activities scores with individuals who result in its rejection. 
low religious activities scores. The resulting Many observers have noted a renewed inter- 


experimental grou group p of est in a modification of 


| 
es scores had a mean personal adjustment New York: Columbia pp. : 


of only 16.3. ‘This difference is statisti- 
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AMERIC AN SOCIOLOGICAL 


people to dling to. or to return to the 


accepter 


thie combined to a single J. Taves * 


or Christian beliefs about. the first objective of this paper to | for illu: 

prayer, forgiveness of sins, the Bible, and examine critically s solutions to two major prob-— The! 

the person of Jesus. This religious belief score lems of design in social science experiments, eae in publ 

Me. ou had a positive product- moment correlation of | Of these, the first problem is to find a method a morale. 

Be 66 with the religious activities score and a of obtaining experimental and c control groups — tion of 

correlation of .46 with the personal which are alike in all ‘relevant aspects and each fe are 

Ls , a adjustment score of the 219 persons studied. a of which is truly representative of the common | 

The pairing of individuals with high religious parental population. ‘The second problem isto 

belief scores (“believers”) with those who had Preserve this and 


low belief scores (‘“‘non- believ ers”) by 


22 pairs of individuals. The mean to these two an design 
adjustment score of the 22 “believers” was will be suggested which should tend to mini- 
27. 2, compared to 19. 9 for the “non- -believers,’ - Bs “mize apparent shortcomings of its predecessors ge 

ry... or purposes of simplicity and clarity this 

the 1 per cent level of confidence. Religious ‘paper is focused on projected to 
faith was thus found to be a factor associated future) experiments only. 
good personal adjustment in old age for 
= subjects of this study. _-PUNCTION AN AND NATURE OF EXPERIMENTAL 


personal adjustment in old a spuri- * ‘two factors. factors : 
ous; it is s probably due to the relig us acti- generally referred to as the “independent fac- 

ities and beliefs associated with church mem-__ tor” (also known as the “causal” or “experi- 

4 bership; (2) that engaging in many religious mental’ factor), the “dependent, factor” 

is associated with good personal (also known asthe ‘criterion” 

_justment: in old age; _(3) that fo former church factor). 

leaders: better adjusted in old age. than Structurally, an experimental design must 
church members who did not hold positions of provide an experimental group and a control 

leadership; (4) that former church leaders group. I It must also provide a pattern | of 

were slightly better adjusted in old am than dures whereby the experimental group can be 
those who still positions of leadership subjected to the independent or causal 

in the church, and (5) that holding orthodox _ while ‘this factor is withheld from the control 

Christian’ beliefs is related to good d personal group. It should supply a method for testing 

adjustment in old age. the observed effect of the independent factor 

These findings, other statistical data, and on the dependent factor in terms of the dif- of 

studies, have ‘indicated that certain aspects = ferential reaction of the and con- 
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of ‘this bat the is built generally predicts that 
a they do not necessarily indicate ‘that this is a given causal factor will result in a given reac- — 
; causal relationship. Personal adjustment i in tion. the experimental g 
cannot easily explained in terms of of one subjected to the independent factor evidences 
- a few causal factors. A large number of in- the reaction predicted, while the control g group, : 
fluences, operating together as a a configuration supposediy identical with the experimental 
“of ‘causal variables affect personal ‘adjustment ‘group i does not evi- 
in old age. Religion i is only one of factors, 
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AND TE: 
(2) During the period of experiment, 
some experimental and control group cases will _ 
a be lost. The size of this loss will be positively ; 
related to the length of time over which the _ i 
_ experiment i is extended. ‘Experience s shows that 
a the deviant rather than the a average case will 
following hy ‘experiment will be ‘used be lost, and that the factors making for losses 


for illustrative purposes. Se inh aa in the two groups often tend to differ. For in- 


2 Oy he hypothesis is: “rehousing slum families stance, the rehoused group is more likely than 
in public, low-rent, new housing raises their 


slum group to lose families whose — 
morale.” Of an original homogeneous popula- appreciably during the experiment. Such 
of 1, 000 families by random selection tendencies the original in 
$00 are assigned to be rehoused and 500 
main in their slum _ dwellings. The publicly groups. As will ye noted later, is yet 
rehoused group is labelled ‘ experimental group,” adequate method to prevent or allow 
the other, “control group.” this distortion in social science experiments. 
Be Ideally, the experiment proceeds as follows: (3) The two groups will not react with in- 
ions ral each of the 1,000 families interviewed "variant consistency. Some rehoused 
sign 1% _ for pertinent information, and measured for / decline in morale while some slum families 
morale; the 500 selected ‘families are re- show improved morale during the experi- 
“housed; (3) | a year or more is allowed for the ment. The problem then to assess correctly 
independent factor, new low-rent housing, to the level at which, or the degree to which te 
affect morale; (4) each of the slum and public _ data still” support the hypothesis. 
housing families is reinterviewed and measured 


and each slum family is found to. have the 


score at the end as at the beginning of Consider nes next the current solutions 
the experiment, while each rehoused family has problems. ‘As already suggested, it is beaten 
a higher morale score after being rehoused; : 


it therefore is concluded that low- “rent 


public housing « of slum families makes for both Fisher and insist upon random 
improved morale. assignment of cases from the parent 
ei __ This is, of course, only a social scientist’s a Then, since the distribution of ‘chance errors. 
dream. Actual experience will deviate exten- in ‘random assignment is known, the standard 
sively from this ideal. It therefore is necessary tests of statistical significance can be used to 
expand the design of experiments to allow determine the probability that observed associa- 
compensate for these deviations. between the independent and dependent 
the more important deviations which factors resulted the AF 
to be expected: (1) Housing authorities original population. 
to object the random, assignment of The nature of this required homogeneity 
needs careful inv estigation. It is essential that my 
 posive assignment upon which they insist = maintaining homogeneity between groups, 
‘not result in alikeness in experimental and con- + a. heterogeneity comparable to that in the par- 


‘trol groups required by the ideal design ent population be preserved within each group. 
- above. For example, authorities might tend to For example, if the income for the population — 
favor the smaller size family. Thus, in ‘dividing $500 to $5,000. per annum, 
the 1,000 families, they would assign an abnor- = be a similar heterogeneity in _ income faa 


mally high “number of small families s to the within each of the groups, and each family 
-tehousing group, leaving the slum group with the. experimental group should have its in- 
_ More large families than its true share . Since sy counterpart | in the control | group, and vice > 
might be related to size of family, this versa. The same should true for all other 
could jeopardize the validity of conclusions Thus, the alikeness called for between 
on the experimental control experimental groups is exclusively 
an alikeness within pits of experimental and. 
1 See Ronald A. Fisher, The Design of Experi- control group families. 
sents, London: Oliver and Boyd, 1949; Ernest Fisher achieves’ ‘this alikeness between ex- 
Greenwood, Experimental Sociology: A Study and control groups in ways. 


r 
Methods, New York: k: Columbia University even, a He selects pairs of individuals with common 
; Marie Jahoda, Morton Deutsch, ‘Stuart W. 
Methods in Social Relations, New parentage or individuals who otherwise exhibit 
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AMERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL REVIEW 
of the pair to the experimental group, the human beings where voluntary a action _ 

- ‘other to the control group. Where it is impos- part of the subject is not a factor. _ ae 
sible to match or otherwise purposively tocon- _It is at this point that Chapin has suggested _ 
either the characteristics of cases or their an intriguing solution. It consists of an experi. 

respective environments, he suggests the cane mental design which supposedly maintains alike. 

a celling of differences by randomization. This ness and representativeness in experimental and — 

random assignment is particularly feasible in control groups in spite of case losses. To — = 

As the case of differences involving soil, atmos- prevent destruction of these characteristics in ‘ 
pheric conditions, etc., by randomizing their the control and experimental groups through 
= or positions. cases by death, illness, mobility, re- 
7m) In the natural sciences such arbitrary assign- — fusals, etc., during the run of the experiment, > 
ment of individuals with common parentage Chapin suggests subdividing the experimental — | 
and control of their environment is possible, and control groups each at random into a num- re 
but is generally impossible for the experimenter © _ ber of subgroups. For example, in studying the a4 
with human beings. = effect of public housing on the morale of low- | 
Where it is possible to match experimental income families, he proposes dividing the 
- —_ ‘and control cases such should be done. This am family experimental group into 50 subsamples ; 4 
Matching will seldom be possible on the basis — of 10 families each with the 500 families ine 
of common parentage but may be carried out. control gr group treated likewise. He then 
7 ug in terms of social, economic, and sometimes Suggests considering each 10-case subsample as bse 
other characteristics of the population. A pos- a random ‘Tepresentative of the original 
sible method of carrying out such matching will 1,000 cases. 
be suggested later. For those factors upon Chapin reasons these (ten- family 
which matching is impossible, randomization subsamples) will lose cases during the run of =| 
seems to be the best currently available experiment, but in all probability some of 
solution. ___ the small samples will not lose cases, and hence 


Chapin, in trying to meet this problem in will r remain randomized gro groups throughout the | 
social science research , depends entirely upon period.” These surviving experimental and con- , | 
original randomization to ‘insure alikeness be- trol group subsamples are then treated by him — 


tween experimental and control ‘groups. as representative of their original parent 


"PRESERVING REPRESENTATIVENESS served their initial alikeness, 


experimental group has been affected 
AND ALIKENESS jection | to the experimental factor. 

The second problem involves maintaining the ‘These assumptions need to be examined, 

i initial comparability between experimental and ‘First of all, what are ‘the probabilities ‘that a 

control groups over the period during which sufficient number of subsamples will | survive 
‘i the experimental factor is imposed upon the _ the experiment? Second, are the subsamples ; 
experimental group. In the social sciences the that t survive likely to unbiased ‘Tepresenta-- 

period of time necessary for the effect of a tives of the original universe? 


— 


given factor to become observable and meas- = Chapin cites losing 43 per cent of control 


-—urable is often quite extensive. ‘For example, group and 12 “per c cent of experimental group i 
one were to study the effect of public cases through such causes as death, ‘mobili. 


housing of a low-i ‘income group of families, it~ refusals. ‘Using these percentages, how | 
be necessary to expose the experimental 


many h 
group» of families to their new housing for 50 50 
Gute some time before being able to observe — perimental subsamples would, accor ding 
the effect of the program. During this chance, survive intact? The probability is a 
45 there will most likely be losses in both the that 43 and 12 per cent | of the control and 
"experimental and ‘control ‘groups because of ‘experimental subsamples respectively y will be 
death, departures, refusals on the part of cO- - Tost, leaving intact 28 subsamples in the con 4 
perating families tc ta be and trol group and 44 in the experimental group, 
but that each control group subsample will lose 
To overcome this problem Fisher has pre pre- 43 cent of ten and 
_ sented no concrete solution, having interested ‘menta group su ' sample, 12 per cent of its 
himself chiefly in research with other than ten cases. 


F. S. Chapin, “Research Notes on Randomiza- e the control group | loss from: 43 to 40 per cent. 


rie “ton j in a Social Experiment,” Science, Vol. 1 2 (De- Assuming randomness in case mortality among — 
cember 22, p. ‘160. group the expected ca case 
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NOTES ON RESEARCH AND ‘TRACHING 
| Josses over the experimental period will be atively low mortality rate could be 
distributed as follows: the loss still seems prohibitive for 
Jt might be possible to avoid heavy case loss 
amber 
_ through a small sacrifice in the preservation Se hy 
initial representativeness. For example, given 
mortality of 40 per cent, to use all sub- 
Losses per Remain with Cumulative samples which had lost not more than one 
Losses case would increase the available subsamples 
ae from 0.3 to 2.44; to use all with not mens <7 


than two losses, to 8.47; and to use all 


— 10.73 

5.56 vs - 30° "subsamples with: not more than one loss 
provide 36.67 subsamples, and use of all 

93 not more than two losses, 47.32 , or all 

aed but three of the 50 original subsamples. It is, q 
highly questionable whether the 


all 


objective: to structure an 
for social science > research which would 


suggested 500, or else case mental model is whether the 

have to be ‘reduced substantially b below 40 ‘per of ten cases each that survive are truly repre- — 
sentative of their parent population. It was 

only 10 intact subsamples of 10 cases each “noted _that tl the expected ‘intact subsamples 


would require an initial control group of 1,667 -4 

_ gubsamples or 16,670 cases” when mortality is = when the mortality rate was 10 per cent 
40 per cent. If it were possible to reduce mor- x and a minority of 0.6 per cent when it was 
. -_ tality to 10 per cent, the number of intact sub- _ 40 per cent. To consider a minority of 35 per — 


samples from an initial fifty would rise from cent (not to mention six-tenths of one per cent) 


- three tenths of one to “seventeen subsamples, — as representative of the larger population, even Rs 


on factors other than survival, would be a ques- 
4 
= = 170 tionable procedure. Even the seventeen intact — 
‘group subsamples of 170 cases in the 10 per cent 


‘mortality situation outlined above cannot be 
considered truly representative of their — 
pirically. Of 100 cards, 30 were marked to represent nal universe of 500 cases. nh 


3 “ost: cases,” the remaining 70 then represented 
| mortality in such an experimen 
cases retained throughout the experiment (this as- 4q 
gumes a case mortality of 30 per cent). These P pas 


 gards were shuffled and sorted into piles of ten, a3 gested above are found to distribute themselves a 


the process being repeated until the equivalent of about a ‘mean on any given variable, the losses ae 
five hundred cards had been thus divided. The _ being proportionately greater among cases fall- 
‘results, which are given below, show tt that only one ing some distance from the mean than among 


pile of ten cards escaped including a marked card. those” falling nearer the mean. For example, 
__ By way of application, had this been a full-fledged © say the mean income of the 500- -case control 
experiment such as suggested, only one subsample group is $50.00 per week. The means of the 


Of ten cases would have remained of an original os 
- group of 500 cases, number of “lost cases” in each . subsamples will vary from this -” that some 
subsample of ten being: i subsample means will be as low as $45. 00 per 


week, with others as high as $55 .00, while 


023 (1444255 
14 £4.04 $50. 00 mean of the control ‘group. Knowing 
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ones—that relatively high or low income individuals in the two groups into 


family within a given area is more likely to 500 “paired cases” by rank order Matching; 
; ; move away than one whose income approaches (6). at the end of the designated experimental 
period again “obtain data fr from all individuals 
the subsamples with high © or view average from whom information can be obtained; (7) 
incomes will tend to be lost more frequently — "submit data for all remaining pairs of cases 
- than those nearer the total group mean. cel to analysis of variance and covariance to test 
What is even more important is that this a the results of the experiment. 
selective mortality may operate differentially ~The first four steps follow the procedures ; 
in the experimental and control groups. For originally suggested by Chapin. Step five (rank — 
instance, in the rehousing illustration, it may order pairing) is a modification which should 
expected that slum families as well as public help maintain that alikeness betw yeen control 
housing families with rising incomes will tend — and experimental groups on independent varia- 
} to leave their respective areas in greater pro- a bles which variance techniques require.* | The 
portion than the average. In contrast, declin-— validity of rank order matching is here en- 
_ ing income would tend to hold a family in the 4 hanced because random. assignment of cases to 
slum, whereas it might tend to drive the re- the control and experimental groups should — 
housed family out of the public housing project. result ‘similar mean values and similar ‘dis- 
back to the slum. This differential effect of persions about the means for the two groups. } 
changes in income would tend to destroy the e Alikeness of the groups could be tested by (1) als 
~ a alikeness of the two groups under observation. analysis of variance applied as a test of simi- pa 
review of the problems in social science larity between means” and (2) by examining 
experiments of the projected type demonstrates the homogeneity of the patterns of dispersion 
the need for a more adequate solution to the about means by such tests of homogeneity 
tial representativeness and alikeness “The rank order pairing could be accomplished 
mental: and control groups. Fisher offers no thus: (1) select th the factors ‘such as age, edu- 
concrete suggestions to alleviate the situation. cation, income, social status, on which match 
; Chapin has recognized the importance of meet-— ing is to be based; (2) determine the rank order | , 
ing this deficiency n current experimental of the members of the two groups on each 
models. His design as described above suggests , assigning the individual cases their 
_ the possibilities of a real solution, but seems Tespective rank order values On each factor; a 
in some Tespects, has been assuming that each factor is to carry rry equal 
indicated. AS inde in the final ordering of each group, 
- The remainder of this pap paper suggests an _ compute tl the average rank order value for each | 
alternative experimental design to meet more case (i.e., total of rank order position values be 
adequately the requirement for preservation of on each factor for the individual family, di- ie 
initial representativeness and alikeness. = i by total number of factors used) ; 7 (4) 
arrange the cases in each of the two groups in 


ALTERNATIVE EXPE order value; (5) pair the individual cases 
in the two g groups so that the family ranking 


The proposed design | appears to more highest in the experimental group is paired 
practicable than those previously discussed in that one ranking highest in the control 

that: (1) it is more conserving of cases; ; (2) group, the second in the experimental with ‘the 
2 numbers of cases in the experimental and z second in the control group, and so forth, = 
control groups are kept equal, avoiding the Such pairing would permit maintaining com- 
effect of differences in. sample size on vari- parability b between the two groups and yet be 
two groups, experimental and control, are Others suggested use of inter-ite 
theoretically eliminated. product- moment correlation for matching contro 

and experimental groups _ whose data are to be 

To apply this design, (1) again take a hous- tock Where data f 

ing project of 500 dwelling units; (2) build a 


a normally distributed continuous variable with er 
_ list of 1,000 or more eligible processed families ; equal intervals and the investigator can command © 
GB) divide these 1,000 cases at random into sufficient time and funds, this more complex 
two groups of 500 each, the one group to be may be the desired procedure. Rank order is here 
admitted to the housing project constituting  Sussested in preference because most social data : 


‘aa ex erimental ween: the other te temein in not meet the prerequisites of product-moment 
an : P, 4 correlation as well as those of ranking. Rank order a 


‘the slum constituting the control group; (4) = ae is more economical, more simple, a 


possibly yields just as accurate in this situa- 
other forms of waning. 
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posed by Chapin. the earlier decrease the representativeness of these samples 
Fe roy sacrifice 99.4 per cent of the individual should impinge in similar fashion on the two | 
tality is 40 per “x cent, and 65. 3 per r cent of ‘Unlike the earlier designs, this one provides 
the experimental group cases given a mortal- a way of maintaining original alikeness be-— 
ity rate of 10 per cent, the proposed design tween the two ‘groups even when each ‘group oy 
given identical mortality rates may be expected in representative eness. end result, 
3 to! lose 40 per cent of the control | group plus “therefore, is essentially two matched groups, Os 
(reek - another 10 per cent of the remaining 300 be- iy one of which has had a specified experimental fhe 
of failure to find mates for the control treatment or experience while the other has 
group in the experimental group (Table not. Or On the basis of the measured ferences 


In other words, where the first design n would of reactions. by these two groups the experi- — 


salvage approximately 170 of the original mentor can develop definitive and testable con- : 
1,000 cases (actually 3.0 from the - control group clusions. These conclusions will pertain directly ieee 


of 500 cases and 173.7 from experimental only to that new population which comprises 
group 0 of 500 cases, making tests by analysis of the combined experimental and control groups — 

E 1. A COMPARISON OF THE CASE LOSSES wire THE CHAPIN AND THE TAVES EXPERIMENTAL DESIGNS 


WITH Forty AND Ten Per Cent ‘ANT 


Group (Per Cent) NumberLost Per Cent Number Lost PerCent 


326.3 65. 
823. 82.33 460.0 


ye Usable cases remaining 


utterly _ impractical of ‘the at conclusion of the 

extremely small N in the control group), the after determining the extent to which this | 

proposed design would retain 540 of the origi- _ combined population still represents the origi- 

nal 1, 000 cases, or 54.0 per cent. Even more nal universe, the experimenter may attempt a 

mportant than the advantage gained from re- qualified” extension of findings to to the original 

taining a larger absolute total number of cases universe. 


(540 vs. 170)° is the fact that the 540 retained Data obtained from residual members 
cases are equally divided between the control broken pairs” during the reinterview (step six) 
and experimental groups, making the computa- should not only help determine the extent it) 
~ tions for analysis of variance = simple ow hich such representativ eness has been retained, — 
and its use more logically correct. but also” give some clues to the specific “effect 
The proposed design is admittedly an in- which any vi variations from representativeness 
-terim solution. It does not insure the main- might | be expected to have on ‘the data. | On 
—— of complete representativeness for the the basis of 


ori inal subsam les by correctin for abnormal 
With a a reduction of case mortality in gir 


group to 10 per cent, the former design would losses in given segments 


“total of 340 cases out of the initial 1.000; For example, say that the average improve- 


would retain 405 matched 
five points for the u upper income ‘and 
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members still constitute intact pairs with the ‘members from these broken pairs should per- 


viduals, omitting those residual “members Of 
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final data being gathered only” for these some valuable generalizations as as to the 
‘character of probable reaction of their lost 

——$—$——$—$—$—— _ mates. The cost of obtaining such additional — 


= 4 points in the lower qu quartile of the control group; ‘data should be well compensated for by their 
ae _ while in the experimental group the comparable ra value in adjusting the data from the rest of 


quartiles gained eight and two points respectively. the experiment, both mathematically ‘and sub- 
_ Assume further that only 5 per cent of the lower jectively, so as to restore much of what confi- 


_ quartile but 20 per cent of the upper quartile was 
‘fae Gee Ge te groups during the span of the = in the representativeness of the final data 


experiment. The best estimate of the ‘morale — lost through case mortality. 
which the “lost cases” could have exhibited had summary, this paper concludes that 
they remained part of the control group is the © _Chapin’s and Fisher’s experimental designs 3 ace 
measure of such changes in salvaged cases. The complish their first objective by the random as- 
4 closest obtainable approximation to morale changes _signment of cases in a social experiment an 


the original subsamples under conditions pre- trol and e erimental | 
th expe al groups. It proposes an 
ay known alternative design to achieve the second objec- 
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COMMUNIC: ‘OPINION 


COMMENT ON THE REVIEW OF 
SHELDON AND ELEANOR GLUECK, WILLIAM NOLAN, COMM 
_DELINQUENTS IN THE MAKING) NISM VERSUS THE NEGRO 
would like to call to your attention an his: review w (American Sociological 
utterly erroneous statement which appeared in view, August, 1952), , Oliver C. Cox conceded ; 
ig 
the October, 1952 issue of the American Socio- that my Communism “versus The Negro is 
= 
Dogical Review. In the book review, Delin- “closely documented from standard tran- 


quents in the Making by Sheldon and Eleanor 
Glueck, the reviewer made the following state-— ient communist literature and from the many 


4 ‘ment (p. 652): “Furthermore Miss publications ¢ of renegade» 
Glick testing the predictive instrument a t the ‘munists.” Moreover, that while my propaganda, 
‘Hawthome- Cedar Knolls School in New York coverage _is comprehensive and skillful, it is 
- found it was not useful as a prognostic device.” “virtually worthless” for the ‘understanding of 

3 In a monograph issued by the Jewish Board communist appeal to Negroes. 


_ of Guardians entitled, Recidivism at the Haw- apf 
thorne- -Cedar Knolls School, I reported on my ‘May all his: tion to different 


experiences with the social prediction table. 
On page 22 the following statement was made: Administrator, 
the basis of this predictive device derived ribune), Henry Lee Director of Pub- 


4 from five major factors in the social background — “4 lic Relations, NAACP (Saturday Review of ee 


the boys, it could have been determined Literature), and J. "Saunders Redding (New 


early in the lives of the one hundred boys that 4 ork Times)? 

they were headed for d inquent — Mr. Cox complains that my book gives little 


a other words, that in over 90 per cent of the © 
_ instances they were likely to develop into seri- - evidence of the many interviews which I under- — 


delinquents.” took. What he m may have in mind is that I 

- _[ might call your attention to another valida- a did not interview him, and for three ao 
tion of the social prediction table on non- reasons. I had found that his “independent” 
delinquent population completed by Richard 
delinquent population completed by Ric Marxist interpretation of race relations as 


University. presented ir in | Class, Caste Society wi was 
- that the table had a very high predictive value ceptable to (1) Stalinists, (2) Negro educators 
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announced, is as follows: 


REPORTS AND 


‘The composition of standing committees of Bryce 
the American Sociological Society for the cur- a As 


Jesse F. Steiner 
rent year, in addition to previously Taeuber 


on Liaison with National Council on Research 


for the Social Studies 
Leslie D. Zeleny, Chairman 
Claude C. Bowman Meadows 
Daniel O. Price 
ag Harrington C. Brearley 


G. Swanson as 


Stanley P. Wronski Theodore Abel, Chairman 


Committee on Social Statistics 


iat Carlo Lestrucci 


A. J. Jaffe, Chairman 


Wellman Warner, Chairman ~ ‘ 


on Relations with Sociologists in on ‘Ethics 


Fred L. Strodtbeck, Cheirm mn 


Paul C. Glick 
— 


7 


Conrad _Arensberg 
Gordon W. “Blackwell 
Nelson N. Foote 


John L. Gillin Robert N. Ford 
Norman S. Hayner _M. Miller 


McClung Lee, Chairmen 
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‘NEV NNOUNCEMENTS 
The Society for the Psychological Study of Such | “as philosophy and 
Social Issues. The Industrial Relations Research be invited to participate. 
Award, a $500 U. Government bond, will Professor Rees ‘Higgs Bowen who taught at 
presented by the Society to the individual whose Dartmouth for thirty has retired. 
; -_ research is judged most meritorious as a scientific 
- eontribution to the understanding of labor-manage- as a Social Science Research Council Pre-doctoral 
“ment relations. ‘This award has been made a Fellow and is completing work for the eS. 
at ‘Columbia University, has been 


the department as instructor. 
3 ing Corporation, through the offices of Dr. Alfred Robert Gutman, an instructor ‘in the depart- oe 


' J. Marrow, President of the Harwood Corporation, ment, , has left to spend the year in London where | 
and a member of SPSS. i he will study empirical demography as a Social — 
Any research study completed during 1952 or ‘Science Research Council Pre- doctoral Fellow. 
1953 will be eligible for consideration. Manuscripts Elmer Harp, Assistant Professor of Sociology, = 

_ reporting completed research, whether or not pub- © _ has left for Harvard to participate in the Regional 
; ~ jished, should be submitted as far in advance of x Program on the Soviet ‘Union. He will spend two 
a _ the closing date, May 1, 1953, as is feasible. as years studying at Harvard and _return to teach | 
a It is intended that this award should stimulate — in this area at Dartmouth. Lune, hen a 
the development new research approaches to 


Uni of Kentucky. , 
relations and to the improvement of the head of the departments of sociology 
. relationships between labor and management. ae sociology, was in Greece for the month of October | 
a _ A-committee of judges is being appointed by the as Community Development Expert on a special in 
a ‘executive council of SPSSI. Their names and further service appointment for the United Nations. His a 
ie information about the conditions for the assignment was preliminary evaluation of the 
Development Employm ment” wot ork- & 
7 relief program initiated by the Greek government 
§SPSSI, Department of Psychology, Barnard Col- Willis A. Sutton, Jr. has | joined ‘the staff of the 
lege, University, New York 27, New York. sociology department as assistant professor. 
He holds the Ph.D. degree from the University 
ak Arkansas. Fred W. —Voget of of North Carolina and has recently been employed 
McGill University has been poser associate on a research project of the Institute for Re- 
professor. He teaches courses in social anthro- search in Social Science at that institution. He 
Kenneth G. Orr, Visiting Professor of Socal ae 


"Anthropology during the spring semester is University of Massachusetts. C. Wendell King 
in Iraq with the U. S. Point Four nic a 8 iat ome has joined the department with the rank of as- 


_ “gpital University, Columbus, Ohio. Helen ; Rollins College. He is also a visiting lecturer a 
Bowe ers, Assistant Professor of Sociology, resigned — Smith College for the fall semester. J. H. -Korson 7 
a during the summer to take a position as Executive — will offer a new course in Indu trial Sociology : 
Secretary of the Information and Community for the spring semester, — 
Services Council of the Council of Social Agencies 
in Columbus. David E. Thomas, graduate of Gettys- a University of Minnesota. Charles E. Ramsey z= 
burg College and Seminary, Gettysburg, Pennsyl-— 4 — and Roy G. Francis of the University of Wisconsin 
Vania, and a candidate for the doctorate in social have been appointed assistant. professors. The 
ethics at Yale University, has joined the department latter was granted a leave of absence 
| iz her place. Mr. Thomas will teach the intro- — after his appointment to accept a Social Science 
ductory courses and the pre-social service tvice courses — Research Council fellowship. Leo G. Reeder, re- 


the the department. cently of the ‘State College of Washington, has 

joined the staff as Research Associate. Clarence 

Dartmouth College. A new course in Human Johnson, John Kelley and Arthur Prell have been 
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psychology departments. This course is designed assistants; 
id as an experiment in interdepartmental cooperation. Ata - discuss research in consumer 
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behavior held at Ann Arbor on leave for the academic year, serving visiting 
= 18 and 19, F. Stuart Chapin was elected  Tecturer at the Graduate School of Columbia Uni. 
chairman of the Executive | Committee for the versity. ‘During his absence, Harald A. 
_ continued program in this area. Other members | acting head of the Division. es, ee 
of the committee are Lois Murphy of the 
_ninger Clinic, Theodore Newcomb (Vice- Chairman) University of M Missouri. John 
the University of Michigan, James Tobin, spent the past year at Florida ethnic 
economist, of Yale University, and Lincoln Clark jg now teaching at Denison University, ‘specializing Pueblo 


(Secretary), economist, of New York University. life education, 
‘Dr. is also a member of the Executive Com- 


Sweden, Mr. Wheeler was primarily interested in 
plore the possibilities of constructing a sociometric ae social class structure. He is now teaching the 
a scale to measure the emmational, ments mental, and soc social in- sociology courses at Christian College. “ty. ell 
fluences of housing. C. Terence Pihlblad is making a study of m 
Arnold” Rose was recently promoted to full” gration of high school students in Missouri, 
*s a Theodore Caplow is studying communication — were Paul Meadows, University of Nebraska, “who 
_ problems in Air Force units under a grant from the — taught the course industrial sociology, and . 
Human Resources Research Institute at Maxwell Stephen F. de Borhegyi who had charge of anthro- . 
Field, Alabama. He is also serving on a part-time — pology. Dr. Borhegyi is at the Museum of Inter- = 
‘basis a as administrative consultant to the President national Folk-Art, Santa Fe, New Mexico, until Dee ‘@ 
the University, eember when he will move on to Guatemala 
Marvin Taves has received a research grant begin an extended study under a Viking Fund 
fluence of selected environmental on per-— P. Gist is organizing gathered 
adjustment of of school during the past year while in India on a Fulbright 
_ Mississippi Program in Sociology and ‘An-— oe Carl H. Chapman, archaeologist in oni depart- 
thropology. A program in social and political ment, utilized a grant from the National Park - 
psychology has been established at State College | Service to do intensive investigation in areas of | 
im the Social Science Research Center. “Financed the state likely to be covered by the water of new a 
_ jointly by a General Education Board grant and “federal reservoirs. This fall he is continuing his | 
regular college funds, the research al surveys and investigation. 
organized around the theme of local community ‘eat Van B. Shaw is now teaching at Colorado Co 
action and is being carried out in cooperation with lege. ge 
related departments at State College and the De- Peter New and Lee Stouts are assisting t 
partment of Sociology and Anthropology at the Department of Rural Sociology in research financed 
2 _ University. Two staff members have been added _ by federal funds and by the Institute for a 


this purpose. the Social Sciences. Mr. New is assisting with 
_ A. Alexander ‘Fanelli has been appointed As. -Tesearch on social areas in Missouri. Mr. Stoutz — 
ae ‘sistant Professor of Sociology and Rural Life in will do field interviewing in small cities to provide _ 
s the Research Center. He will offer courses in social _ comparative data in the study of the rural church. _ 
psychology and will conduct research, William Winstead has joined the as 
Raymond W. Mack will join the “department an in the introductory course. 
at the University in February as Assistant ae 
of Sociology to develop a teaching and re- the of North John 4 
= Ziq search program in urban-industrial sociology. Mr.  Honigmann, research associate in the Institute for 1 
‘Mack is now completing his doctorate at the Uni- Research in Social Science, has been in Pakistan 
versity of North Carolina, where he has been an since July 1 engaged in a study of Intercultural 
instructor, and for two years Communication Through Films, financed by the 
_ Research Fellow in the Institute for Research in U.S. State Department and sponsored by the In- 4 : 
program, financed in part by a General Beate R. Salz is Assistant, Prefessor in Anthro- 
ducation Board grant, for developing | the Liberal ology and Research Associate in the Institute for 
_ Arts College at the University. w Research in Social ‘Science for 1952-1953. 
__ Robert L. Rands and the department oro t _ filling the unexpired appointment of William D. 
University are now participating in The Lowe on a Ford Foundation grant. 
Mississippi Archaeological Survey together with the L. ‘Smith, Ph.D. in ‘soclology trons 


Peabody Museum of Harvard University, the 
i: American Museum of Natural History, the Uni- University of Chicago, who has joined the Uni- — 


versity of ‘Michigan, and ‘Louisiana State Uni- versity faculty as I Research Associate Professor of 
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University of Notre Dame. John J. Kane through the Institute of International Education, 
s made a study of segregation policies as they affect he is also administering a Carnegie Institute - ; 
the Negro worker in three southern cities search Fellowship program in which students 
summer in connection with the college-faculty pro- _ India, Pakistan, and Ceylon form a seminar join 
gam of the International Harvester Company. with American students 
who _In connection with his study on the nature of the of nationalism in their own 
ethnic group, E. K. Francis worked among the William Kephart has been appointed 
Pueblo Indians and Hispano-Americans in the search consultant for the Albert M. 


Rio Valley" this summer. ¥ He bis Center for Human Relations for the academic year 


John 2 M. Martin who ‘completed assistant ‘professor. He is ‘serving as re- 
the doctorate in criminology at New search secretary of the Behavioral Research 
University in June has taken over as director - and is, under an SSRC Faculty Research — 
- the graduate curriculum in correctional administra- ship, pursuing studies of the role of the i a 
tion. social and cultural change. One part of this 
a biography of Handsome Lake 
(1735-1815), who originated a revivalist religion 
Professor of Sociology and Director of the among the Iroquois Indians, 
"stitute of Community Development, has completed Assistant Professor Albert H. "Hobbs has re- 
during the summer a research contract with the ceived a research grant from the Pew Memorial — 
Operations Research Office of Johns Hopkins Uni- — Foundation to | complete a book on Social Prob- 
versity. In October the Institute began a research ems and Scientism. 
project for the National Park Service. In addition, Otto Pollak and Jeremiah P. Shalloo have > 


is currently engaged in several city Planning promoted to the. rank of associate 


- projects throughout the State of Oklahoma. _-—-s«(Dr. Pollak is engaged in conducting, with Maurice — 


Reed M. Powell, ar. assistant professor in the R. Friend, clinical director of the Child Guidance 


_ department, recently received a $500.00 award from _Institute of the Jewish Board of Guardians in New 
- the University of Oklahoma Foundation “in recog- _ York ‘City, a treatment seminar for social case 
j nition of outstanding service and excellence in workers testing the applicability of social science 
teaching and student counselling at the University.” knowledge to psychotherapy for children. A case 
was one of ten members to receive this reporting on the | experiences connected with 
> ia Gilbert Geis, Ph.D. iia at the University 2 Boll is assisting in the writing of the case book. 
of Wisconsin, has joined the department of soci- Edward P. Hutchinson has been appointed a 
| ology as an instructor, Mr. Geis returned this — consultant to the Census Bureau and will be on — 
fall from Oslo, Norway, | where he studied on a_ half-time leave during the present year in order 
fellowship from the Fulbright program and the “to prepare a census “monograph - on the foreign 
Social Science Research Council. born and their children, with special reference to 
University of Pennsylvania. Everett S. Dorothy S. Thomas’ title has: been changed 
‘Marv in E. Wolfgang, Norman Johnston, Martin Research Professor of Sociology. Professor Thomas 
J. Forman, and Michael _ have been appointed and Simon S. Kuznets, of the department of eco 
Marvin Bressler, in Charles lation redistribution and economic growth, a grant 
Westoff, who has left his instructorship to $112,000 for a three-year period having been 


a — the staff of the Milbank Memorial Fund, — made for this purpose by the Rockefeller Founda- 
; * tion, Everett Lee is staff member on this project. 


During the summer of 1952 W. Rex 


| in Bucks Pennsylvania, which deals 
= the reactions of a leadership group to the was a ‘grantee of the Department of State as 
processes of social change, relating specifically to Visiting professor, giving lectures in Chile, 
industrialization and population Uruguay, and Brazil. 
One of the four projects in the Cross- -Cultural - ee At the invitation of the International Society — 
Education Research of the Social Science ‘of Criminology, Thorsten: ‘Sellin delivered two 
search Council is being carried on for the current 4 lectures in Paris in September to students in 
: year with Richard D. Lambert as research director course ; sponsored by the Society 
_ and Marvin Bressler as research associate. In this 
University the study is exploring experiences and 


4 
attitude formation of the ‘Indian students at ,_ : 
] 
Various ‘stages of their residence and “education Associate Professor of Socio logy, has been relieved 


in the United States. In conjunction with the of teaching duties for the current academic year 
South Asia Regional Studies Department, and is working full time with the Southwestern 
Lambert is carrying on research in the Cooperative ‘Program in Educational 
istics of migrants between India and Pakistan, sub- tion. a 
 sequ us 0 Ca 


The University of Texas. ‘Harry E. Moore, 
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“of McGill is taking ‘the of University of Wisconsin. Howard Becker 


BY fessor Moore as Visiting Frofessor, been elected chairman of the ‘Department of 


Ivan Belknap is at present carrying out Sociology and Anthropology. 


research projects in the sociology of mental | dis- Thomas C. McCormick returned to his duties 
_ orders. One deals with the social structure of a at at the beginning of summer school and has been 
state hospital, and is supported by the Institute of — 

Public Affairs, The University of Texas. The other of the academic year. 
‘project, supported by the Hogg Foundation for W. W. Howells has returned from a_ year’s r re- 
Mental Hygiene of the University, is a study of ‘search leave granted by the graduate school. nf 

the: ecological distribution of mental disorders in _ Milton Barnett has accepted an invitation from 


metropolitan community. E. Gartly Jaco, in- 4 ‘the government of Venezuela to spend 


qq 


_ structor in the department, is research associate on studying problems of the Andean area. 
the second project. Michael Hakeem will direct pro- 
Walter Firey is making a study of institutional in correctional administration. Hakeem has 
Pi controls over the use of water resources in the South — been on the staff at Ohio State University and 
_ Plains of Texas. During the past summer he — during the past two years was research consultant. zt 
ticipated in a Social Science Research Council for the Division of Mental Hygiene, Ohio State al 
inter- university faculty seminar on problems of Department of Public 
social integration, held at Ann Arbor, Michigan. | - Ersel Le Masters, formerly Dean of Students 


Stanley Taylor, for four years an instructor in ; and chairman of the Department of Sociology, — |@ 


is now continuing his graduate study College of the State University of New 
at the University of Chicago. E. Gartly Jaco, York, has been appointed lecturer in sociology. 

_ who spent two years in graduate work at North- | _ Four other new members have been added to 
western University and at Chicago, has been ap- the staff, three in sociology and one in anthro- 
pointed instructor, and Clarence C. Schultz and pology. “Morton Rubin, of the ‘University 
Jack E. Dodson are teaching fellows this year. North Carolina and newly "appointed in soci- 
Dr. Victor Willi, a Swiss sociologist, is spending — ology, recently returned from Israel where he on) ’ 

the year here as an exchange student studying ducted research for the Israel Ministry of Social 
stn wt American sociology. == = = Welfare and the United Nations Social Commis- 
sion. Orville G. Brim, Jr., Ph.D. ‘Yale | 

Tulane University. A chair, to be called the versity, ar and Lyle W. Shannon, Ph.D. of the Uni- 

Charles A. and Leo M. Favrot professorship in versity of Washington, have also joined the soci- at 
human relations, has been established in the De- ology staff. David W. Ames,” ‘Ph. 


partment of Sociology and Anthropology. University, been appointed | 


for the post will be made in the coming year thropology. Ames completed seedy 


ee William L. Kolb participated in the Social 
_ Science Research Council panel studying social in- 


A 
“st at summer school. Warren Breed has received a Obituary Notice. On the day of going to press, — 


University grant to study the effects of the GI. the ‘Editor has received news “of of the death of 
on class mobility. Julian L. Woodward, an active member of the 
a The Urban Life Research Institute, directed: Society. Dr. Woodward died on November 4 at 

by John H. Rohrer, has moved from downtown his home in New York City, after ~~ 


illness of 
New Orleans to the Campus. The first of “the” several monte: For the past few years he has 


Institute’s series of studies on institutional sys- Elmo Roper 
tems, a study of bureaucratic structure and indi- 
survey organization. He was for. many years a 


let by Roy 
vidual being member of the Department of Sociology at Cornell 


Francis and Robert C. Stone. The department’s 
new Information Center for Social Research, under ‘University. He is widely y known for his Intro-— 


guidance of Harlan W. Gilmore and written ‘in \ 


“Institute. 


on field work | in West Africa as a fellow of the 
tegration this summer at the University of Michigan. Social Science Research Council in n 1950-1951. 

Arden R. King has returned from leave in Theodore Anderson, Ph. D., candidate in the 

me mala, where he has been studying social and cultural department, is is now an an- acting instructor. ~ oe } 
change. Elwin H. Powell, graduate student, taught 
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Strange and unfamiliar. The object of the au- 


rith 


o the work of many men over long periods - 2 


any warrant for their views. The book is. 


z cepts and these concepts we assume to be the 
4 concepts of sociology. Like every science, our 


os given us our conceptual tools. Their names _ nizable. Role, as best I can make out, is the 


are familiar to all: Spencer, Ward, Giddings, © response of the other, ; as Parsons. uses it. As 


Sumner, ‘Park, Mead, Dewey, Cooley, | used by a ond is a part 


it is almost ‘invidious | to omit. "The reader. 


to find that not a single one of the 
: above names is even given a footnote ora place 
summary of the contents of this boo are in the index. 
set forth on the’ jacket. The first two chapters: ?. And, since their work is neglected, the ir con- 
tributions are likewise ignored. The concepts 
these men have ‘contributed “household 
~ fundamental components ; are combined to form — words” ” among us. . Among the most indispensable 


systems, so that a conceptual scheme for the — 
] f a total society is built up. A classi- = _ group, primary group, 
analysis y _in-group, out- -group, community, social organi- a 
fication of societies is attempted in Chapter V. a ation, self, other, ey eee 
There follows an analysis of motivational glass self, ethnocentrism, ‘conflict, accommoda-_ 


processes in two stages: the mechanisms of tion, assimilation, "emergence, the and the 
socialization, and the breaking down into deviant “me,” "significant symbol, celf- stimulation, 
behavior, followed by the re- -establishment of -role-of-the-other, imagination, 
control. The next main section, in two o chapters, 


= ‘social class, “social process, -_crescive 


‘Most of these concepts can be found in al- 
systems, The final chapter outlines the fields single number of the Review and, 


the various social sciences. The most important while every one would hardly ‘place i any 
new point is asserted to be the clear establish- one book, yet Parsons has accomplished the 
“ment of the nonrational mechanioms in the astonishing ‘feat of writing: a systematic. book 

‘The reader is ‘throughout by the 


truly scientific | character | of this book. 
- disciples of the Swede who holds that, since if Ogburn and Nimkoff in their ‘systematic con- 7 ae 
- sociology is written by prejudiced writers, the ceptual scheme employ every one of the con- 


writ 4 
only recourse is to confess the bias, will fin _ cepts just listed, with a a single exception, ox 
perhaps two, 


7 et no support for their practice in _this volume. er 
will the” knowledge-for-what school find Instead the sill we 
4 . employ in our communication system, Parsons 
characterized substitutes a rather formidable set of. f terms 
_ and rationality without which no work is truly with which to build his scheme. They are terms 


ientific. Moreover, Parsons frequently _Pro- these: role-expectation, need-disposition, 
pattern- integrations, cognate collectivity organ- 


Fe 


down the essentials of the frame of refer- 
ence and the | following three show how these 


Concept of the above list in his index or using 
it as a concept. makes the unique. 


ae) ounces a conclusion as tentative, knowing that 
science never produces finalities. The book has universalistic- achievement at- 
the scientific temper throughout, 


terns, universalistic- generalized orientation sys- 
the language employed is, to a sociologist, tem, complementary role-expectation-sanction 


‘system, achievement oriented roles, action frame — for 
reference, pattern-alternatives of value-ori- 
entation, value- “acquisition, person- pattern 


is to construct a scheme from the con- 


go integrative e action orientations, cathectic- 
body of concepts is cumulative and cooperative, learning on. 


<a _A few of our familiar concepts are employed, — 


_ time, working together and cooperating through 


articles, and conferences. We are justly such as role, institution, ecology, these 7 


proud of our roster of gifted men whose work — are “changed in meaning so as to be unrecog- 
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: engineer, or a postman or a preacher. 
defines as follows: role, then, is 


Parsons 


individual actor which is organized about ex- 


plementary roles.” 
A role is not to be confused with a specific 
response. The uniformed officer is in the role of 
a a policeman whether he gives you an arrest ‘slip, 


_ valuable a tool to be surrendered. Parsons does 


les; ; the boy is ‘now a policeman, now w an 7 


andy 


sector of the total orientation system of an Self and other, with the term self- -conscious 


in relation to a interaction 


a scolding, o or “= friendly greeting. It i is too * able concepts. On page 110 we are told that 


with it. Parsons substitutes throughout for gi _ 
the 


with no o gain but loss. 


‘ness other useful combinations, is likewise 


rejected. He prefers to use ego and alter, and a 


more among many por will be 
discarding of the concept attitude. Attitude 
studies have produced a formidable | 
_and the word has proved one of our most valu. _ 
= -dispositions are the same as attitudes. One 
can confidently predict that this change will 
fail to meet approval. It is | difficult to imagine 3 


4 


take the co concept institution. Sumner 1 made 

_ » current forty years ago. An institution is an ‘Stouffer sending his students out to make an 
a: association organized and maintained by fixed — attitude study instructing them to ask their i ine 

rules and agencies. The mores are not institu- ‘formants: “What is ae Aye -disposition to- 

tions but they may develop into institutions. ward socialized medicine?” Why does Parsons 

Friendship can never be an institution; the law do 

x rs courts can never be anything else. Parsons seems __ Two possible answers suggest themselves. The 

_ to mean in some passages the mere organization — first is lack of familiarity ' with our literature ond 

of a relation. Even personality is said to be — tradition. Parsons is one of our newest, though © 

_ institutionalized. There are said to be all ‘degrees very welcome, recruits. He was not trained in — 

_ of institutionalization. The definition is on page sociology and was not made an instructor til 
39: “An institution will be said to be a complex — 1931, the year Mead died. Up to that time then ca 
of institutionalized role integrates which is of Was no sociology at Harvard. As late as 1937 

strategic structural significance in the social sys- he was occupied with his commentary on ‘Mar- 
tem in question.’ ” Many readers will stop when — - ‘shall, Pareto, and Co. He was made a full profes- i 
they get as far as “a complex of institutional- sor in 1944. The period of greatest activity in 

ized,” recognizing the tautology, as if water were _ sociology which began with the first volume of 

=, defined as an or a tree | 

arboreal plant. ae 

An author who Proposes to introduce a new the rise of human ecology, was 

get of concepts is under obligations to be very ; naturally of no interest to him even if he were 
- precise in his definitions. Parsons has difficulty _ aware of it. But it was an exciting period when 
in achieving clarity and brevity. One test o 
ie a good definition is to leave out the word de- as fast as graduate students could be trained to 3 

- fined and observe he how much the definition tells. man them. Empirical research flourished, one 

I should define a given word as the study > sold 30,000 copies. 
the position and movements in space of popula- — tural lag, ecology, dominance, succession, gradi- 

tions, most of | my readers’ would know that I ent and other familiar concepts occurred in this 

_ Was trying to define human ecology, a ‘subject . period. Cooley, Dewey, Thomas, Park, and many 

_ which has produced a ee _ others were active and productive, It is not im- = 
Parsons defines one e concept thus: a: state possible that | our author has not had the time ee 

of mutually oriented interdependence of a plur- to familiarize himself with the large output of hoes 

_ ality of actors who are not integrated by bonds our literature before he _came into th the field 
objects to one another.” If the reader has i- ceptuai tools results from mere un amiliarity. 
culty with what is being defined he will read alternative. explanation would be 
on page 93 that the term is ecological system, his purpose is not only to construct a conceptual pi 
concept, group, has been central in scheme. but to originate the concepts instead of 
logical writing and has proved indispensable, terms have 
giving us primary group, ‘in- group, out- “group, — een accumulated through the years. te 
(esprit de corps), group ‘The right to do this is unchallenged; the 
confidence (morale), small groups (much wisdom of so doing is questionable. The success 
studied recently), and we could hardly dispense _ of such an endeavo or + will depend on the | =f M. 
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the risk of failure is great. ' The importance of 

the issue cannot be denied. For if it is proposed — 
erect a structure, the materials used in the 
building of it are very important. ‘If the publishing One such editor 


terials are. ‘faulty, the building will fail to find voted the greater part of a convocation | address ~ 
a acceptance, however it may be put together. — at Chicago to the bad writing of contemporary _ 
a would be difficult to contend that the book sociologists, contending doggedly that the ob-— 
_ js well written. Even his loyal disciples will often — -scurity of their style was consciously designed 
confess that there are parts that are very difi- to deceive the public! Of course the charge is 
cult to understand. While there are s sections unwarranted, giving the bad writers credit for 
that are passably clear, the greater part is writ- defects of which they are unaware. To a lady 
a ten in bad English with a jumble of obscure who complained to John Dewey that she — 
and undefined terms resulting in a high degree fom parts of his books difficult to understand, cent = ; 
_of obscurity and unintelligibility. There seems _ he answered that it was probably because he, 
3 E to be a sort of allergy to prepositional phrases, _ himself, was not clear in his own mind in those = 
in which our English tongue delights, and nouns instances. 
“are strung together in concatenated hyphenation — ny. Good writing does not depend wholly on ntrain- 


degraded into adjectives, su such as gratifica- ing in the schools; witness the admirable im- 


tion- deprivation balance, passivity co- autobiographies or the books of Con- 


There is much careless writing. Ins of tongue is rich and flexible and can achieve grace 


arcing for the appropriate English word, we and beauty but at least should be written with 
‘have numerous slip-shod creations such as: di- ‘clarity. Let our young men be mindful of style, 
rectionality, -quantifiability, scapegoating, com- for the style is the man. 4 
plementarity, politicism, socializee, ae The lack of clarity resulting from the 
used throughout and he writes “and/or” (a  superable obstacles to its understanding if the 
_ symbol appropriate enough in a legal document). reader will devote | sufficient time to the task. =. 
in eo Greek 4 The book can be its own Stone and it 
cathexis; Parsons, with a good English wor is an interesting game to try to ferret out mean- 
available, uses the noun cathexis, but ace aly ings by comparing passages till the puzzle is 
- transforms it into an English verb so that we solved. Thus, action theory seems not to be a 
read “cathected” and even “he cathects him. a theory at all but the assumption that | human 
is written for the plural of “nexus involves interaction of persons. Need- 
Latinity disappeared?) dispositions may be translated attitudes. Role- 
- expectation is probably any expected response, 
portant or that, if the matter is sound, the style at least in some passages. System seems to mean = 
and manner in which it is presented is unim __ organization. The Social System does not mean 
a portant. That were a grievous error. Books ha that one system is being discussed. Every group, 
written to. communicate the t thought of the every friendship, even every personality is a 
writer to the reader and this must involve the system. Institution seems to mean organization — 
- employment of commonly understood symbols, in any degree, as noted above. It would be 
A properly used. Nor is it necessary to write yaaa possible to discover familiar meanings in all of © ¥ 
_ to the unlearned nor to eschew technical terms. : this private vocabulary, given time and plenty a” 
and excellently written. It is agreed that "James Mention should be made of the author’s in- 
te 
greatly enhanced the prestige of psychology. terest in classification and the method adopted. — 
Huxley wrote so well that his books did much to © “Numerous frames or | boxes, called paradigms, — 
secure the acceptance of Darwin’s views. Our employed, ‘using arbitrary concepts. Classes 
books will be read not ‘alone by sociologists, of social structures are obtained by taking four 
we | have a educated public whose + words, treated as logical contradictories. _Uni- = 


Let no one think that this point is unim- : 


cription, Particulasiatic- -ascription, and the 


as, two. This formal, conceptual method begins 
_— 


“= 
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words instead the material. It is not 1952 we were asked to consider this ‘discovery 
the method by which zoologists or botanists ~ to be an independent and novel contribution to 
worked out a taxonomy. The iv ory tower knowledge? 
a noble structure and wisdom has come from finally, Parsons takes pride in the. dis- 
those who have in it for a reason, but covery that personality is as_ much social | 
the ivory tower ji ace 3 "phenomenon as” the social system. If this is 
_ birds or flowers or fiehes or social systems. ss new, so is the horse and buggy. No —_— com- Mee 
We are told that this book was almost written ment. 
a. for, in 1949, when the first draft was The Social System by Talcott sessieieh is an 
_ three- fourths completed, “certain fundamental important book. It is important because it is 
new insights’ came to the implica- the work of an industrious scholar who « occupies 
which were 80 far-reaching that it an important in a Great university = 4 


a was is highly cities to the author and ‘ influence. The ‘author is a scholar and a oa 
the concluding chapter ends on a note > of "man and this reviewer counts him among his 
= triumph. Uninhibited by diffidence the claim is friends. Others may rate this book differently — 5 
proudly made that the clarification which he has and assign it high rank. This review is hardly 1a 
2 _— aehleved goes “well beyond what is now current | fave orable. It is my belief that the author can “ 
a in even the best literature on the subject.” Of produce a far better book than this. If an old 
the relation of personality to systems he says: a man whose work is done can venture to exhort — 
; “this: ‘set of relationships has never been so a gifted scholar in the prime of life, I would 
clearly understood before.” The brief conclud- urge him to continue to be productive in the 
chapter contains other expressions ge views and ‘my own Gane come 


searcl 
stanti 
Inter 
study 
edge has come into the world. Unfortunately | By combining short passages from onan the t 
he does not spell out clearly these rev elations page 211, and with | only slight additions, 
_and the reader is left to discover them for him- I am able to reproduce a concluding expression _ repre 


self. He cannot mean “the clear establishment of good in the idiom of the book: tent 
howe 


involve the non-rational process, this, the general orientation pattern of achieve. 
_ while accepted, was set forth by Sumner in ment-universalism, © specificity, neutrality and tg 
1909, emphasized by Dewey in 1922, made orientation is well established, I have a 
~ central by Mead and pe been long familiar t to long cathected you and still cathect. Let us /( 
us all. tan sa look forward to an integration of ego (you) into 
Nor does he mean the doctrine of “optimiza- a role complementary to that of alter (me) in _ 
- of gratification” for this is indistinguishable | such a way that the common values are in- 
from hedonism of which he, himself, has ex- ternalized in ego’s “personality and/ or alter’ | = 
pressed doubts. our respective behaviors come to constitute 
fone _ The proudest boast in Chapter XII is the dis- _a complementary role-expectation-sanction sys- 
covery of the combination of interdependence tem.” 
independence of personality, culture and ELLswortH Farts 
system (organization). This claim borders on the = Lake Forest, Illinois “i |e 
incredible. Fifty years ago Cooley spoke of Wak 


society and the individual as like the player 7H ( ™ Comparative Study of S of Symbols. By wise 
and the orchestra—two aspects of human life. 


Dp. DANIEL LERNER, and 
Thomas taught that personality is the subjec- 
tive aspect of culture, Dewey elaborated on this 


DE Poot. The “Prestige Papers”; Sym- 
bols of Democracy; Symbols of Internation-— 
truth and more recently y Sorokin in 1947 has lism. “By ve Poot. Stanford: 
poe the same point in words strikingly ‘similar 4 Stanford University Press (Hoover ‘Tnstitute 
to those of Parsons. Studies, Series C: Symbols), 1951, 1952. v, 
Culture is prior to every individual born of 87 pp.; vii, 146 pp.; xi, 80 pp.; 73 pp. $1.78; =| | 
woman, for all are born into a family which 75: $1.25; and $1. 50, "respectively. 
has habits, customs, and language which we call 


—— culture. Any aspect of the whole can be isolated Perhaps ‘the most ambitious s attempt to ate | 
for pedagogical purpose or for study, and they in the use of content analysis is “being con f 
are thus methodologically but these ducted by. the Hoover Institute research project 
on Revolution and the Development of f Inter 
national Relations (RADIR project). Thes 
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under direction ‘of Daniel Lerner sion 1 reaction. Symbols of . Democracy ne notes ai 
& and Ithiel de Sola Pool, follow the pioneering increased concern with the notion of democracy — 
work of -Lasswell and his associates at the sy mbol which is given favorable treatment 
> dis- if Library of Congress during World War II. of the practice in a given country. 
social The present review concerns the first four vol- above brief summary indicates some of 
i 4 umes of Series C dealing with symbols. “i the rich findings which fail to be exploited by | 
cm ‘This series ‘is a study of trends in the key the a authors in terms of any theoretical or in-— 
symbols of modern politics. The first volume, terpretative analysis. 
‘The Comparative Study of Symbols by Lass- In regard to methodology, these reports are 


- well, Lerner, and de Sola Pool, is a good in- more of an exercise than an experiment. There 
 troductory statement of theory and method that is almost no methodological testing aside from _ 
probably be the volume in the series most the general application of known procedures. 
useful to sociologists. The second volume, The It isa sad commentary upon a project of such 
“Prestige Papers,” presents the results of a con- scope and significance that problems of reli- 4 
tent analysis of the editorials appearing in lead- ability” and | validity received so little attention. 
es, France, an * Germany for the perio open recognition y the authors o is wea 
1890-1950. This volume compares changes in ness and their apparent concern throughout for 
the editorial treatment of key political symbols scientific method. Confession may be good for 
different | countries for the  sixty- -year the soul, but i it doesn’t eliminate the fault. For 
period. The most general of the projected example, the authors state, ‘ ‘Unfortunately only 
search reports, it is probably the most sub- one reliability test was run on this Project” — 
| stantial. The other two volumes, Symbols of ol. I, p. 62), despite | the fact that they recog- 
| “Internationa! ism and Symbols of Democracy, nize on the same page, _Ratehity is the sine 
_and friendship, and the comparative meaning of Ollered for this disregard of their own goo 
term “democracy. . Similarly, while recognizing the problem 
ial There ca can be little doubt that these volumes of validity (Vol. I, p. 56), very little is done 
“represent a milestone in the application of con- othe than comparisons 
tent analysis techniques. There does remain, knowledge. sophisticated attitu ide is again 
_ however, a good deal of doubt as to whether the in followed by unsophisticated behavior c concerning — 
find the most ammunition in these reports n ment of the tremendous importance of sampling © 
defensive and repetitious emphasis content analysis, the authors proceed to 
‘on methodology detracts from the many - = analysis of a national press upon one _ 
et substantive findings of the two newspapers from each country. Certainly — 
study. One might h have wished that the authors = may question conclusions about the Ameri- ; 
had devoted more thought and space to’ Possi- can press based only upon the New York Times, =. 
_ ble explanations of their findings on “the world To what extent are the authors justified in such 
revolution of our times” r rather than to the conclusions as “the totalitarian papers are ex- 
constant defense of their methods. However, _ treme in whatever they did” “based upon 
given this emphasis by the authors, the present New York Times as representative of the demo- 
reviewer will also concentrate his remarks press rather than, say, the Chicago 
the methodology rather than the findings. One Tribune? 
brief comment, howev er, on the results: They Another serious _ methodological 
interesting and and in this case one concerning which the 


AR | their judgments, while the democratic papers analysis as a methodological model—for the 
-_ 3 _ were altogether reticent about making judg- es fellow, that is, since they do not use 


te ments. Two main trends are discerned: (1) the _ themselves. Similarly, they refer ‘to Guttman’ Ss 
of traditiona! liberalism by proletarian scale analysis, o only to misinterpret it (Vol. I, 
an increase of nationalism 77). Lazarsfeld and | Guttman techniques 


that | hostility is definition of concepts, but will not 

= "Growing and friends and enemies are becoming ~ a greatly to a theoretical understanding of sym- 

‘more sharply y separated. increased "bolic b behavior. r. Such ‘models are particularly im- 
: gres- since they would 
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oncen-— 
“tration upon distributions to a more. 
productive analysis of relationships between 
_ There are other weaknesses of content analy- 
sis which are not overcome in the present study. 
Berelson , in his introduction to Volume II— 
an excellent discussion of the strong ; and weak 
points ¢ of content analysis—lists six of these. 
_ Wright adds three more in introducing Volume 
‘TIT, as does Odegard in introducing Volume IV. 


Incidentally, where Berelson urges 


Wright advocates rather questionable applica- 


tion “as a guide to regulated action by gov em 


ye ‘ments and international organizations (Vol. III, 

. Certainly content analysis i is an an indispensable 

~ and highly productive tool for the social sciences, 

but as Frederick Stephan remarked concern- 

ing mange refined sampling techniques, t too 


ins onl Constituency: Pressures on Congress. 
By Jutrus Turner. Baltimore: ~The Johns 

Press, 1952. 190 pp. $2.5 50 


the social adduce “organized data 


evidence, quantitative or otherwise, as 


bases for their generalizations. Political : science 
based itself on quantified data to a lesser 
‘9 eS than the other social studies. But, latterly, 
after a ‘apse of twenty years, there is a re- 
 crudesvence of two trends which existed in the 
early 30's; the quantification, at least counting 
5 data, and the study « of the legislative process. 
Professor Turner’s monograph on Party and 
Constituency as pressures on Congress illustrates” 
trends. The method is largely that of sta- 
tistical analysis of roll call votes as ‘reported in 


ing the public actions of congressmen on con-— 
troversial questions. The author’s assumption is 
‘that “with the exception of those few members — 
on each roll call who have studied the merits of 
the legislation, the votes of the members are an 
excellent reflection of the individuals or groups 


on whom each member is most dependent for 


- patterns | of the congressmen’s votes the differ- 
ences: of the parties on issues represented by 

a ‘roll call votes, and therefore, presumably, party — 

_ pressures on congressmen—the metropolitan and 
rural group pressures, the foreign and native 

4 ‘group pressures, and the pressures 0 of sectional 
‘1 interests on our congressmen. He recognizes that 
‘roll calls: ‘represent only the public actions of 
. “congressmen and that much secret ‘political be- 


party voting is much less in evidence now than 


= 


: long list of issues on which there were splits 


the Congressional Record, the votes represent- 


advice.” He attempts to analyze from the 


havior is of contrary import. no doubt 


affect committee and other less public pela 
_ behavior even more than the votes on roll calle, 
the tracing of such instances is 
author’ s problem in this monograph, 

. The generalizations: which may be made after — 
laborious quantification of roll call votes by 


categories are not startling or unexpected, but 
is futile or indefensible. Quantification in the 


does not mean that the protracted labor 


social sciences has often shown that that which 


‘such | is not the case in this study. The reader } 


at most previous periods in American political 
history and very much less than party voting 
in the British Parliament, it is nonetheless hy. 4 
that the party continues to be more closely as- 
‘Sociated with congressional voting behavior on 
any other discernible factor. Again, though the 
reader will not be surprised to learn that te 


numerically much less important ‘than the pres- ; 
sure of party, he may be quite interested in the 


Various indices of likeness and unlikeness within 
party in the period 1921 to 1944 ona 


based on ‘metropolitan and rural constituencies, 
In the next section Turner’s evidence shows 


foreign-native disagreement on issues ap- 
parently pressure to bear on Congress- — 


and in interests. ‘His 
evidence shows North- South sectional differ- 
ences in the Democratic Party as evidenced in _ 
_ fewer votes than I would have expected to a 
find. Thus our impressions are corrected by the 
_ facts laboriously garnered by the social scientist. 


«University of Illinois 
"Psychoanalysis and Politics: command 
Psychology” of Politics and Morals. By 
E. Money- New York: W. Ww. 


Norton and Company, 1951. 183 pp. $3.00. 


Psychiatrists who are concerned with the e prob- 
- Jems of society tend to think of the laws govern- z. 
ing the human mind as having a bearing 
on all social phenomena. That is, disturbances 
within a culture reveal patterns analogous to — 
the neuroses of individuals. In terms of the 


true when the data were quantified, However, | 


4 will not be surprised to learn that, although | 


Perso: 
which 
Germ 
chiatr 
lytic” 
were | 


also 


psychiatric ‘approach to the study of society, | 


1 psychological principles should be used in treat- 4 

_ ing maladies of nations as well as in assessing — 

the kind of leaders that nations produce. 
Money-Kyrle, author of 3 
and Politics, is an English lay analy st whe served 
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s _ jndividual to that of the s 


te 


zi 

in Germany after the war. ir. Generally, 
psychiatrists proceed from an analysis of the — 

state. Money-Kyrle 

on to evaluate the state according to the ~ 
character of the population 1 it produces. He puts 
the proposition that a government can 
be judged morally by the type of personality — 
that succeeds under its system. wai 
Some may take issue with the theories of 
Melanie Klein which _Money- Kyrle applies in 
his present study. The e constructs which he dew 


fostering those principles of government. that 
produce a a “humanistic conscience.” It is : 
clearly written book which students of politics, 
society | and personality will find valuable. = 


Tumtn. Princeton, New Jersey: Princeton 
University I 1952. xiii, ) PP. § $5. 


vises can be regarded as artificial when, for in- ei This book is a report of a field ‘investigation ne 


- gtance, he applies a yardstick for | both individu- — 
als and nations that extends on a continuum Ss 
from a primitive * ‘authoritarian” stage to the — 
more advanced “humanistic conscience. ” The 
author conceives of authoritarianism and hu- 
manism in individuals and government as abso- 
— jute entities representing opposite ends of bio- 
logical evolution. One may seriously question 
‘such attempts at “psychologizing” society 
which entire social structures explained 
such Freudian _dynamisms of behavior 
projection, aggression and anxiety. 
a ai _ Money-Kyrle was a member of the German = 
Personnel Research Board Selection Center 
__ which was established in 1946 to screen suitable 
a _ personnel for for key posts i in the ; administration of 


pected Nazi Through the psy- 
chiatric interview and a Freudian psychoana- — 
frame of reference, a number of factors 
“seemed indicate a fascist, ¢ 
- democratic character. Money-Kyrle went a step 4 
further in conceiving that a single quality might 
be sufficient to characterize a personality and 
that was “the structure of the conscience.” He 
thus arrived at the ‘ conscience” 
3 and the “humanistic conscience.” He was im- 
= with the fact that there was “a high pro- 


Money-Kyrle is not with 


c problem of character structure but with the 7 For his data, the author relies chiefly upon a 


larger problem o of the ethics underlying ‘the 
social order, ni namely, the forces that lead to 
moral degeneration. He is troubled with the 
problem, as he puts” it, “if it is true that. 
humanism is more easily destroyed than re- 


= The author pursues still another line of in- 

terest in trying to find the reasons for some r 
s seeking political power and the manner 


in Guatemala conducted by Mr. Tumin ap- 
proximately a decade ago. It is a welcome ad- 
dition to the gradually expanding sociological © 
and social anthropological literature which at- 
tempts to describe and explain the social struc- 
tures of contemporary society. While the 
author’s general focus is upon social stratifica- = 
tion, which he assumes is the sine qua non of 
all societies, he is ‘more specifically concerned 
with the “dynamics of caste” as revealed in. 
the structured relations of indigenous 
and Spanish speaking Ladinos in the pueblo of : 
San Luis Jilotepeque. 
‘The theoretical position taken by the author 
in order to describe the “general round of life” 
in this peasant-farming community is stimulat- 
ing and provocative; nevertheless, it is not very 
convincing for fruitful empirical | research into 
the social dynamics of. peasant life under the 
terrific impact of social He takes 
gested by Pareto, and views soci? 
system of organization of forces factors 
interlocked . . . by ‘norms which govern be- 
havior . and determine statuses. 
Furthermore, the author assumes that “the 2 
isting arrangement of these interrelated forces” 4 
represents a condition of social ‘equilibrium 


which can be studied empirically in terms: of 


factors operating to reinforce “the system , as 
Sp ce mins to those forces operating to produce a 4 
different arrangement. Thus, strain and 


it were, for of research. 


series of ‘questionnaires administered toasample 
of ten per cent of the males of households _— 
the two caste groups. Ethnographic field tech- . 
niques in the classical anthropological tradition a 
were ignored because the author feels that these __ 
procedures are inadequate for the systematic — 
study of “equilibrium systems.” If, however, for 
operational ‘purposes, < one were inclined to ace 
cept his assumptions regarding the nature . Se 
Social structures, ‘itis is difficult to ‘0 understand d why 7 
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well established in sociological circles that in- - Stratification (Chapter 15) ond Group Images * 

formants know much more about the dynamics - (Chapter 16) are quite revealing of the nature _ 

of social relations of their society than they can of the social relations between the castes. How- ne newly 
possibly reveal on an opinionnaire : schedule ever, even here the fragmentary case materials ] 
where questions are structured into discrete undergirding the analysis are much more reveal. | dustry 
items calculated to elicit specific responses. ~“- ing than are the statistical data derived from i, . will h 
the opinion of the reviewer, social norms regu- zg questionnaire items. Some of the — cy 
lating the behavior of individuals in their in- made between caste dynamics in this ney i 

terpersonal ‘relations might best be ‘revealed village and the accommodation of Negroes in 

through personal documents obtained through . the caste-like social structure of the deep South 

_ intensive ethnological work with sophisticated in the United States are suggestive of com- 

informants. % ‘The compounding of a series of — parative research into types of social systems, — 

discrete categories fails to reveal, ‘realistically, Here, too, case materials presented by the 
te different way in which the individual might author are more e poignant and Place into ae ia 
be orientated or ‘prepared to act toward mem- 

“bers of the other caste in a society like Guate- “ter 17) | Sen do the quantifiable data accumu- 

under the aegis” of social change. by the questionnaire method. 

cordingly, such questions as: do you Hint 
visit? Would you invite a Ladino? An Indian? Atlanta U University 

“Would you let your son marry a Ladino? An 


Indian? Can you t¢ tell an Indian from a Ladino? 


9 


“Yarous alternatives. involved even in “the 1951. pp. $3. 50. 
namics « of caste-like social relations. 


see 


throughout the study. However, ‘misconceptions about the South romanticized in 
- author takes cognizance of the majority of them such works as Gone with the Wind and Tobacco 
in his methodological note; he explains that the Road should continue to provide the frame- . 
_ study has certain ‘limitations because of: (1) the 4 work within which the current Southern scene : 
a uncontrolled bias — s of the sample, (2) the ex- is interpreted. This volume represents a forward — 
clusive use of male informants, and (3) certain step in providing a body of scientifically gath- 
miscellaneous exigencies of field investigations, ered and analyzed data about one _type- of 
time, energy, illness, language, Southern culture. As such, it is the first in 
Tapport, ¢ et cetera. series of studies, under the direction of 
= The research report is “i ide hice thes three fessor John Gillin of the University of North 
parts: The Setting; Ladino-Indian Similarities Carolina, which has as its goal the presentation : 
and Differences; and Tensions and Equilibria. of sub- cultural variations within the region. 
Part One is little more than an introduction to _ _ This book concerns itself with the culture and 
. - study, describing i in broad and general terms e social structure of a Deep South county in aa 
“social setting” “(economic and political which plantation agrarianism was the historically 


of the pueblo. Part Two is equally dominant pattern. It is also concerned with the charac 


— thin and general as Part One in its treat- changes which have come with a shift in agri- | tion 
- ment of similarities and differences between the cultural technology, the introduction of industry, “s 
o caste groups; he describes rather super- the influence of governmental programs. 
fiially, the more or less obvious and observ- Cotton that once was king is rapidly being 
able likenesses and differences in such character- ee replaced by pasture and beef animals. The boll | ; 
ee as physical appearance, language, literacy, weevil, depression, soil exhaustion, and tenant — = 
clothing, housing, and economic activities. Little _ Migration have all contributed their share to \ 
attention is devoted to what these ‘situations this chan ge. ~The obvious effects may be 
j see mean to the individual as defined by the in- served i in a weakening of the paternalistic con- 
formant; and only through inferences can one = which large landowners once exercised over rs 
how the social setting and their Negro and white tenants. But there are 
likenesses and differences in outward mani- also other factors at work which are —— a 


to act toward members of the other caste. small county town has shown the effects stered 
__In respect to the theoretical premises upon of a prosperity which has blessed the agricultural Bi. factor 
“which the book rests, Part Three more nearly ‘economy. Young business and professional peo- 
~ fulfills the purpose established at the outset of ple have been attracted to the _ community. : = 
the investigation. The author’s analyses of the These “ “newcomers” have brought with them 
= Complex (Chapter divergent values and have future 
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a have promoted the establishment of small in- putes but the question may be > raised if the 
a dustry. They wish to develop opportunities that author has. not attributed much more impor- 
will hold both white and Negro who have mi- — tance to the “racial” aspects of caste than it > 
ntl in such large numbers in the past. Their deserves, One test would be to determine what — 
goals demand a better educated working class” similarities exist between the treatment of white 
which will consume | the goods and | services they and Negro tenants on the one hand, and of 
ja offer. Thus, prosperity combined with a changed white and Negro school teachers on the other. 
climate of opinion has made some —- a a contrast should allow one to isolate those 
in attitudes toward the Negro, | factors which are truly “racial” and those which 
been an equally powerful factor in ‘SoLon T. 
change. The Farmers Home Administration has of ‘Alabama 
had some success in establishing both white and 


Negro farmers on small acreages. The Extension —pacjq/ Separation in South Africa: ‘An Analysis 
_ Service has promoted diversification and the = of Apartheid Theory. By EUGENE P. Dvorin. 


- shift from cotton. The threat of civil rights Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1952. 
legislation has created fears of radical — 256 ‘pp. $4.50. The Choice “before South 


white-Negro relations. Educational Africa. By E. S. Sacus. New York: Philo-_ 
health efforts of state and church groups have Library, 1952. ix, 220 pp. $5.75. 
their share to the destruction | of 


older “system. as well as prepared the way fora racial issue in South Africa is n no 
to 


or. 


” system of the ‘twentieth century. It is too 
where there is a growing on the part re to be ignored. 

of both whites and Negroes as to. the proper ot The Nationalist government | in South ‘Africa, 

_ of intergroup behavior. Its one effect is to re- since it came to power in 1948 with Malan as an 
7 duce the amount of interpersonal contact prime minister, has inaugurated a policy of 
tween the races. This is particularly true for the — apartheid, or segregation. Outsiders, knowing — 

new professional and educated Negro group hat that the Nationalists represent the conservative 

adheres to middle-class values but who are ex- Dutch element in the Union, often assume that — 

cluded from effective participation in the com- apartheid is ‘something new and reactiona ; 

munity and are resentful of their subordinate a. reversal of the “liberal” policy resee 
position. Nevertheless, there is a “continuous Smuts and the United Party up to 1948. This 
abandonment on the part of Negroes of their isanerror, 

Garacteristic cultural traits and the substitu- The great majority of white people in South 
tion of white middle- class ~ standards. er Africa have long been determined to keep ail — 
The author closes his book with a presenta- . “other racial groups in a subordinate position. — 

{ ‘tion 0 of the ‘ “basic controlling patterns that dis- of the ‘thirteen million people in the Union, 

two and one-half million are white. Out- 
anes. ” He lists these as ‘ “Mastery of the Land,’ ” numbered four to one, and with millions of 
“conformity with “the: Word of God,” other Natives north, the whites regard 
“‘Tdeal’ Stratification of Mankind.” He believes their situation precarious. While the ‘Test 

it is within this orientation that the ‘structure a of the world has been oe toward equality * 


belief system of plantation ar area culture may of political and economic rights, 


has stood firm for inequality. 
be understood. The Nationalist has. developed : 
_ Although Rubin has made a valuable con- — ‘policy of apartheid which merely makes specific — on a 
4 tribution in dispelling some of the out- -worn and logical the policy. pursued by Smuts and ~? 
_ Stereotypes of the South and has indicated the i predecessors. Politics in the Union concerns ae 
=: contributing to social change there are question of how far and how fast to. go with the. 


some: major aspects of the culture that have * segregation. Smuts and most of the people of 


e0- 
ben a been only briefly treated. Kinship, clique, and- British stock wished generally to let well enough — 
neighborhood behavior have been almost com- alone, content to talk v of 
| ignored. also of the “i 


We 
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that at some very remote date “union 
Natives bear be entrusted minor rights. the whole as an economic one, “with 
simply frank policy, order to solve its enormous problems, isa 
_ and have pushed it forward. oe preemie sacl Labor party, a strong trade union movement, — 
_ Both books under review analyze this policy, E- and a vigorous New Deal program. a oe 
_Dvorin’s calmly and Sachs’s passionately. The 
major steps planned are these: send as many of 4 reason to fear Native ‘numerical ; superiority — 
4s 300,000 Indians as possible back to India, * and possible domination, and he regards the 
with government aid; deprive the million nationalism of the Afrikaners as irrelevant. hs - 
Colored (mixed) group of their minimal politi- His book makes dramatic reading. He re 
eal rights; enlarge the Native Reserves, keep Bpcar-ye his own persecution by the Nationalists, — 
the Natives within these Reserves, and revive and the martyrdom of other liberal leaders, 7) 
tribalism. Since the chief industry of South he says needs to be said and widely known, 
a _ Africa, gold mining, depends upon the cheap as one more element in the complex situation, — a 
4 ;. labor provided by the Natives, the government é, The single reservation one has in recommend- 
__ will control and regulate this labor supply, and . ing his brief tract is that the publishers charge 
will require the building of separate fantastic price for it. 
for the Native contract workers. ity of Wash 
This frank avowal of racial “superiority Washington Lee University 
to the Native and Colored majority, impresses Group Leadership: A Field Experiment. 
most of the rest of the contemporary world as "Nordisk 
= and devilish. ‘With colonial 1982. 257 Pp. 16 Swedish Crowns. 


“The qu question of what form | of indus- 
se supervision | best fills the demands of ‘man- 


| 


. Sachs himself re been arrested since the pub- agement, supervisor, and worker has been hen ‘ 
lication of his book. od _ discussed, but very little experimentation with 
The Nationalists, however, “consider their ‘different forms of supervision has been reported. 
policy both moral and beneficent, as Dvorin To the author’s knowledge, no attempt has oa 
- makes clear. More than this, apartheid is = made to find out by field experiment how pro- 
Popular: with the white minority in the Rhodesias ductivity, absenteeism and other behavior in the 
i” 7 and in Kenya. The white citizens of these work situation are related to such widely differ- 
as well as those in the Union, of supervision as functional super- 
convinced that Africans, if given the vote, would and group leadership. 
ear. “black against white,” and “This book is a report of an investigation — 
that this would be calamitous. eon: on the behavior of experimental and control 
fa Smuts is dead, and his United Party has no groups, supervised in different ways, but other-— P 
_ clear alternative policy. It is highly unlikely _ wise working under the same conditions. The 
that » if the Nationalists should be voted out subjects are supervisors a1 and telephone operators 
eu of power at the elections in 1953 , the United in a department handling outgoing long distance Ea 
_ Party would reverse Malan’s policies.  waot calls at the Stockholm Telephone Station. The "a 


Dvorin gives a sober, detailed, even colorless, L repercussions of the experimental change—from 


analysis of apartheid. More clearly than any  4y extreme form of functional supervision with 
el other author who writes in English, he shows large’ departments to group | leaders with small 


groups—on problems of management 


the logic of the Afrikaner Nationalist position. — 

ae s His chapters on the attitude of the churches, 4 

the Dutch Reformed and the English-- 
speaking, reveal the complexity of a problem is d 
that involves history, prejudice, and passion. whic was conducted an bef 


Dvorin offers no solution; indeed, he implies Ported. The author proceeds step by step to i 
that most solutions suggested are gross over- how he chose (1) the field to be investi- 
i simplifications. His book is to be highly recom- . gated; (2) variables within the field; (3) hy- 
mended, except for its careless use of “race” to -potheses- formulated regarding the 
distinguish Afrikaner from English, as w well ell as _ of variables; (4) methods of observation, classi- 


a white from black. sre fication, and treatment of data 


ae ‘* “Solly” Sachs could probably never write a 
a, sober and colorless book. He i is a left-wing trade — 
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rules for generalization of ‘the findings that Management has decided to | 
to stated frames of reference. Group Leadership as policy. 
5s A review of research on the behavior of the 7 The weaknesses in this study are anticipated 
supervisor and the group he supervises (Chapter as set author as a 
ha 6) is the best this reviewer has seen. _ eu reviewer is likely to do e author recognizes. 
pales, ‘study itself was designed to test within that in some of his hypotheses such as the — 
fe yo l-c l d the effect ch th ber of applicants, in th 
of a group leader (to whom operators urn ex- rate o separa ions, and in the num er 0 , 
clusively to | discuss any problem that arises volunteers for supervisory training “the num- 
connection with their work) in contrast to ber of factors that can be interpreted as in- 
functional ‘supervision (a division of leadership fluencing the changes is so great, that the rela- 
that operators are e responsible to many tionship between the changes and a single factor 
_ supervisors according to specific functions). Five _ like the new form of supervision virtually can- — 
groups of operators (236 persons) were observed | not be _ ascertained.” suggests in 1 regard to 
“under experimental conditions; and three g groups 
operators (277 persons) under the control be more profitable to study communication 
= conditions which, ‘in this instance, is functional within the company as a result of the group “7 gy 
q supervision. Neither p precision pairing or random- leadership plan of supervision, 
ization V was An attempt made It is interesting to note that the peren 


problem of securing a valid measure of quantity 


- ble, and under equal traffic. Checks on repre- and quality of work also plagued this re- | 
sentativeness of operators chosen were made by _ searcher. The number of calls an operator han- 
examining birth date, employment date, date dies and completes an hour did not measure 
of termination of training as long- distance op- _ exclusively the quantity of work she performs. : 
erators, date of promotion to present salary Such factors as the number of calls placed by. 
Gade, and date of placement in present section. customers, the kind of calls placed, the nai da 
‘Special: observers were placed in the ‘Experi- of the connections and their availability, in- 
mental and Control groups to observe, | classify, 7 fluenced the number of calls completed. This — 
record operators’ behavior. Conferences criterion _ problem and others are being 
were held with Group Leaders, Observers, and examined in a succeeding series of research 
an Operators and the minutes were retained. studies now in progress. It is reported that 


planned part, were held with Group Leaders, companies in Sweden. 
_ Observers, and Operators at the terminal date ‘This research monograph demonstrates that va 
the experiment. Specific ‘measurements were empirical work of a significant kind is going 
made including quality and quantity of op- on in Sweden. The author reveals his thorough 
-erators’ work, ‘understanding: of modern theory and research. 
fee Thirty- two (32) working hypotheses were One hundred researchers like him in ‘Europe 

formulated and tested. "Some of these hy- would soon stimulate American scholars to 

are: A form renewed of foreign language or 


"ple! consisting of a planned and an un- - Special studies are also i in progress in other — 


by pothesis, (32) an increase in willingness 


f group leadership. Study of Human Relations” in Three 
a Tests of these hypotheses are made Merseyside Fi irms. By W. H. Scorr. 
using appropriate measures of association to pool: : The University Press of Liverpool, 
determine extent and significance of the re ‘xii, 210 pp. 
The reports that the experimental ‘This study stands intermediate between two 
indicated that Group ‘Leadership would previous British reports, Jacque’s 
be more efficient than Functional Supervision Culture of a Factory, and the survey of joint 
in certain areas, for instance, with regard to consultation methods British industry 
training of operators, "integration of super- the National Institute of Industrial Psychology, 
Visory activity, improvement of ins pection, and Joint Consultation in British” Industry. 
‘increase in group leaders’ knowledge of op- George Schuster, chairman of the Human S| 


erators. For these and other reasons it is re- Panel which 
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cerned with the limitations and 


“arising 


| many 
| 
the joint consultative system in an industry. the first large investigation of 
Joint consultation is also a function of the | affecting fertility i in an agrarian society in- a 
z ‘power er structure of the firm. Unlike many Ameri- F fluenced by new social forces was initiated five | A 
can sociological studies of industry which have years ago under the joint auspices of the Uni- | 7 . 
content largely to ignore the _ versity of Puerto Rico and Princeton University, 
of a labor union, the present report con- at the inspiration of Clarence Senior and ra 
ently assesses the influence of the union Kingsley Davis. . The volume now released ie 
as well” as the authority pattern o of “manage: Princeton University Press describes the meth- 
_ ment on the processes of joint consultation. _ ods of the it examines the validity of the — 
Using and group dis- basic: and the first 


Howev er, he finds in the the whole Inter- 

> _ Merseyside firms, ‘ ‘an inadequate application, views were | completed w with 13,272 adults, a 4 
2, a or in some respects a misapplication of the number equal to 92 percent of all adults in 

if principle.” Summarily stated, this failure seems the cooperating | households; the number of such 

to stem from maladapted internal structure and households was, in turn, "equal to 92 percent 


io - from reluctant definitions of the managerial of those listed in the sample. There were ap- 
7 role in the processes of joint consultation. He parently some unauthorized substitutions. The 


‘suggests ; that the joint consultative pattern extent to which the sample obtained is truly 
if should be applied not merely at the policy- — representative of the total population is sys- on 
making level but throughout firm. More- treated in Chapter I and again in 


long as there is employee pressure for, but identified and other possible biases are given 
management resistance to, a definition of joint serious consideration. general, 
consultation in terms of joint determination. tematic errors due to departures 


B over, he indicates that failure seems likely as the Appendix to Chapter VII. Some biases are 


_ Permissive techniques in industrial management, = sampling design are small. bP fs 
it seems, with no suitable and systematically 
structured conceptions and are signed to elicit information on a wide range 


# ink fatuous in industry as anywhere else. {oe relevant topics, including community of origin, — 


_ The study abounds in stimulating insights, community of residence » economic level,  OCe 
novel questions, and tentative cupation, mobility, education, religion, marital 
A familiar thesis, deliberately taken in this patterns, fertility, _and associated attitudes, 
instance from psychotherapy, emphasizes the preferences and aspirations. According to 
"determinative influences on industrial relations statement in the Preface, “Since so little 
of the small primary group. A much more pro- been done in the ares of cultural determinants 
‘vocative > generalization, to which the author does fertility, it not possible to use very 


adhere religiously but which he sto carefully designed and crucial tests of hypothe- 


hold in -Tespect, states ‘that industrial ses.” In the opinion of the reviewer, 
followed in this investigation was most 
tion is essentially a -quasi- -political form ‘ “super- | 


ducive to the advancement of kn ledge in 


this particular situation, and in "many com- 
parable situations. is far removed from a 
s mere collection of miscellaneous information re- 
mother quasi- politica form, joint lating to some problem. On the other ha nd, a 


+ can correct. the conflict inherent in such 4 limitation of the inquiry to testing precisely 


situation. This would suggest that the fashion- formulated hypotheses would have greatly less- 
able small- -group sociology of industry should on potential value. Actually, questions 
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1940 census of Brazil single v women EX 


} arising in the process of analysis. Incidentally, 
many of the data are relevant to the inv vestiga- analysis of fertility among younger women. As 
tion of other sociological problems. ==+=~—sOMmost older women reported themselves as having 
The schedule for “ever- -married” women aged married—and, if so , almost unanimously 
Ae “48 years or over peat in some respects too ‘3 married prior to the birth ofa first child— 
ambitious. . Some inquiries relating directly to the differentiation between “ever-married” and 
fertility were aimed at achievements in truth — ~“never- -married” in the older cohorts becomes 
‘ beyond the joint capacity of | interviewers and _ telatively harmless. It might, nevertheless, have 
respondents in the actual situations. Data on been useful to know to what extent the older 
- these items have dubious. validity or require single women are a selected group with Tespect 
complex “adjustment.” ” An attempt was made to previous fertility. 
to secure information on all pregnancies, dated _ The report includes a monographic study by 
by age with reference to age at “marriage ” and — Robert Osborn, Jr. on the trend of fertility 
age at interview. This may have provided a in the general population (Chapter VII and its 
useful framework for obtaining information ll _ Appendix)—characterized by demographic anal- ra 
a live births, but the reporting of pregnancies ysis of a high order. ee treatment of the 7 


was grossly inaccurate. It can be inferred a from a major emphasis | on the manipulation of 
Table 314 that such events were only two per — certain data: (1) the tabulations ‘of over-all 
cent of all reported pregnancies—whereas | the fertility rates, infected with biases (especially — 
_ frequency of reportedly spontaneous abortions s as regards earlier decades) that cannot be pre-e 
in the Milbank Memorial Fund’s study of cisely measured; (2) data from some very 
cial and Psychological Factors Affecting Fertility limited special i inquiries. . The question of " possi- 
q in Indianapolis ranged from 6.7 per cent of first ble real increases in fertility due to reduction — 
: pregnancies to 15.9 per cent of fifth and later Of pregnancy losses through improved health 
4 pregnancies excluding tl those interrupted by illegal — requires serious recognition, even if it cannot 
al abortions. There are probably large differences be answered, ‘Similarly, information presented — 
_ social classes and age classes in the in- elsewhere in the report might have been brought — 


into focus on this For there 


ere 

q “he = 
also data on live births. In spite of he 


biases the dating of previous pregnancies middle elementary and (2) an it increas- 


{ 

(or births), the reported distribution over time _ ingly large proportion of the population passing 4 

P was used effectively in the analysis of time trends — _ beyond these grades. These facts imply an ap- ; E 
(Chapter VII), in part by virtue of an in- -_preciable decline in general fertility, unless off- 


genious adjustment of the basic data. The set by rising fertility in the residual population. 
schedule carried inquiries on frequency of The treatment of nuptial fertility is opened with 
coitus and type of f contraception. 1 No informa- 4 philosophical remark on its } demographic : sig- 

tion on these topics is presented in the r report— — nificance. The reader is then conducted through — Ss 

perhaps because the questions proved too diffi- a ‘logical an and statistical labyrinth | to a series . 4 
cult. It is unfortunate that some simple in- post- retrospective- -quasi- -nuptial pregnancy rates 
formation contraceptive which have very dubious significance. Inciden- 
obtained and tabulated. tally, the use of cumulated post-nuptial fertility 


In. one “respect the inquiry ‘may have been rates without calling attention to ways in ‘which 
timid, namely, in restricting questions on such rates differ from those of "Teal cohorts 
fertility | to “ever- married” women—though de- married at the beginning of the: 

fining” marriage ‘to include "consensual open to criticism. Fortunately only 
and concubinage. The latter categories (includ- _ this section of the report is open to o the charge 
widows and separated persons classified by of. over-elaboration. 
| last marriage) account for one- fifth of all re- The m main body of the report consists of a a 
= marriages. Although these categories have series of first-run tabulations of basic data, ap- 
z age on they | are in a sense matters of ‘parently presented in the order in which they 
‘subject to. personal interpretation. In were processed, with brief comments by = 
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pregnancy rates, by age intervals, for the ‘cohort 


a Statements of attitudes of women toward 


4 most striking features of Puerto Rican culture 
: today, as revealed in this report, is the increase preferred Eisenhower to Taft. When the mem- ay . 


AMERICAN | SOCIOLOGICAL REVIEW 


senior These comments are frequently The Prsiace carries the news that 


‘efficients. These are often ‘weful, but the graphic 


far greater significance. The introductory and The American University A 
concluding remarks in the various chapters help | 
to clarify the problems under consideration. ‘Social ‘Cholce end Individual (Cowles 

4 material provided by this Commission Monograph 12). By KENNETH J, 

New York: John Wiley and Sons, 


isa veritable goldmine of precious information. 
London: Chapman and Hall, Limited, 
encrusted in the tabulations of relative values 1951. xi, 99 pp. $2.50. 


absolute numbers or detailed distributions > The classification of methods of social ‘choice 

for further manipulation of the data. presented i in Professor Arrow’ interesting mono. 
The reviewer noted two errors in the tables. graph corresponds to the distinction "among 
‘The first, in Table 233, is not serious because custom, authority, and consensus. _ The author 

— it is obvious. The second, in Table 264, is less points out that custom and authority have in — 

obvious. Corrected figures shave been requested their formal structure a certain definiteness ab- 
and received from the Office of Population wal sent from consensus. Custom and authority can 
search , Princeton University. In Table 264, the be rational in the same sense that an individual 

can be rational in his choices. The main prob- _ 

d 30-43 at ‘time lem discussed in this monograph i is whether such 

Y rationality can be attributed to consensus. 

"those bom in open country, Properly run A timely illustration (this review was written 

follows: .142, .293, .346, .264, .204. The num-— five days before the 1952 presidential elections) 

_ ber o of person-years i is 2,000 (rather than 1,400). of the problem is the “paradox of voting.” In 

‘The reviewer has reason to believe that there small community we found that about one- 

are few such errors in the e report, and there is third « of the population when queried three 
no reason to suppose that errors have affected — 


of the substantive conclusions. preferred Stevenson to Eisen- 


hower, and Eisenhower to Taft. About one-third 
family limitation do not correlate directly with of the community preferred Eisenhower to Taft, 


a size of family, but make sense when interpreted and Taft to Stevenson. The final third « the 
s the reactions of ‘women w with ‘different community preferred Taft to Stevenson, and 4q 


periences: in maternity. "Relatively few Puerto Stevenson to Eisenhower. When the members 
- Ricans appear to be greatly ; influenced by ew of the community were asked to choose be- 
Ri ti P a on this pt ject. One of the _tween Eisenhower and Taft we found that 
esiastic dogm: Je about two-thirds of the ‘community (all mem- 


bers of the community except the final third) 


over time in educational level, and the high — bers of the community were asked to choose 


aspirations and even high expectations in this between Stevenson and Eisenhower we found 
field now entertained by Puerto Ricans on be- that about two-thirds of the community (all 


iD half of their children. Educational | attainment members of the community except the second — | 


is reflected be both in attitudes favorable to family one- third—those who Rissahower 
limitation and in lowered fertility. It is inter- preferred Stevenson to Eisenhower. We see then - 
esting to find that frequency of church ‘te by a majority vote the community pre-— 


tendance i in Puerto Rico is positively ass associated ferred Stevenson to Eisenhower and Eisenhower 


_ both with educational level and with attitudes _ to Taft. If the community is to be regarded 


favorable to family limitation. There is evi- 


Bd dence of increasing approval of formal, legal that Stevenson is preferred to Taft. However, + 


as behaving rationally, we are forced to say — 


marriage and ‘of some delay in a e at frst WC, found that a majority of the community — 
(all members of the community except the first 


2 responsibility, the subtler 


may be ‘positively conducive to low 
in "tional behavior on the part of “the: 


months before the 1952 presidential elections | 
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one-third) preferred Taft to Stevenson. So this half 
method of passing from individual to collec- vance 
tive tastes (majority rules) fails to satisfy a 
ticipa 


re no “satisfactory” methods of passing from termining how intensively he wishes to work 


nity 

fi rst 
this 


Theory of Mental Tests. GULLIK 
| 1950, 


Before 1900 the highest correlations between 


_ Vance, a minor science of educational test con- — 


community and which will be satisfactory in In this latter connection. there i is every prospect , 

other ways. that the test theory we now employ as a 

_ The search for a method of amalgamating — guide to college entrance screening will be 

4 individual tastes which will be ‘ “rational” and . extended to an area close to the core ‘values 
“satisfactory in other ways” implies that any of our culture—the selection of those permitted 
method must comply with certain value judg- 
and satisfy certain assumptions Arrow s standpoint ‘the book under review = 

states very clearly what are e the value judg- acquires a certain timeliness which shoud 

Se and assumptions he would require of a recommend it to. the attention of many who 4 
“satisfactory” amalgamating method. He then have heretofore not concerned 
proves that if we exclude the possibility of studies of this type. 
interpersonal comparisons of utility, then there vay ‘The reader will have no difficulty in de 


= 


on the book because he is treated throughout 


- 


- individual tastes to social preferences, which 
will be defined for a wide range of individual as a responsible client of the Princeton Edu- | 
tastes. Since this result is based on certain: cational Testing Service. The equations from — 
3 value judgments one might expect that ‘it will algebra, analytic geometry and statistics which 


be generally acceptable. In fact alternative required to understand the text are pre- 


conditions have been suggested for “satisfac- ~ sented in an appendix—they are are of the level of eee 

tory” amalgamating methods (Cf. Chapter VII ‘difficulty encountered in one year r of college 
of Arrow’s monograph; Clifford Hildreth, SAL mathematics and one semester of statistics. All 
ternative Conditions for Social Orderings,”. to derivations are spelled out painstakingly; 


appear in Econometrica, January, (1953; Leo A. puting diagrams are liberally used; and con- 
Goodman and © ‘Social siderations which are outside the 


y plac- = 
exercises (with solutions given) and by a 
itself to aspects of collec- ordinating historical considerations to the topical 
tive social choice. problems of most in- outline. "The reader is hardly conscious of the 
& to the sociologist lie in the extension founding fathers: : Spearman, ‘Binet, and Karl — 
of this study past its present confines. _—_—@Pearson. If ‘one were to appraise more recent 
This monograph is interesting as an expres- workers’ importance by the frequency of refer- oe 
sion of a —. The author refers to works ences in the text, L. L. Thurstone, Gulliksen’s 
mathematicians, Statisticians, former teacher would head the list. Horst 


The methods of symbolic logic « are used in the 
development of the thesis. Although the mono- of pe field his 
graph is well written, reading it will require ‘description of unsolved problems in the latter 
some ‘mental effort. effort is worth ex- chapters. It appears that the rationale of test 
q 


theory is sufficiently developed to undergo a 


A -GoopMAN i period of further quantitative refinement by 
The University of Chicago mathematical statisticians. 
3 larl from 
4 we The socologist will profit particularly 
the thoroughness of the  author’s discussion of 
a) dealing with and reducing 


SEN. New York: John Wiley & Sons, Inc * errors of measurement; b) adjusting results to 


_ ‘Measures of intelligence and measures of per-— _ evidence in prediction. In all types of attitude 
formance were less than 0.2: today comparable x Measurement, and in general whenever our er- 
correlations are slightly above 0.5. ‘During the of 

half century which produced this modest ad- ™US* De understood and used wi scretion 


struction has evolved. This work has long been Teachers who have worried a 


a importance to us as social scientists and is the | elements which make up a course grade wi 
Tapidly assuming a new importance to each interested in Wilk’s findings presented 


of us who, as laymen, are attempting to an- 
icipate the effects of constant mobilization. 
we 
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= is: that quiet competence our Ayre in n our to make a ra- 

_ thoroughness of this book will provoke many — tional choice between these alternatives will | oe 

sociologists who have recently cut their teeth be greatly 

scaling to reconsider conventional test meth- RED L. 44 
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techniq 
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3 ical ma 
the novice. Nowhere are the findings adequately of abil 
summarized and pulled together. However, gcatter 
- final chapter suggesting reforms is interesting of. inte 
and valuable when dealing with state laws, but 
the sketch of federal legislation is sae | and th 
Practically all footnotes are to legal sources. Sapte 

A mediun- careful examination of footnotes un- rank 


“By CHARLES MaNncum wholly satisfying. This is in 


Chapel Hill: University of I which is too cursory for the reader with 
Carolina Press, 1952. viii, 478 pp. $7. so. prior knowledge and is perhaps misleading to 
i a The author of the Legal Status of the Negro . 

é attempted a similar “thorough analysis of | 

“the statutes and appellate court decisions” re- 

‘garding farm tenancy law in the eleven south- 

eastern states bounded by Virginia, Kentucky, — 

Arkansas and Louisiana. By ‘ “correlating the 

eel and social fields,” he hoped to produce a 

elusive 

‘a treatise . . . useful to lawyers, sociologists, 

Chapter I a of the Farm — tive bi 

ead a) Mental Illness in Washington County, Arkansas:  stock-i i 

The final chapter, XXII, sug Incidence, Recovery, and Posthospital ‘Ad 

P pt  Justment. By Leta McKinney ADLER, James: _ The 

resent the legal analysis. Chapter II deals with _ 
P Fayetteville: University of Arkansas. Re- 
_ Distinctions Between Tenancies, Cropping Con- - ri. Cake 23, July, 1952. j v, 74 pp. 

tracts, and Other Relationships; ITI—VII, over Copies available the 

pages, discuss the nature of the lease con- stitute Technolo Univ 

tract establishing the tenancy relationship; VIII 

of Arkansas. 
“4 and IX deal with repossession and eviction; 
X~-XIII cover miscellaneous aspects of the lan he inv estigators report preli 
lord-tenant relationship; ; XIV-3 XIX, approxi- of study ‘of 502 patients ‘released from i 
mately 175 pages, discuss agricultural liens; mental hospital. Among the interesting findings 
XX is devoted to the cropping relationship; — are e that | the the incidence of n mental disorders 
_ and XXI to peonage. There is an excellent shows here, a as elsewhere, a relation to social - 
index, but no bibliography and no glossary. 


: disorganization, and that the types of persons — = 
im book is difficult to describe — 2 vulnerable to mental disorders—the aged, | 
_ My impression that chapters .~ 


uneducated, and those of low occupational status 
-XXI ‘careful legal research and inter- 
f 4 pretation is supported by a Law School 


-—also have the poorest prospects for post- 

hospital adjustment and eventual recovery. It 
league. The usefulness of this study to soci- _ is pointed out that the living released group | 
is a selected mi minority of the total patient popu- _ 


ologists, however, depends i in part on other con- _ 


= siderations. Sociologists in the Southeast and lation from ¥ which generalizations must be 

Southwest and all rural ‘sociologists should have made with caution. 

, it available for reference and should probably An interesting | use is made of Cornell scales 
read it through. It will be “work,” however, to to order not attitudes but reports of behavior. 
extract it its undeniable values. Few legal t terms — ms A number of scales measuring social participa- ‘ : 

defined. Unable to learn their 1 meanings from tion, , adjustment of various kinds, and levels 
context, | one is irritated at the absence of a of recovery, are shown—all with reproducibil- 


glossary. Despite the promise se of ‘preface, ity of over 9.—ROBERT 
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This is handbook for the school 
~ counselor, and will be useful to many social adolescent. The chapters are lengthy but the 
Ct. who have a brushing acquaintance 7 


material is highly organized throughout, and 
with the field of student section and subsection is ‘supported by 


“exact notion of its bounds. 
Dr. Darley’ s earlier manual, ‘of which thi 
js a thorough revision, was more accurately en- 
“titled Testing and Counseling in the High School 
Program. The book is written with unusual 


search Associates, 1952. xviii, 411 PP. | 25. “school education, work and 
choice, and home relations. A final part deals 

ECK 


with methods for understanding the individual _ 


this an imposing array of references to research 

findings. The reader cannot fail to be impressed 
by Kuhlen’s thorough coverage of the studies of 

adolescence, although one might question the 


validity of number which are reported. 
clarity; both authors have the knack of describ- The work is organized about certain 


procedures operationally. Beginning with orientations. While admitting that ado- 
very coherent discussion of relevant statistical — — lescence is a somewhat stressful period, the 
they review author decries the Sturm und Drang emphasis 
an the use o of certain writers, and provides evidence show- 
ical materials, the administration and evaluation jing that the inconsistencies and a 


of ability and achievement tests, the use of behavior in adolescence are far less dramatic 
 seatter- diagrams and profiles, the determination © than is often supposed. He also argues Sor the 
a . of interests, the appraisal of personality ad- need to see the development as having con- 
justment, sociometry and aptitude measurement, tinuity with earlier periods, as being interre-_ 
point- and the identification of student problems. The . ~ lated « its various parts, and as resulting from 


urces. | chapters on interviewing are notable. They 
a multi le causation. 
rank with the very best descriptions of that 


_ Despite the care with. which this text has 
been planned and written, it seems doubtful © 
that: the student who goes through it will 
more than a surface understanding 
adolescent. What seems most wanting is 
detachment 


some theor of socialization that would pull 


ology 
ORTON 


dusive art. There i is a lively awareness through- 
out the book of the ‘counselor’s situation, and 
a nice balance i is maintained betw een the norma-— 


ws the materials together, but lackin it the reel 
‘The only essential criticism which can be 


eveled at this work is that it takes almost no — 

account of the impact of social forces outside 
the school. Except for a passing reference FRANK 
family background in the first chapter, there is 

even at its most sophisticated, ‘is still Applied ORNITZER, $4 5 
practice of child adoption is rapidly 
| CaPLow wt creasing in those democratic states 
te growing concern for the welfare of the 
The Psychology of Adolescent Development. ‘By individual. An estimated 16,000 children were 
G. Kunten. New York: Harper adopted in the United States in 1938, a 
Brothers, 1952. xiii, 675 figure that increased to 50, 000 in 1944 
th “Auth _ Meets two pressing reciprocal needs in 
fhe jacket claims, is “Authoritative, compre- ‘contemporary society—on the one hand for mask 


hensive. re The claim is justified, and 
therein lies the strength and the weakness of more adequate and humane of 
one legitimate children (approximately half of 
the work. There is scarcely a problem of ado- 
escent development and behavior on which the adopted children in this country: are said to. be 
author fails to touch. In Part I he first con- illegitimate) on the other for some recog- 


siders- the patterns of physical, intellectual, nized mechanism whereby a childless couple 


of the can adopt a a child. This book is an intensive 
zing in each case the factors study of the ‘social problem of unwanted chil- 


is “set in the framework of 
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Areas of Adjustment. After discussing basic 


placed upon the United Kingdom | and process, and its ability 
Various overseas dominions and territories of to meet the test of time, = 
Great Britain. Two chapters, however, deal: After classifying types of revolutions, Brin. 
with the situation in the United States. The n restricts his “treatment to four of the 
author r explores” the problem from the points “popular” type: the English, American, French 
of view of the child, the ‘natural mother, and and Russian. These he proposes to — 
_ the adopters. In the course of her investigation, with a conceptual scheme drawn from pathology 
she also surveys the historical, legal, philo- —an analogy with the course of a fever—but 
_sophical, moral, religious, and psychological im- the scheme is an unnecessary burden on the 
plications of child adoption in the modern — discussion, especially because collective behav. 
world. To the best knowledge of the reviewer, ior theory better to offer. 
7 is is the most extensive study yet made of © Brinton is too shrewd an e empiricist to allow 
@ complex and increasingly important: social a metaphor to distort his interpretations of the 
successive chapters he o considers: 
‘The of Revolution (Revised edition). typical conditions leading to a revolution, the 
By CRANE BRINTON. York: Prentice- preliminary signs _ immediately preceding the 
= Inc., 1952. xi, 324 pp. $5.00. Outbreak, the first stages of revolt, types and 


_ The original edition, published in 1938, won _ power of the moderates, their displacement by 
recognition as one of the best studies of revolu- — _ the extremists, and the Thermidorean reaction 


: - tion. The present revision of that earlier work ¥ or “the equilibrating process following the up. 


_ incorporates: very few changes; except for a heaval, Each phase of the study is developed — 
new section evaluating recent trends in Russia, with a number of suggestive hypotheses and 
_ the alterations are few and minor. But Brinton’s | a "generous provision of supporting “evidence, 
work continues to merit the same high esti- The book closes with a chapter summarizing _ 
5 “mate, for in a field where ill-considered theories the main 1 hypotheses. A very useful annotated 
5 and biased writing abound, his volume stands bibliography, brought up to date, is is appended.— 
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